THE  ECLECTIC. 


I. 


KLIZAIil^yril  BAUllETT  BROWNING* 


l  U)ni»-  ])in  postHl  to  dovoto  a  tow  page's  to  a  paper  ou 

M  KlizalK'th  ] 5a rrett  Browning,  a  woman  tor  wliom  lias  Ih'oii 
rlaiim-d  ‘  tlu'  place  among  women  that  Sliaksperc'  occupies 
among  mm  Imt  as  W('  luiv(‘  a|*))roach(‘d  tin'  possibility  and 
da*  Mibj('ct,  it  has  fallen  away  from  ns — wi'  have'  teared  to  speak 
a  name  we  <K'sir<'d  to  pronounci'  with  more  than  usual  reverence, 
and  W('  liave  also  tV'ared  that  thi'  snblinu'  reach  of  tin*  writer’s 
«*nlinarv  I'Xpri'ssitm  and  conception  would  tind  us  and  ours\d>ject 
n'lnote  from  many  in  our  audience.  We  purpo.sed,  when  wi' were 
j>rej)ared,  to  give  some  careful  preliminary  thought.  Especially 
we  wi.''hed  to  have'  spoken  with  more  di.stinctness,  bi'cau.se  our 
.^nhject  closely  touches  upon  a  ([Ui'stion  which  is  no  nearer  solu¬ 
tion  now’  than  ever,  nami'ly,  that  of  the  intellectual  relation, 
of  the  .sexes.  There  is  a  certain  order  of  mind  belonging  to  us, 
which  will  never  understand  this  ;  and  then'  are  multitudes  who 
will  never  i onde.scend  to  attempt  to  comjiri'hi'nd  the  ipiestion — 

‘  it  is  foolishness  to  them  but  th»'  ajipearanci^  of  a  woman  liki' 
.Mi>.  Browning  does  somi'thing,  in  a  very  emphatic  way,  to  settle 
till'  i|Uesiiou.  We  must  entreat  our  ri'aders'  patience.  Wn 
think  this  woman  also  demands  our  reverence.  Reverence'  i."- 
seldom  unbecoming  in  us,  but  thi'  wor.st  of  talking,  .such  as  we 
indidge  in  from  time  to  timi',  about  the  gri'at  di'ad,  is,  that  it 
'■ndangers  our  revereiici'  by  too  great  a  familiarity.  But  what 
ran  w'(‘  reverenci' — sutfering? — it  wi'  would  speak  reveri'utlv  to 
Aaron  in  his  bells,  about  to  minister  w'ithin  the  vc'il,  or  to  the 
mini.ster  touching  sacri'd  things  at  thi'  altar  ;  even  a  bad  inaii 
lias  this,  that  while  ministering,  he  has  the  power  of  overawing 
gi\en  to  him.  Well!  may  we  not  reva'rence  suttering  then? 
file  \ery  bereaved  become  venerable  whih'  tin*  ])ow'er  of  their 
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Ix'iva vciiH'iit  is  oil  Shall  \V(.‘  not  rovcrt'iuM*  those  uhuaiv 

ahh*  to  clinih  tin*  hinhest  altar-stairs — who  ran  hold  and  haiullv 
the  true  snhlinu*  i  Is  not  that  a  ^ix'at  ]>o\vor  still  niven  to  iim)^ 
to  t*all  down  lire  troni  hi‘aven,  and  not  to  consume  the 
Ii(‘vei’,  hut  to  kindle  th(‘  sacrifice*?  Klizah(‘th  Ikirrett  Hrowiiiujr 
iiad,  in  a  very  4*iniiK*nt  de^rc'e*,  all  these  ]»owers  ;  and  we  ii'el  lor 
her  tile  reverence*  which  we*  wendd  lain  infuse  int<>  otlii*r  hearts. 
She*  has  suffered  some*! hiiiL*' from  (*ditors  and  re*viewe*i’s,  and  tluir 
rae*i*  (who  that  is  host  and  noblest  has  not  ?)  1  Ik*  race*  of 

(Jifford  or  <»f  Zinlus  is  not  e*xtine*t:  would  that  it  were!  But 
laiicv  a  e*ritic  withmit  r(*ve*rt*ne*(‘.  ^  et  such  liavt*  mostly  sp(»ke‘ii 

of  Mrs.  ]>rownin!4,  and  e‘ven  while*  they  s]>e>ke,  we*  have  th(ni|^flit 
W(*  heard  the*  e*e*ho  of  the  e*onse*cratino'  wor-ls  of  the  ve*ry  genius 
of  I)uhK*ss — ‘  H(*r(*  and  heM*(*hy,  I  anoint  th*  o  anel  se*t  thee*  apart 
to  Ik*  the*  chie‘f  ass  ;md  inMnih*  ;  an  ass  ihyse*il,  tlnni  shalt  also  lx* 
able  to  give*  e‘ars  to  othe*rs.’  (  Bi  !  broth(‘r  critie*s,  we  sonietinics 
sav,  do  but  le*t  us  think,  there  is  somewhere  in  our  mi<ist  tlio 
<*hief’est  of‘<iouk(*yd(nn  anel  elulne*ss.  It  may  be*  we* — we*  know  net— 
but  heov  care‘ful  it  b(*hove*s  us  to  be*  lest,  while  |>ointing  the* finger 
of’ e*onte*mpt  at  some*  V(*nerable*  form,  by  that  ve*ry  sign.  tlK*  ^^'!]!!!*! 
of  dulne,*ss  should  e*laim  us  as  be*.st -beloved,  anel  ne*ar(*st  to  lih 
love  and  liking.  We  may  pivsume*  our  friends  to  be  not  iniao- 
e|uainte*el  with  Luthers  rooke*ry.  dust  bene*ath  his  window,  Ik* 
says,  is  a  small  wood,  ami  the*re‘  the*  roeiks  and  jae*kelaws  d(»  hold 
their  die‘t.  The*y  are  journe*ying  to  and  fro,  anel  k(*e}»ing  up  a 
e*lame»ur  witlmut  any  e*e*asing,  as  if  the*y  we*re*  all  elruid<en — all 
e*hatte‘ring  at  once*.  ‘  'rhe*ir  e‘m]K*re)r,'  says  good  Martin,  ‘  I  haw 
not  se*e*n,but  tlK*ir  nobles  are  for  e‘ver  strutting  b(‘fore*  e»ur  (*ye*s— 
not  in  ve*rv  eo.^ly  garme‘nts,  but  rather  sim])ly  e*lael  in  om*  cidoiir. 
all  elresse*d  in  blae*k  :  all  are*  gre‘y-e*ye*el,  all  sing  the*  same  soiig. 
with  some*  nettv  elitf(*re‘ne*e*s.  There*  are  high  and  miglilv  hud' 
aiming  the*m,  but  what  the*y  resolv'e  I  know  not.  d'hus  niiKn 
hav(*  I  gathere‘d  from  an  interprete*r,  that  the*y  have  a  inightv 
e‘xpe*eiition  and  wai*  in  hand  against  whe*at  anel  barle*y,  (»at.s,  r>v. 
ami  all  manne‘r  of  e*orn  ami  grain  ;  ami  here*in  will  many  win 
knighthood  ami  elo  gre'at  fe*ats  of  arms.  We  hundily  salute*  them 
all,  ami  wish  the*m'  all  s]utte*d  on  a  page-stake  toge*the*r.'  It  will 
not  be  very  unrighte*e>us  to  give*  .some  such  characterizatieiii  a> 
the*  fitting  om*  to  that  singular  lite‘raiy"  re)oke*rv,  the  Diet 
I\(*viewe*rs.  \\  i*  beleing  tei  the*  craft,  but  it  mav  trulv  lu*  .saiel,  a 
more*  he>rny-e*wd  race*  e it  elotarels  has  se*ielom  bee*n  se*en.  dhev 
sought  to  claimiur  eleiwnWeirelsworth,  Cole*rieige,  (  arlvh*.  Tciiny- 
seui,  ami  Klizabe'th  ]>re>wning.  Trulv,  whe*n  we*  think  of  those* 
thing.s,  We*  pe‘rce*ive*  that  the*  w«>rlel  lias  ne*e*<l  e»f  !  to  i’<‘a'l  t" 
critics  lesse.»ns  in  the*  art  e't*  e*ritie*ism. 


f'Jiit  \\’h;\t  is  i)(n*frv  ^  Miwl  tfi  I  '  ^ 

.••tt.;...|.t  ,..||  vo„  ;.  s,:,t,!  A.tncL  In  IV ^ 

linknou  n  to  our  loaders  v  Tlaav  iioi 

<><  lli<|triU's,  wii,,  ,ii,.,|  sn.l.lciilv  .,,,.7  J''  '”■'•■•"‘'<>11  ,1,'irl  of  on, 

"'‘-I'  was  ,o  io.vo  V^n  nSVr 

yoni.o  |n,|,,,n  warrior.  Ho  was  l.-.v  V  ,  I'''n.lso,n,- 

•■|,1,MII1S(  Ins  loss;  ||,.  fi|,,|„.  j]  ij.*’  ”'^1“'  "as  not  proof 

••"■'-"•■V  <la‘.v  was  no  .j,,v  or  at,.  Z  , 

'■'01  liy  fire  .spot  wlior,'  t|io  «•  '*•,  and  ho  sat  nntsin,.’ 

i'-  tlM.s  ia.v,.  a  |i|t;:,,J^  l-uno.l  her;  for  thot 
l-araral.lv  ihc.ir  lor, Is  ;  lik,.  ..s  ,■,»  o!  t  ''7'"  ‘ 

H.‘  .a,l  hoar,!  fh,.  „|,|  |.,s,p|,,' I  7  f  ‘'’"'‘‘7 

land  oi  souls,  for  (»v,ui  tlio  DV  \  *  wliicli  lod  to 

•■*'"1  l".p,.s,  an,|  s„n-s  I.n,,!  j  ^  *1^ 

« fti,i  ,1,..  ,.,„f  r'' 

"I  il|o  jonnu.y.  H,-  kn,.w  not  winoli  "I''"  ‘‘ 

. .  If  tanst  ..-o  sonth  t  "•'y  If  must  o-,,,  |,„t 

til.'  |.athway,  l,o  stv  n  tV"' ^  ••'■s  I,,. 

ao  ,  i.iny,. ;  th,.  fiiivsts,  th,.  hills  th  ■  *.*^11'*^*^*  *’*  country 
"oiv  th,3  same  appcaran,-,.  as  iVana'l  i"''*  <lf  •'^troanis, 

"•  ''arlv  hoin,.  of  his  lost  an,l  hnri,.,l"i\ 

'!"';'."‘.k  tr,.,.s  an,|  hnsh,.! 

"  .-ni.l  tinallv  it  ,lisapp,.t  .1  Ifo,,,. 

aor,.  ,.h....rt"| ;  rh,.  .air  h,.,.ann.  ,Sl  •  1 

"  \ray,  an, I  that  h,.'ln,l  l,.fi  I?,  |  •  '1  <l‘at  h,-  was  in 

■'•■..oth  h,.  ,.an  .  ,  “‘o  '••"*<1  -f  .snow 

••'nd  ohain  of  h’i||Vt..|  il'"’  't"  ''' 

door  stoo,l  an  o|,|  n.an  wi  h  w r,  ^  =‘",| 

of  .startlin,,0,rillian,.v.  his  si  ''  '''"'"'"■d  ,l,.,.p-snnk 

sltins.  an,l  h,.  ha.’l  a  s  .  fT  7  ''T' 

'hh.f  im..r!npi,.,|  fh,''"v  •'jy.'”"lo  l'■■••s.s  this  'wav'’ 

y,.u;  sahl'l  ..  .'  •  '"‘7  *  '"I’lx'wayan.  .|  Zvo 

'''■-'^"■ot,;hn.o  pk,;,,  /,  f,' ; ,  ;^"‘'>o>;dor  onlf  an,|  tho 

"I"'"  '<.s  h..r,|,.rs-,'his  is'  t  '■V''",''""'  of  .sonis.  Von 
l.ak,.  yonr  ho,|y  witj,  yon.  I,.ava  it  I  ^1'"  y«>n 

.  ,  "III  ,|,,^  an,i  von  will  tin,l  vn  ‘V’ '“*'1  3<>nr  arrows, 

-An,|  h,!  ,li,l  so  an, I  ,1m  r.  ''o'lv  -safe  wh(.n  v,m 

p'*  I'o  lia,|  •sn,l,|,.nlv’r,.<.,.iv,.,|  11  ''■•'‘'■'•llor  honn,lo-l  fhrwAr,l, 

'«'av..s,  stn-a.ns  I  kl  ‘'"•o'  .sl.a,fs,- 

"is,  lakes,  w(.ro  only  n.-no  hrioh  ,  ...t 
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coiiiolv  tliaii  those  ho  liad  h‘tt.  (^vaturos  sprung  hy  him  with 
tVoiMloiii  and  oontid(*n(*(*,  tor  no  hlnod  was  slusl  thi'n*  ;  and  hinh 
of  hoautiful  pluinagi*  inhal»iti‘d  the  grov(*s,  and  sported  uii  tlu* 
waters.  IJnt  lie  notiet'd  om*  thing — tlu*  trcH's  and  <>hjoct> 

did  not  stoji  his  passagt*.  Tlnw  were  in.  tact  tlie  souls  of 
inat''rial  tree's.  Ih*  hoeanie*  st'iisihh'  that  he  was  in  the  land  of 
shadows.  Mt‘  travelh'd  on  long,  wln'ii  lu*  eaine  to  tlu'  hanks  of 
a  hroa<l  lako,  and  in  tin' centre*  a  large' and  lu'autitul  island;  aiul 
tln'ic  he'  foinid  eui  the*  margin  a  shining  white'  e*anoe'.  The  eehl 
man  had  told  him  of  this.  The're*  were'  shining  ])adelle‘S.  He* 
ente'ii'd  the'  e'anoe',  ainl  took  the  padelles  in  his  hanels,  and  to  lii> 
jov  and  surprise  In*  l)e*he*ld  the*  eihje'e't  ot  his  se'areh  hy  his  side 
in  a  white*  e'anoe*,  the*  ve'rv  e'ounte*rpart  eif  his.  'rh(*y  pushed 
euit  from  shoi'e^,  anel  h(‘gan  to  cross  the*  lake,  and  to  make*  tor  the* 
islainl,  ioit  tln*y  we*re'  in  ft*ar,  for  tin*  wave's  rose*,  and  throiodi 
tin*  e’h'ar  wate*rs  the*y  could  se*e'  ln*a]KS  e>t  heings  who  had 
jiciishe'd  hefore,  and  whose*  hon(*s  lay  stre*wed  at  the*  hottenn  of 
the*  lake';  hut  the*  maste*r  ed*  life*  hael  ele*cre*e*el  te)  le*t  the*ni  jia.ss. 
ami  the*V  ]>asse*el  e>ve*r  the*  whiteiU'el  e*elge'  e)f  the'  WaVe*S.  Ihlt 
the'v  .saw  many  sinking:  e>lel  nn*n,  we*re*  the're*,  ami  veumg  nie‘ii. 
and  male's,  ami  fe*male'S  ed’ all  ranks  anel  age*s  ;  seum*  jiasscel,  and 
some*  sank  ;  it  was  only  the*  chilelreu  wlm.se!  e*ane)es  se'ciuoei 
te»  nn*e‘t  no  wave's,  ami  whe>  ne*ve*r  sank.  Anel  at  last  eiur  lia|))»\ 
pair  leapt  euit  eef  the*ir  e'amee'S  upeui  the*  hajijiy  islanel.  The*} 
fe'lt  that,  the*  air  was  fe>e>el  ;  the'v  fe*lt  that  it  muirishe'd  and 
it  strongtln*m*el  :  there*  we'ie*  me  te*m]K*sts ;  the're*  was  no  ie*e*: 
the're*  we‘Ve*  m»  wiiiels,  aiiel  im  eun*  sutfe'ieel  hunge*!*,  aiiel  n* 
e»m*  nn*urm*d  for  tin*  eh'ael.  ddie*  yeumg  warrieu*  lemge*d  l" 
stav  with  his  hriele*,  hut  In*  hael  tee  ge)  hae*k  ten*  his  heeelv.  He  elid 
m»t  se*e*  the*  ma>te*r  of  life*;  hut  he  he*arel  his  voie*e'  whispe'iiiii; 
e»n  a  s«d’t  hrce'Ze*,  ‘  ( )h,  them  highly  favcMtivel,  ge>  hae*k  tee  tin*  lanei 
whe'in’c  veui  e*ame*  :  ye>ur  linn*  hasne>t  yet  (Hum*  ;  vou  have* 
fmishrd  the*  elutie*s  for  whie*h  I  maele  you;  redurn  te»  yenn 
pe'oph*  ;  yem  have*  visite*el  the*  laml  ed’  semis  :  the*re*fore*  VeMl  will 
h»*  a  rule*!'  e)f  VeUir  pe*e>]de'  feU’  luailV  elaVS.  (le»  hae*k  JUld 
take*  up  yemr  hoely,  ami  the*n  you  shall  I'cturn  anel  re'jeiiu  tlu' 
spirit  ot  vemr  lunle*,  wailing  te»r  vem  he*re*  in  the  Iniiise*  ot  lit’* 
She*  is  ae*e'e*pte*d  ;  ;inel  sin*  will  he*  alwavs  happie'i'  In'ie,  than 
\\he*n  I  tirst  e*alle'el  he'r  from  the*  laml  ed’  simw.’  Ami  the*  vedc* 
(va.st'd,  ami  tin*  vemng  warrior  aweeke*.  He*  was  still  in  tin*  laim 
nt  >ne»w.  hut  that  was  true  which  the*  maste*r  ed’  life*  te>hl  him: 
he*  ht'cann*  a  gre'at  le'aele*r,  fe>r  he*  hael  visite*d  the*  laml  ed’ souls. 

'rids  hi*;iutiful  traelitiem  is  not  eudy  jieu'try  itse'lf,  hut  it  ism 
answe'r  alse>  te»  the  epn'stiem.  What  are*  tin*  use's  eif  yxW/’;/- 
Poetry,  as  we*  eletim*  it,  ed'  tin*  highe*st  oreler,  is  o 


1I7«(^  i-<  the  Ksr  of  Po<’tr;i  / 

I  •  /  .  ,%wl  iwH^frv  i)\'  tin*  hi‘’licst  onU‘i'  turtl\(‘r 

the  -f  .:,,yir;(  of  the  O, on  able  to  mol  mid 

i  / —y-  the  fm>d  W  so,ds.  This  is,  at 
tVo  highost-,ur,os.  This ...  the.  ,..,...0 
l.nis  ;  ti.is  ...  the  s,ant  ot  ^rrh.: 

1“'"'  "'rtia' 

inei..!,  in 

J.nyu  anel_^^thj«er  „f  pathle'ss  and  illimitahle  .il.ls 

f s, Si 

S  Sir  SIS'! Sir, 

iutcrpivts  th.n  t(.  tlu.inst.lvns  ;  sho.s  to  *''£*'  'S|’^  unread. 
,,.11  tenderness,  intentinns  in  then  n.n  s  .  “J- 
uutla.ngl.t  ..f  iK.f.m.  ;  .Iraws  n,.  thn  curtain  tinin  Uh...  then 
heaven;  an.l  inak..s  eartli  ...n.lerfnl  hy  tl.eir  laesence. 

‘  A  that  never  uas  on  sea  or  land.’ 

l!ut  still  this  ,..«.t.y,  it  may  h,.  said,  is  v.tv  pretty.  Imt  vvlmt 
is  tlu.  11s..  ef  it  after  all  t  Is  it  net  v.-ry  much  like  an  -dd  la  ly  s 
ehina.  nu.re  reinarkal.le  as  a  curiositv  than  a  necessity  t  hike 
ehiinnev-ernainents,  or  Indian  anti<|ni  its,  i.i  a  • 
of  tritling  than  .'vn  of  taste-,  an.l  more.  ....fnl  to  fill  n, 
.he  e-orn.-rs  of  an  i.ile-  life-,  than  to  stre-ngth.-n  the  ae-tivitu-s  ol  a 
h„sv  one  V  We-  have  thought  the  .pie-stion  may  he  put  thus  - 
Is  there  any  value-  in  the-  work  of  mmist.-rs  ;  anel  .hat  s  t 
value  t  We-  use-.l  to  know  an  amiahle  Irien.  ,  who  .h-e-l, 
his  .ill  an.l  wish  to  have-  a  eh.ze-n  e.f  thee  rmgh-a.h-rs,  as  I"-  ‘-die 
the  more  e-min.-nt  of  our  ministers,  shot  in  ‘  >>;ark.-t-pl.  tt  I. . 

a  ]iuhlii-  e-xam])le,  and  the  re-mainili-r  oiele-ie-i  i>  am  to. 
son...  elista.it  i>e.ial  and  ii.elustrial  st-tth-me-nt. 
tViemllv  man  :  Not  a  ha.l  fe-llow  e-ith.-r  ...  some 
Welmve  lost  sight  of  him  now  for  tw.-nty  y.-ars  ’  y"  ' 

.hat  a  man  like-  that  we.nhl  m.t  he-  l.ke-ly  to  rehsl.  ' 

eiiir  authore-ss.  Jfiit  sujipeisc  the.  lace  o  m.ms 
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us«*tul,  >vh<»  tln‘11  is  to  Ih*  tin;  miiiisU‘r  s  iniiiistor  ?  Fur  mai) 
caiiuot  live  by  IjicimI  alone,  aiul  of  all  men  tin*  minister,  bar 
\vlit»  then  is  to  be  tlie  minister  f  not  our  br(‘tbren,  for  tln‘y  imw 
most  likely  out  no  farther  than  wi*  have,  and  see  no  nnne  ;  tliay 
are  in  tin*  shock  ot  battle  as  wt*  are.  W  bo  tlu‘n  (  W  by  soiui* 
old  middle-aoe  monk  in  bis  old  black  letter  cowl,  or  some  still 
ami  tramjuil  ln‘art,  shut  up  to  its  sick  cbandu*]-  from  a  lit,, 
of  strib*  ;  (U*  sonn*  sucb  b(‘ing  as  Mrs.  Browning,  in  whom  may 
be  united  tin*  lofty  intuition  ti^  tin*  widest  ])ossible  culture,  an, I 
tin*  reach  of  bo{)(*s  aud  aspirations  most  s\d)lime.  Bln*  is  the 
minister’s  minister. 

Of  all  tin*  pot‘ts  t(»  whom  ])oetrv  been  a  tt*rribly  lH*autit’Ml 
delineation  of  souls,  aud  of  the  land  ot  souls,  we  will  nut 
surely  s;iy  through  all  agi*s  Mrs.  Browning  is  the  highest  ;  bin 
we  will  sav  she  must  rank  as  high  as  any.  Have  wi*  not  in 
reading  poets  said.  That  is  yery  beautiful !  That  is  great  !  Thar 
I*'  true!  but  we  hava*  closi.d  the  b()ok,  and  have  turned  our  taiv 
tit  tin*  tire,  and  musi'd,  and  said:  ‘Ah,  but  that  is  not  higlirsi, 
tln*rt*  is  more  than  that!’  Why,  vvc*  say  that  wln'U  wt*  U'ad 
Shakspere,  How  b(‘autiful  I  Inuv  glorimis !  Ah,  vivid  sctnirs! 
.Ml,  terribh*  !  Ah,  fairy  world  !  but  tln‘re  is  nion*  than  that. 
.\nd  when  wi*  read  (Jo(‘tln*,  how  soon  wi*  turn  from  that  crystal 
palace  where  iron  is  madi*  to  mingh^  with  the  glass  in  it.> 
firm  transparc'ncy  ;  and  wt*  say,  yes,  how  beautifid,  and  liow 
terrible!  but  tln‘re  is  more  than  Unit.  And  when  wi*  ivad 
Si'hiller — brava*,  ]»assionat(*,  free,  devoted  ;  after  his  inddt* 
ballads  have  rung  their  m(*st  sonorous  chime,  we  say.  Ah!  imt 
there  is  more  than  that.  And  of  ( ’owper,  wt*  say  tin*  same;  and 
of  Wordsworth,  ami  of  Tennyson.  Wc*  cannot  jierhaps  alwaV' 
^u|H‘iaild  te  that  we  have  rec(‘iyiMl,  fha  more  tlian  that,  but  the 
height  of  tin*  poi'try  may  be  measured  by  the  (h'pth  of  tin* 
peace  that  it  lu'stmvs,  the  calm  of  the  satisfaction  it  gives, — as  it 
l»*ayes  the  spirit  unable  to  s;iy,  ‘Mon*  than  that  !  mon*  thantli:!t! 
That  shall  always  be  in  our  (‘stimatiou  the  highest  which  tills 
up  most  comjdetely  tin*  void  vt'ssel  of  our  humanitv' — our  heart. 
N  <*u  n*ad  do, ‘tin*.  Is  it  not  emiin*ntly  un.satisfactorv  t  Mavi*  V'* 
net  i*xclainn*d,  ‘  ( )h.  CFul  !  this  won't  do  ;  this  answers  no  high»*st. 
And  turning  to  Schiller,  have  we  not  felt  the  sati.sfactioii  nt 
aci*, »mplisln*d  n‘st  '  But  there  conn*  tinu*s  when  Schilh*r  is  a.s 
tar  from  s,atistying  as  doetlu* ;  the  highest  in  us  listens  f,>r  tin* 
higln*st  whih*  we  n*ad,  aud  listen  in  V’ain.  Shall  we  make  oiir 
readers  undei*stand  what  we  nn*an,  when  we  say,  as  cem]>arimr 
t»e,*thoaud  Schiller  t,»gether,  tin*  latter  pot‘t  answ(*r.s  most  !<► 
tin*  ,l,*.sire  ,,t  the  s,,ul  ^  So  W(*  would  call  Flizabeth  BrowiiimJ 
l!i,‘  '*■^.•*1 'M'T  e|  ,,nr  Idgln*!’  tiatie'c,  (Mi,  had  .‘■In*  i>, ,>^e''M‘d  tlie 
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faiMiltv  so  riohly  | x ^ssesst ‘d  by  tlio  (b‘nnan  !  Hut  know  tliat 
.slio  sjM»kr  of  far  luon'  distant  thiui^s.  Slio  cmuiM  touch  plaintivi* 
tours,  inoviui^  to  tlu‘  i‘V(‘ry  day  tears  of  life.  Slie  had  a  retal,  a 
>iin|>l(‘  nxMl,  <ni  wlueli  slu‘  poured  forth  notes,  as  we  may  liear, 
to  charm  very  human  simple  hearts.  She  had  iiute-likt' airs,  hut 
V(»u  kiKOV  her  h(‘st  hy  the  trumpet.  This  simple,  blithe  woman, 
has.  anaiust  all  tin*  hostility  of  critics,  shatttaed  away  the  ]>reiu- 
dices  of  thousands  who  did  not  hear  her  gladly,  but  wen* 
rompollrd  to  h(‘ar  —  imiversnlly  now  crowiu'd  chief  womau-pot‘t 
(»f  any  aoi'  or  time.  This  homa^t'  was  wruu<4‘  for  Inn*  from  t'Vt'ii 
thi‘  cold  lip  of  the  Afltnurn }n ,  as  shi‘  (U‘scended  into  h(‘r  prema- 
tiindv  sculpturt‘(l  tomb — chi(‘f  i)o(‘tc‘ss  of  all  a<^t‘S.  \V(*  may, 
pt'ihaps,  scaiNM'ly  compt‘te  f(‘r  her  admission  into  that  rank 
of  mi'ii,  wlu'n*  ])erhaps  only  should  be  sexm  the  sac*red  four, — 
llonuM’  an<l  Dante,  Milton  and  Shaksjx're  ;  and  yt‘t,  with  th(‘ 
rx(*eption  of  Daut(*,  u<>t  had,  as  she  liad,  (‘iiti'red  into 

the  sceiKM  V,  th(‘  mystery,  th(‘  majesty,  th(‘  sorrow  and  olory  ol 
th(‘  liioluM*  life.  (\»uld  sh(*  hav(‘  h'arned  more  ^  Tin*  ‘  ( \asa  (lui<ii 
Windows’  is  full  of  n  velumnait  flow  of  passiimate  spt'eeli, 
i(‘Vealino‘  the  ama/ino  flood  which  rushed  thi’ouiL^h  her  .soid  : 

tlm^  t h<‘  following  on — 

VIUESTS. 

‘  IVlt'sts,  priests  ! — tliere’s  no  such  name, — (rod’s  own.  oxceipt 
Ve  lake  most  vainly.  Tlirouyjh  Heaven’s  lifted  ^ate 
'Pin*  priestly  ephod  in  sole  ^lory  swept, 

Wlien  Clirist  ascended,  entered  in,  and  sate 
Witli  victor  face  sid)linicly  ovtwvvept, 

At  Heity's  rii^ht  hand,  to  mediate, 
ib‘  alone,  he  for  ever.  On  his  hreast 
'Phe  Trim  and  tlie  'riniminim,  fed  witli  lire 
P’rom  il\(‘  Pull  (o)dhead,  ilicker  with  the  unrest 
OP  humau,  ]>itiPid  lu‘art heats.  Come  uf)  higher. 

All  ChrisliausI  Levi’s  trihe  is  dispossest ! 

That  solitary  all)  ye  shall  ailmire, 
but  not  cast  lots  Per.  "The  last  chrism,  poured  riijlit, 

\\  as  on  that  Head,  and  ])Oured  for  !>urial 
And  not  Pur  «lomiuation  in  men’s  siijht. 

Wliat  are  these  churches  !  'IMu*  old  temple  wall 
Hoth  overlook  them  juirelini;  with  the  sleit(t\t 
Of  surplice,  candlestick,  and  altar-])all. 

Hast  church  and  west  ch.urch,  ay,  north  church  and  south, 

I’ome’s  church  and  Jhieland's, — let  them  all  repent, 

And  mak(‘  concordats  ’twixt  their  soul  and  mouth, 

Succcc«l  St.  Paul  hv  workiiur  at  the  tent, 
occome  mtallibh*  guides  hy  speakimj:  truth. 

And  excommunicate  their  ))wn  pride  that  bent 
And  eramped  the  souls  oP  men.’ 

I  he  tolhovino-  extract  is  Prom  lu*r  ‘Poems  brpo’o  t 'onL;ro«s,’ 
Loin  mneb  op  ^vbi«•h.  politionllv,  wo  cordially  dissent  : — 
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THE  UEcJEXERATION  of  ITALY. 

Is  it  true— may  it  l>e  spoken, — 

'I'hat  she  who  has  hiin  so  still 
AVitli  a  woiiiul  in  her  breast, 

And  a  llowcr  in  her  hand. 

And  a  ^rave-stone  under  her  head, 

\Vhile  every  nation  at  w  ill 
JJeside  her  has  dared  to  stand 
And  llout  her  with  pity  and  scorn, 

Sayin^^  “  She  is  at  rest. 

She  is  fair,  she  is  dead. 

And,  leaving  room  in  her  stead 
To  U8  w  ho  are  later  born, 

This  is  certainly  best !  ” 

Saying,  “  Alas,  she  is  fair, 

Very  fair,  but  dead, 

And  so  we  have  room  for  the  race.” 

—Can  it  be  true,  be  true, 

That  she  lives  anew’  ? 

That  she  rises  up  at  the  shout  of  her  sons. 

At  the  trumpet  of  France, 

And  lives  anew’  ? — is  it  true 
That  she  has  not  moved  in  trance, 

As  in  Forty-eighth 

When  her  eyes  were  troubled  with  blood 
Till  she  knew’  not  friend  from  foe, 

Tiff  htr  hand  teas  cautfht  in  a  strait 
Of  her  cerement  and  hajffid  so 
J^'or  doin(f  the  deed  she  innifd  ; 

And  her  u'eakfoot  stnmhfed  across 
The  ^ race  of  a  k  incf. 

And  dow  n  she  dropt  at  heavy  loss, 

And  we  ploomily  covered  her  face  and  said, 

“  We  have  dreamed  the  thing  j 
She  is  not  alive,  but  dead.” 

‘  Ay,  it  is  so,  even  so. 

Ay,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Kaeli  broken  stone  that  long  ago 
She  thing  behind  her  as  she  w  ent 
In  discouragement  and  bewilderment 
Through  the  eairns  of  Time,  and  missed  her  way 
lletween  to-day  and  yesterday. 

Up  springs  a  living  man. 

And  each  man  stands  with  his  face  in  the  light 
Of  his  own  drawn  sword, 

Ueady  to  do  w  hat  a  hero  can. 

Wall  to  sap,  or  river  to  ford, 

Cannon  to  front,  or  foe  to  pursue, 

5>till  ready  to  do,  and  sworn  to  be  true, 

As  a  man  and  a  ])Htriot  can. 

Piedmontese,  eapolitan, 
lombard,  Tuscan,  Itomagnole, 

Fach  man’s  body  having  a  soul, — 
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Count  liow  many  they  stand, 

All  of  tliom  sons  of  ilie  land. 

Evert/  live  mtm  there 
Allied  to  a  dead  man  helotc, 

Aiul  the  deadest  with  blood  to  spare 
To  ijuieken  a  livinjj  hand 
I  n  ease  it  should  ever  he  slow. 

(\^unt  how  many  they  eonie 
'fo  the  heat  of  l^iedmont’s  drum, 

AVith  faces  keener  and  grayer 
Than  swords  of  tlie  Austrian  slayer, 

All  set  ai;ain8t  the  foe. 

“  Kmperor 
Evermore.” 

‘  Cut  of  the  dust,  where  they  unround  tljem. 

Cut  of  the  holes,  where  they  do^ij^ed  them, 

Cut  of  the  hulks,  where  they  wound  them 
111  iron,  tortured  and  ilo^ojed  them  ; 

Cut  of  the  streets,  where  they  chased  them, 
d'axed  them  and  then  hayonettod  them, — 

Cut  of  the  homes,  where  they  sj)ied  on  them, 

(Csiiifx  their  ilau^hters  and  wives), 

Cut  of  the  church,  where  they  fretted  them, 

Itotted  their  souls  and  debased  them. 

Trained  them  to  answer  with  knives, 
d'hen  cursed  them  all  at  their  prayers  I — 

Cut  of  cold  lands,  not  theirs, 

AVhere  they  exiled  th(*m,  starved  them,  lied  on  them  ; 

Hack  they  come  like  a  wind,  in  vain 
CTamped  up  in  the  hills,  that  roars  its  road 
The  stronger  into  the  open  plain  ; 

Of  like  a  tire  that  burns  the  hotter 
And  lonjrer  for  the  crust  of  cinder, 

Servinjx  better  the  ends  of  the  potter ; 

(h'  li/i'e  a  restrained  word  of  Clod, 

JEalfillin^  itself  ht/  what  seems  to  hinder* 

(^ulI(l  she  li.ive  »;ivc‘ii  us  more  liad  slic  livc'd  huin'iu* — ‘this 
Eritoumrt  [Muds’ — this  Un;i  ainoii^  |M)id(‘ss(‘S.  As  W(i 

<ln  nut  (h‘sir(‘  (‘sjurially  to  ivfor  to  hm*  [Militical  [Mudry 
a;;aiii,  may  say  Ikuo,  tliat  s1k‘  witli  her  hushaiid — her 
peer  in  ^('iiius — lived  in  Fhu’enei*  for  the*  last  twtdve  y(‘ars, 
and  with  wonderful  (‘ueroy  thr(‘\v  herself  into  the  Italian  eausi^. 
\V(‘  do  not  admire  this  order  of  her  [muuus  in  an  (Mjual  de^nu? 
with  those  more  truly  hers  ;  hut  let  th(*se  sufHee  as  illus¬ 
trations  (d‘  the  majestic  vehemeiict*  to  which  slui  could  knit  her 
-perch. 

We  suppose  lifr  never  open(*(l  mon*  radiantly  than  it  opened 
tor  hlizalMdh  Ikarndt.  She  was  horn  in  London — hoin  in  opu- 
leiie<‘ — the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  <m(*  of  our  Dissenting 
Circles  ;  and  the  first  vision  we  have  of  her  is  about  the  year 
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|s:>(> — a  voiniiLr  liirl,  witii  a  ra<li;mt  sln>wer  i>t 
l«*val  ytniiiLC  ^a*a<l  with  all  aiahicious  tlioui^hts.  Miss  Mjt, 

fnnl  vivitllv  hriiiiL;s  h»‘r  luDore  our  (‘Vos  as  sIr*  saw  Ikm*,  aial  !4;iv«‘s 
us  to  soo  lior  most  i*x[»rcssivi‘  tiiev,  aud  lai'ou  toudor  (‘Vi's  tViiioc,! 
with  d.irk  ovo-laslu*s  ;  h(*r  swoet  siiiilo,  aud  a  look,  sla*  says,  of 
.such  youthfuluc.ss,  that  it  was  diHicult  to  p'rsuade  soun*  tViciul> 
she  was  old  «*nouoh  to  Ik*  iutnxluccd  into  company.  Yet  this  younc 
erratun*  had  <larcd  to  translate  th(‘  ]Vonu‘thcus  of  ^Eschyhis,  and 
tn  1m*  i1u‘  authoress  of  an  E.ssay  <m  Miml,  in  which  she  dcah 
freelv  with  tiie  names  ot  (lihhou,  Ikukley,  Ikdinohrokc/,  Plato, 
and  l>a<Mni.  Miss  Mitfm’d  was  far  advanced  in  lih*,  hut  it  se(‘nis 
a  plea.s^mt  intimacy  spram;*  uj)  luDween  the  (‘luvrful  old  ladyand 
the  vomiL,^  ^irl.  One  likes  to  s(‘e  her  at  this  ]H‘riod  <4‘  her  lit.*, 
little  as  w(‘  know  of  her  at  all — in  fact,  a  bright,  gloriiuis  girl— 
with  Womanhood  lu'fnre  her,  and  the  prospect  of  (‘asy,  ha|j])v 
womanhootl.  It  is  worth  noticing,  that  as  yet  lua*  higlau’  fe«*lii)g> 
and  enietinns  had  taken  no  shape.  She  had  thought,  and  read, 
and  translated,  hut  her  V(‘rs(‘.s,  hy  all  account,  do  not  taki'  rank 
ahove  thos<‘  of  llayl(*y  or  Miss  S(‘Avard.  We  will  C(»nceiv(‘  her 
as  a  hiieyant,  happy  girl.  S«hir‘  will  perhaps  say,  FJizahetli 
Ihowning  nev«‘r  could  have  Ik'i'u  a  happy  girl.  What  !  do  we 
not  rememh(‘i-  how  happy  we  W(‘r(‘  till — till  wlu  ii  i  That  wa> 
net  the  timewhiMi  then*  was  a  dang(‘r of  souk*  unhaj)py  <|Uestioii 
in  eveiy  heek  you  touched,  Mini  liv(‘d  mucli  fartlR*r  from  tie* 
kiiewh'dge  nf  human  woes,  and  tin*  more  daring  iiK'theds  in 
which  we  now  arraign  Divine  governments;  and  onlinan(*es  wciv 
net  yet  tcdlewed  hy  system.  R«‘mendK‘ring  what  her  lif<‘  hccaiin*, 
eiie  lingei's  t(‘nderly  round  the  gild’s  years,  soon  and  suddenlv  tu 
t  lose  hi't’ore  her  hy  a  hlack,  imptaietrahh*  veil.  Tho.s(*  iir.st  vc'MI' 
wei»*  passt*d  alteruatelv  in  Lmidon  and  near  MaKanti,  ameiig 
th  ose  wild  and  tdiarming  hills  on  tin*  Ih'refn'dshire  side*,  lliv 
father  had  a  country  residenc<‘  ther(‘,  and  thus,  with  ln‘r  hc-levni 
hroiher.  she  tolleW(‘d  her  (‘ally  and  h(‘l(R'(‘d  studies,  (‘spi'cially 
(Ireek.  Her  line.s  to  her  W(‘Il-known  teachei',  Hugh  St^'Wnrt 
l»e\al,  glance  ]»ack  to  that  time  :  tln*y  havt*  often  h(‘(*n  quoted. 

1  In*  wiin*  et  (  yprus,’ — hut  s])ac(‘ fmhids  tin*  ([notation  her(‘. 

1  ln‘  (*vil  days  spe(*dily  canu*.  Miss  ^litfu'd's  ac([uaintaiicc 
with  Inr  h(‘gan  aheut  tin*  y(‘.Mr  ISrk*),  and  it  was  tin*  yciti 
tellowiiig  she  broke  a  hlood-ves.s(*l  on  tilt'  lungs,  whi(di  did  not 
heal.  y(*t  ceiisumptien  did  not  int(*rv(*ne.  She  was  confined  for 
fwt'lve  months  to  her  (diamh(‘r,  in  In*]’  father’s  house,  in  Wiin- 
jK>h*  Str(*ct;  and  then*  I )r.  ( ’hamh(*rs,  on  tin*  apju’oach  of  wiut(‘f. 
ordei’t'd  fn*r  r(*nn>val  to  a  milder  climate.  Sin*  was  removc'd  to 
’rerquav.  H(*r  hrotln'r,  nn»re  h(*hwed  farlM‘yond  what  that  nda- 
tieii^hip  usually  repr(*sents,  accompanied  her,  and  then*  at  he* 
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that  ralainity  wliirli,  (‘Von  far  imuv  than  jUTsona! 
illiifss  aial  (lani»‘rr,  thivw  tin*  shadow  and  t;*looni  ovt‘rlH'r  life. 

Miss  ^[ittind  siiys, — 

‘  Nenrh  a  twelvemonth  had  passed,  and  the  invalid,  still  attended 
bv  her  allect innate  eoinpanions,  had  derived  much  benefit  from  tin' 
iilild  sea-breezes  ot*  Devonshire.  One  tine  sninmer  inornin^  her 
faNoiiritc  brother,  together  with  two  other  tine  young  men,  his 
friends,  embarked  on  hoard  a  small  sailing-vessel  for  a  trip  of  a  few 
hours,  fixeellent  sailors  all,  and  familiar  with  tho  eoast,  they  sent 
back  the  boatmen,  and  undertook  themselves  the  management  of  the 
little  craft.  Danger  was  not  dreamt  of  by  any  one  ;  after  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  no  one  could  divine  the  cause,  but  in  a  few*  minutes  afU.‘r 
their  embarkation,  and  in  sight  of  their  very  windows,  just  as  they 
wen*  crossing  the  bar,  the  boat  went  down,  and  all  who  were  in  her 
perished.  Kv(‘n  the  bodies  were  never  found.  I  was  told  by  a  party 
who  wi*re  travelling  that  year  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  that  it 
was  most  alfectingto  see  on  the  corner  houses  of  every  village  street, 
on  every  ehurch-door,  and  almost  on  every  cliff  for  miles  and  miles 
along  the  eoast,  handbills,  otfering  large  rewards  for  linen  east  ashore 
inarkt'd  with  the  Initials  of  the  beloved  dead;  for  it  so  chanced  that 
all  th(*  three  were  of  the  dearest  and  the  best ;  one,  1  believe,  an  only 
son,  the  otlu'r  the  son  of  a  widow. 

‘This  tragedy  iK'arly  killed  Klizabeth  ikarrett.  She  was  utterly 
prostrated  by  tho  horror  and  tlu*  grief,  and  by  a  natural  but  a  most 
unjust  feeling  that  slu*  had  been  in  some  sort  the  cause  of  this  great 
niisiTV.  It  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  she  could  lx* 
removed  in  an  invalid  carriagi',  and  by  journeys  of  twenty  mih‘s  a 
day,  to  her  atilicted  family  and  her  London  home.  The  house  that 
she  occupied  at  Torquay  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  most  shel¬ 
tered  ill  thi*  [)lace.  It  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  elilfs  alm(»st  close 
lothest‘a;  and  she  told  me  herself  that  during  that  whole  winter 
the  sound  of  the  waves  rang  in  her  ears  like  the  moans  of  one  dying. 
Still  she  clung  to  littu’aturc*  ami  to  (ireek  ;  in  all  probability  slu* 
would  have  died  without  that  whoh'some  diversion  of  her  thoughts. 
Her  nu'dic.il  attt'udant  did  not  always  understand  this.  To  pre\eut 
tlu*  remonstrances  of  her  friendly  physician,  Dr.  Harry,  slu*  <*aused  a 
small  iMlition  of  Plato  to  be  so  bound  as  to  rest'inble  a  novel.  Hi* 
did  not  know,  skilful  and  kind  though  he  were,  that  to  her  such 
h«)oks  were  not  an  arduous  and  painful  study,  but  a  consolation  and 
a  delight. 

Ivetunu'd  to  liondon.she  began  the  life  which  she  continued  for  so 
many  years,  confined  to  oiu^  large  and  commodious  but  darkened 
chamlu'r,  admitting  only  her  own  atlectionate  family  and  a  few  de- 
Noted  friends  ( 1,  mystdf,  have  oft(*n  joyfully  travelled  five-and-forty 
Mules  to  see  her,  and  returned  the  same  evening  without  entering 
anotlu*!’ hons(*)  ;  reading  almost  every  book  worth  reading  in  every 
l:inguai:e,  and  giving  herself  heart  and  soul  to  that  poetry  of  which 
she  seenud  born  to  be  the  [)riestess.* 


|s;>ii — li  v»niii_r  irirl.  witli  u  ni‘iu4iit  -'hower  o!  ii  '  — 

l'*v:il  V  'UIilt  hul  l  with  nil  au«inci*‘ii'i  thm^^lU'. 

f«'r'l  vi\i«llv  briii  j'  h*-T  u  tV»rh‘  «*iir  eyes  :i<  miw  lu‘r,  arit.l  jiv- . 
u.'  r«*  s*T‘  h»*r  in*»'T:  and  lan^o  t^ni'lcr  tr’ii,-.' 

’.vith  ‘lark  **v»‘-la.'ln‘s  :  h^*r  ^luilo.  aiivl  a  l'>'k.  'la.*  'UV'.  o: 

'U'*li  that  it  wii.'  ilirHonlt  to  p<‘rsuatie  5**1110  tri  n  t' 

-h»-w:i>old  *-u-.u'.'h  t<*  Ik.*  inrn«luo»Mi  iut*M>.mjKiny.  W  t  rh>  y. 

*  i^'.it'ir^*  luiil  •iar*"^!  to  translatr*  tho  lV'»iUf*tht*U' '>t  ^h.^'Ohyhi'.  * 
r**  U*  th»*  aiith'.'ro'.^  •!  an  E.'>;iy  on  Miruh  in  whioli  <h»*  .i  ah 
fn^t  lv  with  tia*  n  iiia  s  Mt*  ( fihlK>n.  l>‘rklt*y,  l>*linM)rMk»‘. 

and  Ht.  «‘n.  Mittdrd  was  tar  advaiK\*il  in  lit-*.  l*ut  it  '  t 

a  pl»*:is;int  intimaov  spran*^  up  lK^‘tw>.*t*n  tho  chtL*t*rtul  oM  I :id\  ai.  i 
th»*  vouiitT  !.nrL  0114*  lik»*5  to  >4*0  Inr  at  ihi'  |H'riod  «‘t  ho”  h*  . 
little  a>  wv  know  of  her  at  all — in  fact,  a  hri’j:ht,  oh'ri'Ui'  ‘j:i!' — 
with  WMiiianh'KKl  lK:*f"n?  h:  r,  and  the  pro<p*'Ot  «*f  oa.^y,  !i;i|  mv 
wonianlaHHi.  It  i'W.uth  n*.>tioiii^,  that  as  wt  la-r  hiulur 
and  r-iia  riMii'  had  tak^*n  ia»  sha|>4‘.  She  had  thouiiht.  aial  r-  a  ■. 
an«l  traii'Iatel.  hut  hor  vors4L*s,  hy  all  ac«‘Ounr,  do  n.»t  takf  rai.k 
:ih*v»*  th'*v-.f  of  Hayloy  or  Mi'S  S*\vard.  Wo  will  cnooivt.-  h.* 
'  a  l»u«*yant.  happy  i^irL  S'luo  will  {x-rhaps  s^iy,  Kliz.-h.  *h 
hr- *wniii*^'-  ia*vor  o. >uhi  havo  Ui-n  a  happv  ‘^irL  What  !  <i<  we 
!«*’'  r'*ineinl***r  h**w  happy  wt*  won*  till — till  wht  u  '  That  w  •' 
a-  r  the  tinio  wlu'U  Th“ro  was  a  dan^^^orof  si^tno  unliappv  *^1 
!u ‘A  ory  K  H  »k  you  touolnd.  M*'n  livod  luiioli  fart  1 10  r  trot  u  th* 
kn* *w l»  d'.:»‘  «*t  human  woos.  and  tin*  laoro  darinu'  nioth'»d'  h 
wliioh  w**  ii'ov  arm ’ LTu  Di vino  u«>vorn:nont> :  and  onliiuuio*  '  w  r* 
•ft  y*  t  foll'ovod  hy -y<teiu.  R^  inomU  riiojf  what  hor  lift*  heoatii*. 
laif  lin-oni  tonderlv  round  th**  ^jirl’s  Vv  ars.  >oou  and  'uddfulv  :  • 
.  iM-ton*  hor  hy  a  hlack,  inipi iiotrahh*  veil,  hiio^t,*  hr''  voai' 
Aon*  pa."od  altt*rnatt*ly  in  London  and  iioar  alalvorn,  aia'-ii'j; 
'h**'o  wild  aiitl  oharniiiiL:-  hills  on  tin*  Horoford.'iun*  sidio.  Ih* 
Mtlior  had  a  oountrv  it  <id**noo  iln*n‘,  ami  thu',  with  lu'r  Klo'.to, 
•n»i!n  r.  sla*  toll*>\Vi*il  hor  oarly  and  lx*loVt‘il  'tu»lio<,  O'pooiilh 
Or.H-k.  Ht-r  hm*s  tt>  ht*r  wt*ll-known  t**aohoi*.  liuiih  Srt.‘W\.:* 
l>*»\ah  !.;lano*  ha«*k  to  tliat  tiim*  :  tht*v  havo  t>fton  hot'n 
‘  d’ho  wim*  ttf  (  yprii.'.’ — hut  >paoo  f*rhitls  tht*  (pi.ttatit‘U  horo. 

lln*  4*vil  tlaV'  .'|K*odily  oaino.  Miss  ^lirfor»r>  a'*t[uaintaiio. 
with  hor  lK*t.4^au  alnuit  tho  vt‘ar  1  an»l  it  was  tin*  voai 
T'tllowino  'ht*  hn»ko  a  hlt>od-ves.M.*l  tui  tho  IihilI',  whioh  tli^l  ua- 
hoal.  yet  o* tii'Uniption  tlitl  m*t  int»*rvono.  She  was  i*onhm‘d  t  'l 
'wt  Ivo  month'  tt»  iier  ohaiulK‘r,  in  hor  father*'  ht»U't*,  in  Wiiii 
jx)lt*  Strt.*^*! ;  and  thoro  l>r.  C'hamlxTs,  i>u  tho  appntaoh  t»f  w  int* ' 

•  mioroil  h»*r  ri*mt>val  to  a  milder  elimate.  Sin*  wa.'  roinovtd  t* 
lttrt|uay.  Ht*r  hroth^  r,  im»ro  lK*h»vod  tar  h.'Vond  what  that  n'la 
tittU'hip  usually  reprosont.',  aoeompanievl  hor,  and  then*  at  la* 
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that  calamity  which.  t‘voii  tar  imuv  lhau  jH'i^nial 
luul  ihu»^4cr.  tlircw  the  sluulow  ;ai‘l  ^:h'om  over  her  life. 

Mi-s  Mitfoi\l  siiys. — 

‘  Netirlv  a  twelvemonth  had  aud  the  inralid.  attended 

bv  ht  r  artVvtiouate  iinn ['anions,  had  derivtxi  nuich  Kmetit  fn'm  the 
ulild  ik'a-brvvzes  of  Uevoushirv'.  One  tine  summer  nmrning  her 
ra\ounte  brother,  toijether  with  two  other  tine  young  men,  his 
friends,  embarked  on  boarvl  a  small  sailing-vt'ssel  for  a  trip  of  a  fev» 
hours.  H\i*elleiit  sailors  all,  and  familiar  with  the  iwist.  they  stmt 
back  the  bvKitmeu.  and  undertook  thems^dvi's  the  management  v»f  the 
little  crai’t.  Danger  was  not  dreamt  of  bv  any  one  ;  after  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  no  one  could  divine  the  caus<‘,  but  in  a  few  minutes  after 
their  embarkation,  and  in  sight  of  their  very  windows,  just  as  the\ 
wen*  on's<ing  the  bar,  the  boat  went  down,  and  all  who  were  in  her 
^vrished.  Kven  thebcnlies  were  never  found.  I  was  told  by  a  part\ 
who  wert*  travellim:  that  year  in  Devonshire  and  rornwall.  that  it 
was  ar^eeting  to  see  on  the  iH>rnor  houses  of  every  village  street, 
on  over\  ehun,*h-diH>r,  and  almost  on  every  elitV  for  miles  and  mih*s 
aloiiij  the  coast,  handbills,  otVering  large  rewards  for  linen  east  ashon* 
marked  wdh  the  initials  of  the  beloved  dead;  for  it  so  ehaiuvd  that 
all  the  three  were  of  tho  dean'st  and  the  best  ;  one,  1  believe,  an  only 
son.  the  '*ther  tho  sou  of  a  widow. 

*  i'his  tragedy  nearly  killed  Klifaln'th  I'arn'tt.  She  was  utterly 
prv’‘strated  by  the  horror  aud  the  grief,  and  by  a  natural  but  a  most 
unjust  feeliiuj’  that  she  had  been  in  some  sort  the  cause  v»f  this  great 
misery.  It  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  she  eoiihl  bo 
ri'moved  iu  an  invalid  earriago,  and  by  jounievs  of  twenty  miles  a 
dav,  to  her  atUieted  faiuilv  and  her  Loiulon  home,  d'he  house  that 
she  iveupieti  at  Tonpiay  had  been  chosen  as  one  ot  the  most  shel¬ 
tered  iu  the  place.  It  stvvd  at  the  botti>m  of  the  elitVs  almost  close 
to  the  sea;  and  she  told  me  hei'self  that  during  that  whole  winter 
the  soutid  of  tiie  waves  rang  iu  her  ears  like  the  moans  of  one  dying. 
Still  she  clung  to  literaturo  aiid  to  Drivk;  in  all  probability  she 
would  have  died  without  that  wholesome  diversion  of  her  tiioughts. 
Her  meiiieal  atteiulaut  did  not  always  understand  this.  To  prt'xent 
the  remonstranci  s  of  her  friendly  nhvsieian.  Dr.  Harrv,  she  caused  a 
sm.all  t'dition  of  I’laio  to  be  so  bound  as  to  n'St'iublo  a  novel.  He 
did  not  know,  skilful  and  kind  ilioiigh  he  wen*,  that  to  her  such 
books  were  iu>t  an  arduous  and  painful  study,  but  a  consolation  and 
a  delight. 

Keturued  to  Loudon,  slu*  began  the  life  w  hich  site  continued  for  so 
many  yoars,  contined  to  one  large  and  imminodious  but  darkeneii 
cliainber,  admitting  only  her  own  atVeetiouate  family  and  a  few  de- 
'»  ted  friends  (  1.  mvst‘lf,  have  4>t’ten  iovfullv  travellctl  Hvc-and-h'rt v 
miles  to  see  her,  and  returned  the  same  evening  without  entering 
another  house)  ;  rt'ading  almost  every  book  worth  rt‘ading  in  ever' 
language,  aiul  giving  bei*self  heart  and  soul  to  that  poetry  of  whicli 
j^he  seenud  born  to  be  the  priestess.* 
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is  soarcoly  wliat  can  1)C  called  even  a  verbal  allnsien  to 
all  this  in  her  published  p(K‘ms.  Her  writings,  heaving  as  they 
do  with  wildest  ntt(*rances,  and  the  most  passionate  and  buminiir 
win'ds,  make  no  reference  either  to  the  dreadtnl  blow  whicii 
struck  her  voung  lih‘  down  in  its  vigour,  and  its  ho|>eand  b(‘auty, 
or  to  that  dreadful  iKavavannent  which  shook  so  cruelly  tin?  fair 
and  fragili*  How(‘r.  Yet  many  of  her  writings  look  to  us  like  the 
tortuous  expressions  of  unr(‘vealed  sorrow.  Atliicti(»n  was  cer- 
taiidy  henc(‘forth  to  Ik*  the  angel  of  her  verse  ;  that  angel  struck 
all  till*  chords  of  her  heart,  and  tluw  broke  forth  beneath  the 
t4>uch,  in  music  most  tender,  eliKpient,  and  awful.  It  behnigs  to 
those  years  mention  that  readers  w(‘r(*  startled,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  appeamnee,  in  two  or  three  of  the  periodicals,  of 
p(K*ms  so  new  and  original,  so  weird,  so  majestic  in  their 
expression,  so  calm  in  their  up-springing  over  the  passions  which 
it  was  felt  had  first  inspired  them  ;  one,  especially — tla*  ‘  Ro¬ 
mance*  ol*  Margret,’  and  its  weird  and  ghostly  refrain  : — 

‘  It  trembled  on  the 
With  a  low  shadowy  laughter. 

And  the  wind  did  toll,  as  a  passinpf  soul 
Were  sped  by  church  bell  after ; 

And  shadows,  ’stead  of  li^ht, 

Fell  from  the  stars  above 
In  flakes  of  darkness  on  her  face, 

Still  bright  with  trusting  love.’ 

Mure/ ret  Margrct. 

The  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  they  were  at  last  trac(*d  to  the 
sick  chamber,  wluTt*  the  brok(*n  bodv  and  broktoi  lieart  of 
the  sw'(‘et  singer,  Elizalndh  BMrrt‘tt,  lay  waiting  tor  consolations 
wliicli  came  to  h(‘rwith  Divine  strength  from  the  h(»pes  of  tlic 
cr(>ss. 

It  was  from  such  experiences  as  wx*  have  referred  to  that  she 
at'quired  power  to  sing  and  to  say, — 

*  “  And  were  it  wisely  done. 

If  we  who  cannot  gaze  above,  should  walk  the  earth  alone? — 

If  we  whose  virtue  is  so  weak,  should  have  a  will  so  strong, — 

And  stand  blind  on  the  rocks,  to  choose  the  right  path  from  the  wrong  ? 
To  choose  perhaps  a  love-lit  hearth,  instead  of  love  and  Heaven, — 

A  single  rose,  for  a  rose-tree,  w  hich  beareth  seven  times  seven  ? 

•  “  A  rose  that  droppeth  from  the  hand,  that  fadeth  in  the  breast, 

I  util,  in  grieving  for  the  worst,  we  learn  what  is  the  best!  ” 

’I  hen  breaking  into  U‘ars, — “  Dear  God,’*  .she  cried,  “  aud  must  tee  .see 
AH  Idisufut  things  depart  from  vs,  or  ere  tee  go  to  Tuee? 

If V  cannot  gues.s  thee  in  the  wood,  or  hear  thee  in  the  wind  / 

(htr  redar.s  must  fall  round  u.s,  ere  we  sec  the  light  behind  / 

Ag  soofhy  we  feet  ttm  .strong  in  treat,  to  need  thee  on  that  road ; 

But  woe  being  come,  the  soul  is  dumb,  that  crieth  not  on  God.”* 


‘  Fhffih'  unhiorfalizcd. 
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Ami  w(*  iov(‘  luucli  some  of  tlios(*  piocos  of  our  aiitlu)ivss 
which,  while  tlioy  do  not  at  all  touch  those  high  questioiiiugs 
with  w’hicli  her  l^)eius  abound,  by  a  sw'oc‘t  simplicity  charm  us 
with  tla‘  life  of  the  sick  room,  and  its  more  solemn  fears  and 
thirnghts.  In  tliose  brighter  days  to  which  we  •nderred,  Miss 
Mitford  had  giviMi  to  her — a  dog.  Dogs  have  often  bei*n 
honoured  by  immortality  in  jioebs’  verses,  but  never  did  sweett'J’ 
verses  celebrate  and  do  honour  to  canine  atfection.  After  some 
(‘jjiially  pleasant  descrij)tioii  of  the  body,  most  b(‘autiful  and 
distinct,  of  her  loving  friend,  she  proceeds  : — 

‘  Yet,  my  pretty,  sportive  friend. 

Little  is ’t  to  such  an  end 
That  I  praise  thy  rareness  ! 

Other  dogs  may  be  tliy  peers 
JIaply  in  these  drooping  ears, 

And  this  glossy  fairness. 

‘  Ibit  of  thee  it  shall  be  said. 

This  do^  walehod  beside  a  bed 
l>ay  and  night  nnweary,— - 
AVatehed  within  a  curtained  room, 

AVhore  no  sunbeam  breaks  the  gloom 
hound  the  sick  and  dreary. 

‘  hoses,  gathered  for  a  vase, 

In  that  chamber  died  apace, 
beam  ami  breeze  resigning  - 
'This  duf)*onlij,  waited  on, 

Knowing  that  when  light  is  gone. 

Love  remains  for  shining. 

‘  Other  dogs  in  thymy  dew 
Tracked  the  hares  and  followed  through 
Sunny  moor  or  meadow — 

'This  do(j  onhf,  crept  and  erept 
JSc.rt  a  tanpuid  check  that  stept. 

Sharing  In  the  shadow. 

‘  Other  dogs  of  loyal  cheer 
Jhmnded  at  the  whistle  clear. 

Up  the  woodside  hieing — • 

This  diKf  ontip  watched  in  reach 
Of  a  faintly  uttered  speech. 

Or  a  louder  sighing. 

‘  And  if  one  or  two  tjnick  tears 
Dropped  upon  his  fjtossp  ears. 

Or  a  siffh  came  donhtc, — 
l^p  he  spranr/  in  caper  haste, 

T'a wn i np,  fon d tlnp^  breath i np fast, 

In  a  tender  trouble. 

*  And  this  dog  was  satisfied. 

If  a  pate  thin  hand  would  plidv, 

Down  his  dewlaps  slojiing, — 
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\Vliich  lie  pushed  his  nose  witliin, 

After, — platforming  his  eliiu 
On  the  palm  left  open.’ 

AiiJ  oil,  in  words  of  pathetic  huinoiir,  to  tlie  close. 

To  the  siiiiu*  order  of  |M)etrv,  and  to  the  same  jxTiod,  wo  mu>t 
.\Nsign  those  well-known  lines  of  ex(|nisite  tendei  ness  and  hraiitv 
now  Well  known  t«>  ns: — 

THE  SLEEP. 

•  Of  all  the  thoughts  of  (iod  tliat  arc 
Jloriie  inwards  unto  souls  afar. 

Along  the  I 'sal  mist’s  music  deep, 

.Now  tell  me  if  that  any 

I'or  gift  of  grace,  surpassing  tliis 
“  Hi  «jiv(th  JII.S  hdorctf^  sl(( p  /  *' 

•  What  would  we  give  to  our  lu'loved  ? 

The  hero’s  heart,  to  be  unmoved. 

Tlie  poet’s  star-tuned  liarp,  to  swec*]). 

'file  jiatriot’s  voiee,  to  teach  and  rouse. 

Tlie  monarch’s  crown,  to  light  ihe  oroasr 
“  JIc  giveth  7//.V  beloved,  sleej).’’ 

AVhat  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  r 
A  little  faith,  all  nndisproved, 

A  little  dust,  to  ovcrwcep, 

And  bitter  memories,  to  make 
'fhe  w  hole  eartli  blasted  for  our  sake. 

*‘  Hr  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep.” 

•  Sleep  soft,  beloved  !  ”  we  sometimes  sa}', 

Ihit  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Savl  dreams  tluit  through  the  eyelids  rreep : 
ihit  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumher,  when 
••  y/<  giveth  7f/.v  beloved,  sloe}\’’ 

•  ()  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  ! 

t>  men.  with' wailing  in  your  voices! 

<  >  dehed  gold,  the  wailers  l»ea]»! 

<)  strife,  (>  curse,  that  o’er  it  fall  ! 

(loii  makes  a  silence  tlirongh  3'ou  all, 

.\nd  “giveth  His  heloved,  sleep.” 

•  For  me,  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  eliilJ  at  a  show, 

'fhat  sees  through  tears  the  jugglers  leap, 

Would  now’  its  wearied  vision  close. 

Would  <‘hihllike  on  His  love  repose, 

VvTio  “  giveth  llis  beloved,  sleep  I  ” 

•  And.  friends,  dear  friends,- -when  it  sliall  be 
That  this  low  hreath  is  gone  from  me. 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep. 

Let  one.  most  loving  of  you  all, 

Fay,  Not  a  tear  must  o’er  her  fall — 
yy»*  gict  th  Jfis  ht  Ion  </,  <  yj.”  ’ 
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i);it  like  tliese  would  not  have  giviMi  to  this  dis- 

uiiuuishod  lady  that  oivat  oni])ir(‘  of  fanu'  slu‘  onjo\\s,  and  whioh 
will  sun‘ly  yot  oroatly  oxtond.  On  far  otluT,  if  not  far  highor 
gnaiuds,  she  claims  a  plact‘  among  the  ]KK‘ts  of  our  country. 
In  a  far  ditforont  manner  from  any  other  |)oi‘t  slu'  has  wrought 
at  hi*r  own  being,  S(.‘t*king  to  (‘Xpress  hersi‘lf.  'Plie  following 
s«*nnet  limply  conveys  tin*  |M)('t's  work,  and  rhonght,  and  intention. 
She  has  called  it,  ‘Tin*  Soul's  Kxjiressitni.’  What  can  we  think 
<»f  the  critic  who  should  ndsninh'rstand  so  vcny  j»lain  a  tiling.^ 

‘  With  stammering  lips  and  insullieient  sound, 

7  sfrirc  and  to  dvlicer  I'hjht 

That  nins'ic  iff  mi/  na(nn\  <faj/  and  night 

"Witli  dream  and  tlioiighi  and  feeling,  interwound. 

And  inlv  ;  uswering  all  the  senses  round 
Witli  oetav'es  of  a  mystic  depth  and  lieight, 

Whieli  ste])  out  grandly  to  the  inilinte 
I'roin  the  dark  edges  of  the  sensual  ground  I 
This  song  of  soul  1  struggle  to  out  hear 
d'hrougli  portals  of  the  sense,  sublime  and  whole. 

And  utter  all  myself  into  the  air  : 

But  it  I  did  it, — as  the  thnnder-roll 

Breaks  its  own  cloud, — my  tlesh  would  perish  there, 

Jlefore  that  dread  apocalypse  of  soul.’ 

Wt*  say  what  can  ho  thouglit  of  tlio  critic  whoslnuihl  snocringly 
say,  although  tin*  E<H  nhf  njli  is  that  critic,  that  wo  gatln‘r  from 
it'lliat  sin*  ])ossoss(‘(l  so  tistonnding  a  conception  nf  tin*  rcve!atini» 
<onc(‘a!c(l  in  this  inyst(*iious  hoing,  tliat  sin*  tells  us  that  if  she 
Could  <lisiiose  it  tin*  revelation  would  (‘ud  in  ln*r  own  extinction 
and  that,  linely  exjtrossc'd  as  it  is,  ‘  it  is  n  most  nnmeasnrod 
ass(‘ition  of  her  own  s]>iritnal  value  V  Tnd«‘ed,  it  is  not  un- 
frocjuontly  tin*  case*  we  luivo  to  say  to  revii'wors,  ‘Are  yo  hlind 
also?’  Ilut  in  such  a  case  as  this  is  it  not  wondori'nl  ?  What! 
do  wo  not  oft(‘n  say  wc*  must  die  t(>  know  ?  What  !  do  wo  not 
know  that  as  thoro  is  Oin*  whom  n<>  man  can  soe  and  iivo,  so 
tlu're  are  linths  which  it  is  not  lawful,  tiiat  is,  ]>ossihIo,  foi*  man 
oi-  Woman  oitln*r  to  ntl(*r  ?  ’rin*ro  iiovor  was  a  spirit  known  to 
U'  on  earth  wln»  soar(*d  so  high  as  Mrs.  T>i<>\vning,  and  yet  ki*]>t 
>o  truly  along  the  great  highway  of  the  univorst*.  liitt  it  was 
in*r  wont  ainl  her  habit  to  Boat  bigli  among  the  principalities 
ami  })owors.  Wo  liave  )n»  doubt  that  >bo  laboured  ;dways 
beneath  a  painful  sense*  <d’  tin*  inadeepiacy  of  he*i’  expr(‘s>ion  t«> 
her  thoU'dit.  ^Filton  nsnallv  succeeded.,  hut  we  know  that 
''onietinu*s  In*  signally  failed ;  and  it  very  ]M»s^i  1)1  e  to  lind  in 
the  1‘aradise  Lost  instances  of  (‘X[)ression  in  which  tin*  <jneer 
irut<  hy  tlie  sid(*  of  tlie  snhlinn*,  ami  the  gTotosijin*  ambles 
heavily  tlirough  the  .spiritual  inaeiiinery.  We  do  not  doubt 
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tliat  it  would  liavo  l»ocn  easiiM*  tor  Mrs.  Browniiii;*  t->  Im^^. 
ox|>r(‘ssod  tiorsi'lf  oii  some  of  tliese  occasions  in  CJrook — lu>i* 
|M»eins  foil  into  (Irook  ini‘tivs — and  certainly  thinv  an*  time- 
when  she  dashes  asidi*  all  possibility  ot  ri'hnkv*  and  strikes 
oritioisni  dinnh  hy  the  maj(‘.sty  of  her  lanonai^i*  and  hm*  tlniii^ht. 
Wo  have  a  tine  instanc(‘  of  this  in  what  sIh*  has  oalkMl,  ‘J 
Blttt iistui tf  fjfft's  B ,‘nfi dliis  rliapsiMlv  also  oondiictN 
life  throun'h  seven  stai^i's  hero,  in  a  nieasnn*  wild  and  free,  aii({ 
j^hln^inl4•  likt*  advancini;’  tides  and  retreating  wav(‘s.  Shr 
expresses  what  life  is — thi‘  period  of  nnconscions  infancy,  ehikl- 
hood,  vonth.  Youth,  realLiini*’  life  in  love — manhood,  realisin'^ 
lift*  in  strength  ;  manhood  realisint;'  lite  in  thought,  and  aiiaiii 
in  aet  and  idea  ;  and  tluai  the  close,  ilmx*  is  infaney  : — 

‘  W  o  are  home  into  life— it  is  sweet,  it  is  strange  I 
AVe  lie  still  on  the  knee  of  a  niild  Mystery, 

AVliieh  smiles  with  a  ehani^e  I 
Ihit  we  (loul)t  not  of  ehani^es,  we  know  not  of  spaces  : 

'fhe  heavens  seem  as  near  as  our  own  mother’s  face  is. 

And  wc  think  we  could  touch  all  the  stars  tluit  we  sec  ; 

And  the  milk  of  our  mother  is  wliite  on  our  mouth  : 

And,  w  ith  small  childish  hands,  wc  are  turninj^  around 
'fhe  ap]de  of  Life  which  another  has  found  :* 

Jt  is  warm  with  our  touch,  not  with  sun  of  the  south, 

And  we  couTit.  as  wo  turn  it,  the  red  side  for  four  - 
( )  Jafe,  ()  lieyoud. 

Thou  art  sweet,  thou  art  strange  evermore  I 

•  'fhen  all  things  look  strange  in  the  pure  golden  jcther: 

A\  e  walk  through  the  ganlen  with  hands  liukcil  together, 

And  the  Idies  look  large  as  the  trees  ; 

And  ns  loiul  as  llie  birds,  sing  the  bloom-loving  bees, — 

Ami  the  hirils  sing  hke  angels,  so  mystical  line  : 

Ami  the  cedars  are  brushing  tlie  archangel’s  feet  ; 

And  time  is  eternity, — love  is  divine. 

And  llie  world  is  (*omj)lete. 

A'ow,  (lod  bless  the  child. — father,  mother,  rcs]>oiiJ ! 

O  Life,  ()  llcvoud. 

'fhou  art  strange,  thou  art  sweet  I  ’ 

.\iid  h(‘ic  is  \*»iith  : — 

‘And  the  winds  and  the  waters  in  pastoral  incrisures 
(Jo  windiui:  around  us,  with  roll  upon  roll, 

Tiff  ih  •  situl  /its  H'ltJiin  III  (I  vii'rJc  (tf  ji/costircs, 

II  Jiich  hnltth  the  sou/  : 

And  we  run  willi  the  stag,  and  we  leap  with  the  horse. 

And  wc  sw  im  w  ith  the  lisli  through  the  broad  w  ater-con r-c. 

And  we  strike  with  the  falcoTi.  and  hunt  with  the  hound. 

And  the  joy  which  is  in  ns,  llies  out  with  a  wouml  ; 

And  we  sluait  so  aloud,  “  AVe  exult,  we  rejoice. ’’ 

That  u'c  /osv  the  /oir  wotm  < if  our  /jm/hers  tfroUno', — 

^iiit/  fcc  shout  so  (/c(ji  i/oteu  ercaf/ou's  pro/ouii<f\ 
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Rhifftsodif  Oil  Life's  Proifi'ess. 


Jfe  tire  deaf  fa  Gotfs  voice — 

AtkI  we  bind  the  rose-garland  on  forehead  and  ears, 

Yet  we  are  not  asliamed  ; 

And  the  dew  of  the  roses  that  runneth  unhlanied 
J>own  our  cheeks,  is  not  taken  for  tears. 

JfeJji  vs,  God,  tnifd  us^  man,  lore  us,  ivomaii  !  “  I  hold 
Tin/  smaJf  head  in  my  hands, — with  its  ijrajxdcts  of  (jot d 
(^rowiiu:  bright  through  my  fingers, — like  altar  for  oath. 
’Neath  ilie  vast  golden  spaces  like  witnessing  faces 
That  watch  the  eternity  strong  in  the  troth— 

/  htve  thee,  I  have  thee, — 

Live  for  thee,  die  for  thee  ! 

Ip  rove  thee,  deceive  thee, — 

Undo  evermore  thee  ! 

llclj)  me  God,  slay  me  man! — one  is  movrnina for  hath 
And  we  stand  up,  tliough  young,  near  the  funeral-sheet 
Which  covers  the  Ca'sar  and  old  Pharamond; 

And  death  is  so  nigli  us.  Life  cools  from  its  heat — 

O  Tdfe,  O  Ileyond, 

Art  thou  fair,  —u >7  thou  sweet?’ 


Was  tli(‘r(‘  (wor  cxprc'ssod  by  any  ])oet  more  nol)]y  the  lite  of 
Passion  and  of  Alan  ?  Wo  innst  ofti'H  have  hdt  tliat  Shaks])ere’s 
‘Seven  Ages’  V('ry  ]M)()rly  expressed  t>a  r  exp(‘rien(*('S  and  onr 
ag(‘.  Ihit  what  youth,  wliat  man  does  not  feid  that  all  the 
iiolih'st  lias  bei'ii  (*xpr(‘ssi‘d  in  many  of  thi‘se  vaidtino*  and 
raagnitieent  liiu‘s?  Like  the  horse  in  Job  they  shout  trinin- 
piiantly,  and  say  among  the  trumpets,  ‘Ha!  ha!’  Vet  from 
ilii  s  veiy  rhapsody  might  be  (piot(‘d  some  lines  exactly  illustrating 
!io\v  tb(‘  h(‘at  and  the  liurrv  (d  (‘xpression  carrii‘d  our  author(‘ss 
along.  ’riiere  an*  liiu'S  following  which  have  often  (.‘xcited 
aiiniscnient.  wlnai  man  realises  himsedf  in  strength  : — 

O 


‘  Tlicn  we  act  to  a  purpose — we  spring  up  erect  — 

Wc  will  tame  the  wild  mouths  of  the  wilderiicss-steeds  ; 
We  will  ])k*ugh  u])  the  dee])  in  the  slii])s  double-decked; 
W(‘  ^^ill  build  tlie  great  cities,  and  do  tlie  great  deeds, — 
Strike  the  steel  upon  steel,  strike  the  soul  upon  soul, 
Strdic  the  dole  on  the  weal,  overcoming  the  dole, — 
bet  the  (‘loud  meet  the  cloud  in  a  grand  thunder-roll  I 
II  hile  the  eaifte  of  fhovtfht  rides  the  tempest  in  scorn. 

Who  (‘ares  if  (he  tiqhtnintf  is  })nrninq  the  corn  ! 

••  l.et  us  sit  on  the  thrones 
In  a  purpte  subfimitt/. 

And  (f rind  down  men's  bones 
To  a  pale  unaniniitt/. 

Speed  mo,  God  I — serve  me,  man  I — T  am  god  over  men  ! 
hen  1  speak  in  my  cloud,  none  shall  answer  again — 
’Neath  the  stripe  and  the  bond, 

Jae  and  mourn  at  my  feet!  ” — 

O  thou  Life,  (>  Heyond, 

Tliou  art  strange,  thou  art  sweet  I’ 

'ivr.vii.  M.  1* 
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Shall  we  give  up  that  strange  commingling  of  imagorv  ia 
whicli  we  sit  — 

‘  On  iLc  thrones 
Jii  a  purple  sublimity. 

And  t^rind  down  men’s  bones 
To  a  pale  unanimity  ?  ’ 

Alisurditv  lias  Irhui  assigned  to  these  vcTses;  ou  the  coiitrar,. 
thoy  do  (‘X|>n‘ss  the  imperial  magniticenci*,  the  ernde,  laachine-likt. 
unitdnnitv  ot  great  cities,  and  many  remoi*seli‘ss  nudhods  uf 
alteniatidy  hwelling  tlie  one  to  the  innltitnde,  or  the  mnitinul  • 
to  one.  It  is  a  poid's  detiniticui,  but  it  is  an  adiniiahh* 
detinition  of  the  utilitarianism  of  our  ag(\  Thesi*  were  niiionij 
our  writer’s  (‘arlier  and  inon^  ])assioiiate  words.  We  coiif»*s> 
lov<‘  h(‘r  more,  and  feel  our  homage  inori'  awakened  foi’ lu-r  iu 
her  derper,  lior  nnue  <|\iiet,  I  will  not  say,  her  inon*  (’!:r!<tiaii 
inooils. 

I>ut  the  great  di>tinguishing  attribute  of  Mrs.  i>r()wning  ns  n 
jKX‘t  is  the  fulness  of  her  (’hristianity.  Christianity  ha>,  uii- 
happily,  he<‘ome  so  vague  a  word  that  it  is  lU'cessarv  to  detiiit\ 
and  so  we  siy,  that  lier  Cdiristianity  is  of  the  onhu*  of  Cowpor 
anil  ^lilten  ;  it  is  tliat  Christianity  which  is  secured  by  nt«>iio- 
inent,  and  sealed  bv  holiness — a  Cliristianitv  in  Avhich  (’lirist  is 
on  the  ci\>s.s,  to  overconu‘,  and  the  S])irit  is  in  the  Chun  li  to 
purify  and  to  console.  We  believe  when  sIk*  was  young  she  was 
airustoined  to  sing  some  of  the  burning  and  magnificent  words 
of  Vfatts.  W(‘  btdieve,  too,  that  some  of  tlie  faults  of  her  stvli* 
may  perhaps  be  traced  to  that  frcipieiit  verbal  pomp  in  wdiicli 
iuir  ilear  doctor  often  clothed  his  thouglit.s. 

(hie  of  the  earliest  of  the  p»*ems,  tlie  hist  in  the  ju’osoiit 
Collection,  is  iliat  entitled,  ‘  A  Urania  of  Exil(\’  in  wliieli  pooiu 
our  anther  has  beiMi  (‘hargi'd  with  too  bold  a  folhnving  upon  tin* 
snliject  cho.sen  by  Milteii.  The  boldness  of  our  author  only 
lieceiiies  a  subject  for  criticism  wlieii  the  w’ork  ha>  jirovid  a 
failure,  and  that  no  eno  will  .siy,  or  has,  we  helieve,  said,  tliat 
the  ‘  Drama  of  Exile  ’  is.  On  the  whole,  the  altcTiiating  llleasnre^ 
are  the  very  happiest  of  lyrical  etbects!  It  is  a  sort  of  ‘Paradise 
Lest  and  ‘  Kogaiiii'd.*  We  would  have  no  objection  to  re>t  onr 
claim  for  all  that  Mrs.  Drowning  was  and  is  to  us  in  this  nul»li‘ 
poem.  Her  learning,  her  astonishing  flexibility  and  variety  “f 
rliytliiii,  the  majesty  and  sublimity  other  genius,  and  its  patlio.s 
and  melting  tcndcriu'ss.  Among  all  the  wTiters,  too,  wdie  iinvo 
painted  the  chief  e{  fallen  angids,  notmu*  has  gi\’eu  a  mere  \  i'’'l 
|uv<ontnient  of  tin-  — 

‘  Anirel  of  the  Sin, 

All  idea  to  all  souls, 

A  monumental  melancholy  gloom 
Seen  down  all  ages.’ 
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'I’lie  tlieology  is  and  groat,  worthy  ot“  a  disciple  of  Howe, 
or  Taylor,  or  Edwards.  !low  nohle  is  this,  wlicai  Lucifer  snt'ers 
at  the  idea  of  the  en'atiou  of  the  race  of  man  to  fill  the 
thrones  of  heaven,  made  v;\cant  by  the  Fall!  (Jabriel  an¬ 
swers  : — 

‘  Angel,  there  are  no  vacant  thrones  in  lieaven 
To  suit  tliy  bitter  words ;  Glory  and  Life 
FulHl  their  own  depletions  ;  and  if  God 
Sighed  you  far  from  him.  His  next  breath  drew  in 
A  compensation  splendour  up  through  skies, 

Flushing  the  starry  arteries.’ 

What  finer  summary  has  ever  been  given  of  the  story  of  all  evil 
than  that  one  com])reliensive  line,  ‘Tlu*  Blast  of  the  Lost  iVngid 
upon  Earth’?  ( )nr  writer  iti  a  too  eminent  d(‘gre(*,  some  think, 
possc.ssed  that  power  by  whicli  all  things  lu'come  homologous, 
and  flowers  and  creaturc‘s,  of  all  forms  and  dc'grees  of  life,  seem 
to  throb  with  human  emotions.  Some  j»erhaps  may  object  to 
what  se(‘ms  to  ns  the  boldest  certaiidy,  and  bold  as  it  is,  the  not 
less  nobh‘  image,  in  which  (dirist,  tlu‘  tamer  of  Lucifer,  masters 
and  sui  prises  tin*  st(‘(*d  (»f  Death.  W  i'  hav(‘  ri‘a<l  <d*  Him,  ‘tlu' 
Woi’d  np<ni  tlie  white*  horse;’  we  have  reael  of  ‘  Death  np<»n  tin* 
pah*  horse;’  but  thi.'  is  another  picture; — 

‘  Wild  is  the  horse  of  Death,’ 

])awing  tin*  (*;'.rth’s  Aceldama,  the  dn'ar  wliib*  steed  ;  luit  one 
is  foinnl  more  bright  than  tin*  crowned  s(*raph,  more  strong 
than  the  cherub,  elder  than  the  most  anci(*nt  ang(*l ;  and  lie 
tuast(‘rs  and  surprises 

‘  'fhe  steed  of  Death,’ 

He  h'ads  liim  where  lie  will, — 

‘  With  a  whisper  in  the  ear. 

Which  it  alone  can  hear 
Full  of  fear ; 

And  a  hand  upon  the  mane. 

Grand  and  still.’ 

Tie  leads  t]i(‘  steed  of  D(‘ath  through  the  ass(*mbh‘d  liosts  of 
the  grav(* ;  amidst  the  curdling  darkness  lu*  leads  him,  right  u[> 
the  stee]>  of  hoaven,  through  the  rings  of  the  planets,  in  the 
midst  of  tin*  pallivl  moons  and  the  stagnant  spaces;  he  l(*a<ls 
the  horse  of  DoCvtli  tip  amidst  the  angels,  pah*  with  silent 
teeling.  ('leaving  all  the  silence,  cleaving  all  the  glory,  he 
leads  tlu*  horse  of  D(*ath,  tlie  mystic  courser,  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  throiu*,  and  then  the  beast  staggers,  and 

‘  by  life  essential  the  phantasm  DeatlFexpires.* 

This  is  sur(‘ly  imagination  justitied  by  the  imagery  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  bold  to  sublimit v. 
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'I’lie  following  (‘onvtTsat ion  .between  the  first  and  second  voioo 
— Lneit’er  and  Gabriel — is  finely  conceived,  and  the  ani^^‘ls' 
ohf»nises  following  alter  S(‘eni  to  us  to  be  sold  })iercin^^  in  the 
tenderness  of  the  words.  At  the  same  time,  here  is  tan^dit  the 
i^ueat  lesson  of  the  ])oem — the  doctrine  that  man,  wandering 
fn»m  ]>anidise  the  weary  wa}"  of  the  race,  is  exiled,  but  not  lost. 

I  Lucifer  in  all  things  is  overmatched  and  circnmventi*d.  The 

tirst  and  secoiul  voices  represent  respectively  Luciler  and 
Gabriel: — 

I 

I'irst  Voice.  (labriel,  O  (bibriel! 

St  cond  Voice.  AVhat  wouldst  thou  witli  moP 
'  First  Voice.  Is  it  true,  O  thou  (labriel,  that  the  crown 

<  >f  sorrow  which  I  claimed,  another  claims? 

I  That  He  claims  that  too? 

Second  J'oicc.  Lost  one,  it  is  true. 

I  First  Voice.  That  He  will  be  an  exile  from  Ilis  Heaven, 

j  To  lead  those  exiles  homeward  ? 

Second  Voice.  It  is  true. 

I  First  Voice.  That  ]fE  will  be  an  exile  by  His  will, 

As  I  by  mine  election  I 

Second  I'oice.  It  is  true. 

First  Voice.  That  I  shall  stand  sole  exile  finally, — 

Made  desolate  for  fruition? 

Second  Voice.  It  is  true. 

First  Voice.  Gabriel! 

Sf  cond  Voice.  I  hearken. 

Ficfif  Voice.  Is  it  true  besides — 

Aright  true — that  mine  orient  Star  will  j^ive 

Her  name  of  “  llri^ht  and  Morning-Star  ”  to  IIi.m, — 

And  take  the  fairness  of  His  virtue  back. 

To  cover  loss  and  sadness  ? 

Second  J'oict .  It  is  true. 

First  Voice.  UNtrue,  Uxtrue!  O  Morning-Star!  O  Mine! 

AVho  sittest  secret  in  a  veil  of  of  li‘:;ht, 

I'ar  up  the  starry  spaces,  say — Untrue  I 
Speak  but  so  loud  as  doth  a  wasted  moon 
To  Tyrrhene  waters  !  J  am  Lucifer — 

[A  /)ausc.  Siti  nc(  in  th< 

.lit  things  (jrow  sadder  to  me,  one  In/  one, 

A  not  I  chorus, 

Kxiled  Human  creatures. 

Let  your  hope  ^row  larger! 

Larger  grows  the  vision 
Of  the  new  dcligld. 

From  this  chain  of  Nature’s, 

God  is  the  Discharger; 

Ami  the  Actual’s  prison 
Opens  to  your  sight. 

Sc  michorus. 

Galm  the  stars  and  golden. 

In  a  light  exceeding ; 

I 


Exiled  hut  not  Lofit. 
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'VVhat  their  rays  have  measured. 

Let  your  hearts  fulfil ! 

These  are  sta^a  beholden 
By  your  eyes  in  Eden  ; 

Yet,  across  the  desert. 

See  them  shining  still. 

Chonts, 

Future  joy  and  far  lifjlit 
Working  such  relations,— 

Hear  us  singing'  .i^ently — 

Exiled  is  not  lost ! 

God,  above  the  starlight, 

God,  above  the  patience, 

Shall  at  last  present  ye 
Guerdons  worth  the  cost. 

Patiently  enduring. 

Painfully  surrounded, 

Listen  how  we  love  you — 

Hope  the  uttermost — 

AVaitiug  for  that  curing 
AVhich  exalts  the  wounded. 

Hear  us  sing  above  you — 

Kxilkd,  bl’t  not  lost! 

[The  stars  shine  on  hriyhily,  while  Adam  and  Evk  pnrsue  their  way  into  the 
far  wilderness.  There  is  a  sound  through  the  silence,  as  of  the  falliny  tears 
of  an  anyel.l 


But  to  wliat  otIu‘i’  writer  shall  we  rehu*  since  Job — sliall  we  su  v. 

^  ' 

or  Gaiite — who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  thc^  higlic'st  ainl 
most  sacred  lessons,  has  so  crowned  and  consecrated  sorrow — 
sorrow  of  the  Divinest?  'Jdiese  ])ages  sacredly  alternate  between 
the  contending  spirits  of  E(t.ssi(m  and  Rest.  In  these  vohnnc'S 
art'  th(‘  wild  ntt(‘rancy  of  very  vehement  liearts  :  hero  is  no 
inditferenci‘,  here  is  no  coldness  ;  this  heart  has  r(‘aeh(‘d  this 
j)lace  by  severe  wrestling  with  the  waves  and  the  winds ;  and 
tlu'ii  th(‘se  ]>assions  are  so  dee]) — that  is  much,  too  ;  the  most  of 
jiassions  are  in  sight  of  our  shore  ;  we  can  fret  ourselves  about 
very  little  things,  luit  liere  indeed  ‘  dee])calleth  unto  de(‘]).'  How 
often  we  have  to  rejieat  to  ourselves  the  Gothic  parable — 
‘Ther  e  were  some  birds  once  who  lived  in  a  spacious  aviary.  A 
hulltinch,  rather  ])rond  of  his  wisdom,  cla])t)ed  a  claw  n])on  tli(‘ 
feathers  of  a  goldfinch  Hnttering  from  hush  to  husli,  and  said, 
“Ho  you  know,  friend,  that  we  are  shut  up  in  a  cage?”  “What 
do  vou  talk  of  a  cage?”  said  the  goldfinch  ;  “see  how  we  Hv 
about.  That’s  a  cage  where  neighbour  Canary  is  sitting.”  “  Hut 
I  tell  you,”  said  the  other,  “  that  we  are  in  a  cage  too.  Don’t 
you  sc*e  thc*re  the  win'  grating?”  “Yes,  I  see  one  then*  cer- 
tainly  ;  hut  look  as  far  lus  I  can  setj  on  every  side,  there  is  none. 

“  can’t  see  to  all  sides.”  “  No  more  can  you.”  “  But  con¬ 
sider,  then,”  continued  the  hullfinch,  “does  not  onr  master  bring 
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us  w;\ter  uw  rv  morning' and  |»ut  it  in  nur  trougli,  and  stirw  s^nl 
**n  llii*  gr»nnnl  i  Would  In*  do  tins  if*  lio  did  not  know  that  we 
wiM'o  slnit  u|>  ainl  I'annot.  tiy  wlioiv  wc  will?”  “  lint,"  said  the 
giildtincli,  1  toll  you  I  can  riy  wliorc  I  will.”  Tims  tlnw  ili^. 
jiutod  for  a  long  tiino,  till  at  kmgtli  tlie  canary  calli'd  out, 

“  ( 'liildron,  if  you  cannot  settle  it  whether  you  an*  in  a  cage  nr 
in»t,  it's  iust  as  gootl  as  if  you  wen*  not  in  oiu*.”  ’  But  it  takes  a 
long  cour.^e  of  (‘Xpeiienee  to  attidn  to  the  ]»hilosoj>hy  of  thi* 
<*anary  ;  and  iiahrd  the  ]>ant  for  freedom  is  the  strongest  of  all 
de>ires  within  us  aft(‘r  all.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  o\ir 
writer  was  nearer  to  tin*  re]>ose  and  Irecnlom  of  the*  canary  wlu  n 
^he  was  contiiUMl  to  her  sick-bed,  than  when  slie  was  in  better 
health,  jireparing  her  *  Aurora  Leigh.’  It  would  sc*em  to  us  that 
-IK*  had  attained  tt»  a  dee)>er  rest  and  tramjuillity  in  laa-  sick 
<‘hamber  in  Lomlon  than  in  her  sunnv  Florencv*.  ( )ccasionaliv. 
but  oidv  <K‘casionally,  in  tho.si*  eldei*  vedumes,  her  words  In'eniae 
bitter,  ’rin*  poems,  more  especially  »»f  the  sick  room,  have  tlie 
charmed  air  ol*  the  holiest  resignation  running  (U'er  all  die 
i  hords,  and  waking  tin*  music  of  *  Ev(‘n  so,  F:ither,’  from  them. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  tliat  word  which  is  so  commonly  used 
among  us — )t(orhhl — that,  most  dang(‘rous  of  all  di.seas(‘s?  Ao 
doubt  th(‘re  have  (*v(“r  be(‘n  morbid  num,  and  tin*,  nlhfh'cy 
all  natiiUis  have  been  famous  for  the  shuv,  black,  cre(‘])ing  blood. 
It  is  worth  whih*  attempting  to  iliscover  the  Strret,  for  indcid 
there  is  no  law<d‘  life  that  solv(‘S  the  mystery.  A  recluse  is  not 
nt‘cess;n’ily  and  always  a  morbid  man  ;  nor  is  the  man  who  lives 
in  tin*  i‘ye  td’  the  w»>rld  always  a  cheerful  oin* — light  and  air,  light 
and  air;  we  know  nothing  bi'tter  than  th(‘se  two  l)ivine  niedi- 
<*int‘.s ;  but  even  these  in‘ed  not  <»nly  thmuselvcs,  but  tluMi* 
spiritual  analogtn*s — (dieerfui  thoughts,  t'heerful  thoughts?  Hiit 
that,  siiys  tin*  reader,  begs  the  wlnde  (pie^tion.  Ilow  can  a  man 
ha\e  cln*erful  thoughts  wln»  has  them  not  t  Jk'side.s,  is  it  not  now 
a.  s(‘ttl(‘d  fact,  that  cn‘eds  and  theidogies  are  depeinlent  ujMin 
biliary  secretions  ?  We  know  not;  but  it  is  ct'rtain  the  high(*st 


and  the  Indie.st  of  these*  po(*ms  —  those  which  it  might  have 
bee*u  stippo.'ii.*!!  would  have  bev*n  most  morbid — are  not  so.  d’hen* 
is  in  her  lati*r  ])oem,  especially  ‘  Aurora  Leigh,’  less  pa.ssion  and 
less  R'.'^t,  but.  more  kinewledge* ;  indeed,  where.*  shall  we^  find  sticli 
a  wondrous  e*edle*e*tion  of  wisdom — of  a]dn)ristic  wiselom — con- 
eentrate'el  into  rich,  ainl  indde*,  anel  stirring  lines,  the  strength  of 
a  \e*ry  de*e*ply-taught  soul  ? 

Some  critii's  have*  in.stitute‘d  a  compiriseni  lK‘twee*n  Longfe*llow 
ami  .Mix  Browning:  anel  tln‘re‘  /.s  a  iikenes.s,  just  the*  same  as  w«‘ 


may  se*e 
Cl  ixvian 


*  In'twevn  .some*  edel,  riehlv-e  hased,  antiepie*  (livcian  vase* — ■ 
in  moulel,  but  in  the*  handiwenk  of  Benvenuto  (’ellini — • 
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tllk'tl  wiiii  oloiir  orystal  ^Viltor,  aiul — wliat  claims  iho  likt‘iu?ss  ? 
Wliv,  the  otvaii — calm,  ami  resting*,  ami  finishocl.  Loiig^follow  is 
all  that  wi‘  can  desire,  as  long  as  he  is  Longtellow  ;  but  you 
know  wliat  we  said  we  telt  as  we  turned  our  face  to  thi*  tire, 
'flicrc  is  more  than  that  ;  it  is  very  beautiful  !  And  this  we  will 
a<linit.  Longtellow  speaks  u]>  to  his  gift — a  real  autheiitie 
message  from  the  land  of  st>uls.  But — but  on — the  ‘  buts*  are 
iiitinitc*  and  innumerable;  hence  tlni  chatting  of  liongfollow  is  far 
'oetter  ;  lie  engraves  his  base  In'tter  than  Elizabetli  Browning, 
for  he  j)ossi‘s.S(‘s  what  lie  has  more  truly  ;  that  is  the  dittenmee 
ever  between  passion  and  re]iose.  In  passion — in  it,  as  in  a  shite, 
we  are  possessed  ;  in  repose,  we  ‘possess  our  Si>uls.’  Cheat  [►os- 
session  !  But,  then,  soniethiug  also  is  to  Ix^  said  of  the  vastness 
or  th(‘  narrowness  of  the  soul.  Jt  is  ivisy  for  some  souls  to  [xxi- 
s«‘ss  tliemsi'lves — no  great  poss(‘ssion  after  all,  w<‘  say — henci‘  the 
]>«*rfect  handling  of  an  lanotion  is  not  always  the  test  of  great¬ 
ness.  What  is  the  emotion,  and  what  is  the  di'pth  of  it?  We 
»|Uoti‘d  some  tiim*  since  the  ‘  Rhapsoily  of  Life’s  IVogress.’  Well, 
Longfellow  has  a  ‘  Rha])sody  of  Lite’s  Progr(‘ss  ’  in  Excel, si(h\ 
How  much  mon?  simple,  popular,  I'asy,  [itafect,  is  iiongfellow 
than  Mrs.  Browning.  Ihit  which  says  most,  sinks  de(‘p(‘st,  soars 
liighesT  ?  And  th(‘]*e  is  a  versii  in  ‘Bertha  in  the  Lam*;’  how 
high  it  ri'aches,  how  much  it  takes  of  ex[)erience  to  sing,  that  — 

‘.lesas,  victim,  comprehending 
Love’s  Divine  self-ahiiegation. 

Cleanse -my  love  in  its  8elf-s]>eiuling, 

And  absorb  this  poor  libation  ; 

AVind  my  threatl  of  life  up  higher, 

Vp  tliroiigli  angels  hand  of  fire 
I  aspire — while  I  expire.* 

And  the  .Mamets  of  ^Ir.s.  Browning  .show  tin*  holii'Si  .^oul.  What 
sonnets  !  In  tho.se  tin;  rc*aderinu.st  hn^k  more  for  that  ri'st  of  the 
Jaded  and  wi'ary  sj)lrit,  the  sick  frame,  and  the  bc'ioaved  heart. 

We  hav(‘  left  oursi'lves  no  space  to  (‘liter  into (h*cp(‘i* criticism, 
no  spa(\*  to  ent(‘r  into  a  iiotici*  of  nianv  of  the  m^blest  vers(‘s, 
Betu  'ei'ii  tin  ‘.se  two,  hoW(‘Vi‘r,  tin*  .spirit  ot  the  poems  constantly 
moves  iiitrii.sc*  passion  and  profound  r(*.st — tin*  ]»assion  ol’ a  noble 
human  sntlering  heart,  the  ix'st  of  a  calm  and  frainpiil  Christian 
Soul  at  the  ieet  of  ♦l(‘.'•us,  singing  or  .saying, — 

‘  Speak  low  to  me,  my  Saviour,  low  and  sweet, 

From  out  the  Uallelnjahs,  sweet  and  low*, 

Speak  to  me  as  to  Mary  at  Thy  feet.’ 

I  ’m*  iliythm  so  .strange,  frequently  lln*  suLjrci  of  such  liar.sli 
criticiMii.  re|)iescnts  tins  ;  it  is  as  if  the  .soul  could  not  niako 
wopU  o\pr('-s  tb*;  de[>t]i  ami  the  wheijiciite  of  li  e  pasifioii.  It 
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will  l>o  SiiiJ  tills  ]K*iiii^  so  is  the  fault  of  this  versiticatioii  ; 
so;  it  is  a  ^Tcat  fault  greatly  illustrateil ;  doubtless,  as (i>l«‘ri(l(y(. 
hius  well  sai<l,  ‘  All  hannoiiy  is  founded  on  a  relation  to  rest — 
relative  n*st  hut  the  sjune,  also,  may  be  said  of  the  nohh* 
discords  which  rise  and  sw(‘ll  and  sweep  themselves  on, 
])ossible,  into  the  great  river  of  calm  ;  and  she  was  in>t  al)l»* 
to  liecome  an  impersonal  s])(‘ctator  of  human  woes ;  tin* 

‘  Runaway  Slave  at  Pilgrim  Point/  ami  the  cry  ot  the  childivn, 
an*  not  less  than  wonderful  testimonies  to  this.  In  ‘  tsalH  l’s 
(’hild’  is  waged  the  same  contest  between  the  contem])lati\(* 
soul  which  n‘sts  and  sees,  and  the  anxious  soul  ])erturb(  d,  and 
tlu'retbn*  darkem'd  ;  so  also  in  ‘The  Rhyme  of  the  Ducliess 
May,’  ami  in  ‘'Fhe  Vision  of  Poets.’  Ihit  in  the  very  teni|)(*st 
and  vehemence  of  the  soul  wi*  see  the  clear  shining  of  tlu* 
silver  wing  which  Hoats  above  tin*  storm  ;  hence  thesi*  Poeiib 
have  be(‘n  very  d(‘ar  to  i^assionatc*  hearts.  Th(‘re  is  a  knowledge 
<»f  the  bruised  n‘(*<l  and  the  smoking  tlax  in  them  ;  and  there  i^ 
a  knowledge  of  tin*  jieaceable  dw(‘llings  and  ([uii*t  habitations! 
’rh(*y  b(‘ar  into  larg(‘r  souls  and  <l(‘(‘per  ex}K*riences,  and  to 
niori*  vexed  (|in'stions,  and  inb'lleetual  surmisings,  a  consolatiini 
springing  from  the  heights  wln‘nce  tin*  consolations  of  Vow- 
p(‘r  was  s]>rung.  We  have*  h*ft  ours(‘lves  no  s])aei‘  to  speal; 
of  nuudi  4»f  this.  W(*  have  left  no  sjiace  to  refer  to  ‘  Auror.i 
Leigh,’  that  marvellous  mosaic  of  so  much  that  is  higlu‘>t 
in  poetry,  with  so  much  most  im])robable  in  fact,  and  even 
doubtful  in  the  devt‘lo])ment  of  a  social  system. 

At  a  s«mi(*what  advanced  ])eriod  of  life,  Eliza b(*th  Baru'tt 
marri(*d  Rtdu'it  Rrowning,  and  for  her  health’s  sake  liv(‘d  tliere- 
aft(‘r  in  Flon‘nce.  ’I'here,  last  summer,  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
sin*  dii*d.  ’Flu*  gn‘at  heart  of  the  most  glorious  of  Englishwomen 
sank  into  stdlm*ss.  Her  last  words  as  her  eyes  opened  into  the 
light — ‘  It  is  In'autitul.’  So  long  a  sutien*r,  her  fatal  illm'ss  was 
but  of  a  week’s  duration.  The  ‘beloved’  sunk  to  sleep  with 
her  beloved  ones  arouml  lu‘r.  She  died  in  Flon*nce,  in  the 
house*  of  tin*  (’asa  Ouidi  windows,  and  she  sh‘eps  in  tlu* 
English  burial  ground  without  tlu*  walls  of  Flon‘nee.  If  we 
ceudd  dan*  to  write*  an  e*pitaph  feu*  that  grave*,  it  should 
only  be*  te>  cpiote  freuii  her  e)wn  ‘  Duchess  May/ 

‘  And  said  in  under  hreath. 

All  our  life  is  mixed  \\  itli  death. 

And  ^\\o  knoweth  which  i;*  best  ? 

Anel  I  aniih'd  to  think  God’a  greatness 
Floweel  around  our  incompleteness, 

Jtound  our  restlessness,  his  rest  ’ 
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DINNER  TABLES  AND  TABLE  'rALKEllS* 


ri'^HESE  two  volumes  sug<:^ost  to  us  the  ])ic*turo  of  (liuiuijj- 
X  tables,  not  only  with  wliat  is  on  them,  hut  with  those  who 
are  round  them.  The  first  comprisos  many  i>f  the  most  affecting 
experiences  of  a  diner-out.  We  presume  the  writer  of  these 
inunortid  truths  is  a  Dum,  if  so,  a  man  liow  interesting! 
‘  M(‘lanch<>ly  marks  him  for  lier  own.*  Like  many  of  the  choicest 
teachings  of  the  age,  this  hook  is  the  result  of  deep  and  acuh‘ 
sutfering.  Our  author  reHects  upon  the  de])lorahle  deliinjuencies 
of  the  times  in  the  di'partment  of  gastronomy.  He  says,  ‘Among 
the  whole  trihi*  of  women  called  cooks,  there  are  not  ten  worthy 
of  their  salt.’  This  is  a  very  harsh  judgment  upon  tin*  corporation 
of  cooks;  hut  still  more  solemn  is  the  charge  brought  lionie  to 
the  womanhood  of  our  land.  Our 'author  says,  ‘that  Indies 
educated  in  the  su])erficial  places  enlK‘d  hoarding-schools,  an* 
taught  to  believe  that  the  net  of  roolrr//,  irhieh  Is  fjirir 
jii'sf  and  /xiranioa  itf  datij^  is  a  degrading  occupation.’  A 
statement  like  ^  this  awakens  a  thrill  of  horror  in  one’s  breast. 
To  think  for  a  moment  that  the  sex.  has  so  fearfully  forgottt‘U 
its  first  responsibilities  1  The  unhappy  man  has  not  only  lost 
all  faith  in  cookery,  he  has  lost  all  faith  in  human  natun*.  We 
have  the  following  sad  account  of  a  dinner-party  : — 

‘There  was  also  put  on  the  table  six  silv(‘r  side-dishes,  containing 
— (Jod  and  the  cook  only  knew.  Then  there  came  the  eternal  boiled 
fowls  and  bill-sticker’s  ])aste.  1  forget  what  was  at  the  other  end  of 
th(*  table,  but  in  the  middle  was  a  horse’s  tongue.’ 

1  poll  which  entertaining  little  meal  we  have  also  tin*  follow¬ 
ing  note  : — 

‘There  is  not  a  horse  that  dies  in  Loudon,  or  within  reach  of  it, 
that  the  tongue  is  not  pickled  and  dried  and  sold  as  a  Russian 
rarity.’ 

The  unhappy  man  says,  lu‘  seldom  goi‘s  out  to  dinner  without 
the  impression  that  the  meal  has  driven  a  dozen  nails  into  his 
cc^thn : — 


‘  In  most  places  these  impostor  dinner-givers  begin  by  calling  on 
the  Deity  to  sanctify  the  filth  they  place  upon  the  table,  and  end  by 


*  1.  Dlitncrs  aud  Diiiurr-Parftrs.  Chapman  Tlall. 

2.  LIrrs  of  mts  and  Hutnourists.  By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  Two 
volumes.  Rieliard  ]fentley. 

•k  YV/c  lihduriv  of  Conversation,  Richard  Bentley. 


ill  I  J me  I'-Tiflth  .<  (hhl  'I'ilhh  -Tidkt't'K. 

Tunuii'j  \ip  till*  \vlul08  of  tlu‘ir  tyos,  oalliiipi  upon  tho  Lord  lo  iirike 
tliom  truly  thauklul  for  the  stutf  they  have  received.* 

Tilt'  author  of  tliis  lHH>k  lias  heen  invited  to  tlie  most  ro- 
hiarkahlo  |»aili<*s,  and  lie  sketches,  in  (piite  a  rcniarkahh*  niiUincr, 
the  |K*<»ph*  he  savs  sure  to  l>e  met  witli  at  ail  (‘V’eiy-day  Kiii^hsh 
’inner : — 

*  At  these  sort  of  dinners  yon  are  sure  to  meet  "reat  people.  You 
are  sure  to  meet  some  j^reat  person  that  lias  kept  the  party  waiting 
thr  an  hour,  who  announces  his  arrival  by  a  thunderini;  knock  ol* 
Naif  an  hour’s  duration.  \  on  lind  Ids  ‘jjreatness  is  in  his  make-up 
—his  shinv  black  sticking-plaster  boots,  his  false  hair,  his  false 
whi.skers,  liis  false  everything.  Most' probably  you  may  meet  some 
lUH'dle  wlio  lias  bemi  knighted  by  mistake,  or  for  services  that 
iKibodv  ever  hearii  of,  whilst  governor  of  some  uninhabited  island, 
tije  Secretary  for  the  Lolonies  thinking  it  the  cheapest  way  of 
L:citing  rid  of  him.  He  belongs  to  a  club,  which  he  is  continually 
lalking  about,  and  sleeps  in  some  street  at  the  back  of  the  ilav- 
marktt.  And  more  than  likely  you  may  meet  with  sonu‘  (icrmaii 
baron,  from  Saie-something,  who  is  invited  because  he  was  once  at 
I  ho  tjueen's  ctuicert,  of  which  he  never  forgeds  to  talk;  and  the 
iiostess  and  her  daughters  think  it  so  very  grand,  and  connects  them 
with  tho  aristocracy.  Probably  you  may  meet  soim^  person  who  has 
put  up  a  drinking-fountain,  who,  in  his  humility,  has  not  forgotten 
to  emhlazon  it  with  his  name  and  address  at  full  length.  As  certain 
as  eggs  are  eggs,  you  meet  one  of  the  six  hundred  and  fdty-six  that 
i  ongregate  at  Westminstm* :  anil  hieky  if  you  don’t  meet  two  of 
them,  who,  to  show  their  importance,  and  that  they  behmg  to  the 
^legislature,  begin  by  talk  of  the  House  and  tho  lobby,  and  then  get 
up  tho  usual  cross  lire  :  tho  ono  will  say  how  ho  ivccivod  a  de])utation 
!rom  tho  doctors  and  scavongors  of  Prightoii  claiming  vested  rights 
tu  all  the  cesspools;  and  tho  othor  will  dosoriho  how  Lord  Paliner- 
-lon  held  him  by  tho  hutton-liolo,  and  told  him  that  a  strong 
mixturo  of  sowagi'  and  soa-wator  was  higldy  bonelicial,  and  oxem- 
pliliod  his  argiimonts  by  saying  that  maggots  woro  always  found 
111  good  i‘h(‘e.s(‘,  that  (lies  invariably  hover  over  a  muck-heap,  and 
that  aeeounUal  for  tiie  swarms  of  Israelites  at  Jhighton  and  other 
watering-places.  As  to  female'*,  you  are  sure  to  meet  some  fourth 
•  >r  lifth-rato  women,  pictures  of  awkwardness  and  ugliness,  who 
have  been  to  (\>nrt,  hut  who  had  no  more  right  tliere  tluni  the 
animals  they  dignify  by  the  name  of  cook,  and  like  the  Hies  in 
.nid>er,  sets  some  people  wi)ndering  how  they  got  there.  To  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  yon  meet  sluck-np  iiobodies,  that  try  to  talk  line;  they  use 
large  words  to  express  small  ideas.  On  one  occasion  tlu*  author 
heard  a  lady  say ‘‘she  could  never  depend  on  the  iiitegritv  of  her 
stomach.’*  These  carrion,  in  general,  live  in  ohseure  lodgings;  if 
they  hear  mention  made  of  a  mutton-chop,  express  an  aliected 
«»blivious  doubt  of  its  meaning,  and,  iu  a  jiatronising  wav,  snp])ose 
that  it  is  a  mutton  edtellette. 
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tk;  k  tlio  si.ivit  ill  wliieli  tliis  Uu.k  U  written.  \Ve  linw  felt 
^•,1;'  ..ninviiieiit  while  rending  the  hihoiis  rtthhish  that  oitv 
'•III  was  altn'>elher  a  narrower  one.  \\  e  have  lelt  happy  ni 
'ho  thou'dit  that,  as  far  as  [Missihle,  we  know  what  we  i-M  an. 

•M  wli.'mi  we  .‘at.  We  have  also  thought  that  t..  plac'  ttp.ni 
lllo  t  thles  th.‘ .‘hi.'fe.st  of  .lainties,  an.l  t.i  place  r.ntti.l  the  lahle 
;  :Ut  fashi.niahle  gr.ntp  of  pers.n.s,  is  not  all.  t  •-^yersaUo  . 

•  ,l'  salt  an.l  saiice  ..f  s..ci.‘ty,  without  which  any  .linnet-  al  e 
"  l7  t  t  aiul  tani.‘  in.leed.  Yet  some  pers..ns  an.  wl... lly 
.ihlo  t..  all  the  charms  ..f  th.‘  table.  t)nr  rea.ler.s  renicmb, 
ho  storv  of  tl...  l)itk,‘-s  c....k.  'I'he  Duke,  for  especial  ...ras  on, 

losiiv.l  th..  first  .M  in  Kitn.pe.  L.ir.l  Seator.l  parte.l  with  hts 
i  o;.:,.nnical  gr.nin.ls.  He  'came  hack  ;  he  w..,tl.l  scry.-  Lor, 
So‘ifor.1  h.‘  sai.l,  f.'f  n.i  wages  at  all  rather  than  t.maitt.  ^ 
'\,',slev  House.  ‘Hasth,‘  Duke  f..un, I  fault  ?’  ‘  Oh.  tm  ;  oh  my. 

But  h',‘  hurts  mv  filings,  my  hml.  Oh  h.-  hurts  mv 
1  serve  him  a '.linn.'r  that  w..nl.l  make  U.le  or  1  ran.-a  .  Ih 
hurst  with  .‘iivv,  h.'says  imthiiig!  an.l  I  g.>  .>ut  an.l  1,‘aye  Imn 
h,  .line  on  a  .linn.‘r  ha.llv  .hvss...l  hy  the  ......k-mm.l,  an.  h..  .s.iNs 

,,„hi„..-:  It  hurts  my  f.‘eling.s,  my  l.ml.  les,  .‘i.'.i  the 

,„-/;.s/cs  ..f  the  kiteh.'U  have  th.‘ir  .  ntotmiis  an.l  .l.'snv  oui  piais,‘. 
But  th.‘  iiow,!rt.,  luaise  .Dpen.ls  on  ahan.l.min.'nt  t..  the  t,il-l.‘. 
Wo  aiv  tol.l  that  talk  .shonl.l  .nily  h,‘  the  saue.‘  h.‘twc,‘n  th.‘  .tirs.'y 
That  ,4r,‘at  tea.>h.‘r, 'l'ha,‘k.’ray,  wh.‘n  partakimt  ot  .-i  m.'h'/o  <'•  .; 
surpassing  .‘.K.‘.‘ll.‘nc.‘  cx.'laim.Hl,  ‘Now,  inv  .loar  h'llow.  .lout 
!,‘t  us  speak  a  wor.l  till  we’ve  tiiiish,'..  this  dish.  I  hat  .lis- 
,iu..c.ish.‘.l  an.l  illustri.nis  man  has  a  r.-pntalion  not  ..ii  n  toi 
nctOn  hut  f..r  .‘...ik.-rv,  an.l  has  discov.'iv.l  that  a  .slight  intusioii 
oferahisa  .l.‘,‘i.l.‘.l  improv.‘m,‘nt  t..  curry  ;  gilt.'d  l.,‘ing.  shining 
alik(‘  in  botii  rth'ili ns  ot  taste. 

S..  s,i.llv  in  this  W.nl.l  ,1..  th,‘  times,  an.l  niaiin.'is.  and  usag.'S 
of  ni..n  ciiam;..,  that  it  is  |H5ssihle  w..  may  h.‘  writing  tor  .s..ni.‘ 
wli..liav.‘  n,‘n‘r  h.'ar.l  anv  m.-ntion  .‘V.'li  ot  that  gr.'at  in.stitutmn 
in  whi.-h  was  ..nc-  .‘iishrincl  the  wit  an.l  th.‘  hnni..nr, 
iiafiona!  .‘..<..1  natniv  an.l  mirth  .it  the  ag.‘  in  Lnglan.l.  We 
allu.l.‘  t..  'th.‘  immortal  Be,‘f  Steak  Clnh.  That  illustri.ius  s.-cicty 
was  f..rme.l  in  a  most  int.’ivsting  p.‘ri.i,l  .>1  onr  c.mntrys  anna  s. 
W,‘  hcliev,'  th,‘  .,ni,liron  of  is  still  in  e.x-sfen.-.-,  an.l  is  to 

liiat  fiat.'initv  what  tl„‘  Ihui.  or  th.‘  r,.iig,‘  .Iragon,  ..r  the 
■  larcnci.'ii.x  a'lv  t.i  the  herahlic  iiri.D  of  onr  arisf.>cra.‘\ .  We 
l..‘licve,  we  .sav,  that  r.’al  gri.lir.ui  is  still  in  e.xist.’ii.-.i  a  t. inching 
inemnrv  of  the  .lavsot  >il.i.  '1  hat  el.i.|U.‘nt  s\mh.i.  w.is  .  ngi.i'i  n 
on  the'h.'arts  ami  on  the  hnttons  .if  .‘very  ni.‘mh.‘r  ot  tin-  citi  1, 
.  !icir.‘le.l  I, V  that  .‘l.i.iu.'iit  motto,  ‘ll.'cf  and  Lih.’fty  — yen.-raino 
..ohmh.n  -  Th,‘  l,e.‘f  was  r.’irard.'.l  as  the  grossi-r  ligament, 
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.'US  in  a  sacred  bond  of  unity,  the  traternity.  Tims  ever 
seems  it  that  the  soul  witiiin  ns  can  only  Ih‘  kept  alive  hy  the 
thou^dit  of  th(‘  t4ible,  an<l  we  need  the  j^^n>ssness  of  the  a])|)(‘tite 
to  kindle  the  play  of  fancy,  oi'  feelin<^,  or  of  fun. 

In  fact,  there  stnans  to  lx*  no  doid)t  about  it,  it  we  may  snv. 
without  beino  misconceived  in  these  days  ot  misconc(‘ption,  t(» 
dine  is  the  chief  end  of  man.  To  this  grand  test  ot  our  social  staiul- 
iiitr  all  our  cares  and  arrangements  lead — the  hoiiovmoon  uv^t. 
till*  Connubial  doves  all  sent  to  roost — the  mistress  and  the  with 
settled  in  her  new  domain — to  what  do  all  her  energies  tend  i 
To  the  pn  paratitm  of  dinner.  We  grant  that  the  milliners  and 
mantua  makers  are  interesting,  but  they  are  personal,  and  liew 
could  the  ])erformances  of  those  distinguished  artists  he  ex¬ 
hibited  without  .a  diniu*!’?  Then  the  husband,  how  can  Ids 
wand(‘ring  and  volatile  adections  be  enchained  but  by  clever  eeii- 
trivances  tor  a  dinner?  Nay,  how  can  social  positiiUi  lx*  known, 
but  by  dinners?  This  is  our  national  demonstration  of  adectioii. 
We  cannot  go  beyond  this — frtun  tin*  Prime  ^Minister,  or  tlie 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  the  d'own  Councillor;  fnuu  the  dinner  at 
Mivart’s,  so  (‘legant  and  recite rdte,  to  the  dinner  at  tin*  well- 
known  sign  of  the  ‘  Frying-pan  and  Pot  of  Porter,’  wht'n*  beef¬ 
steaks  and  tripe  fritters  regale  the  savoury  taste,  this  is  our 
gri*atest  national  institution. 

There  is  a  kind  of  literature  which  may  be  called,  we  think, 
he  literature  of  the  iliuuer-table.  it  is  the  chronicle  of  the 
diners-out  of  s<K*iety.  Ah,  there  are  many  liigh  jiriests  of  that 
pnd'ession;  they  livi*  from  table  to  table;  the  best-furnished 
tables  t)f  the  land — tables  throng(‘d  by  the  most  illustrious  per¬ 
sonages;  they  are  sought  with  avidity  by  all  tlie  nobK‘st  and 
loftiest  p(‘rsonages,  and  not  Spurgeon  himself  could  more 
attentividy  study  his  p(x*ket-lxx)k  to  note  the  engagements  of  a 
lift*  of  intonse  t‘xertion  and  popularity,  than  do  these  contrive  to 
i‘dge  in  two  or  thri'e  parties  for  one  evening.  We  set*  this  in 
the  liti*  of  ’riiomas  Moon*.  What  oth(*r  life  he  led  we  art*  not 
t<»ld.  His  biogra]diy  is  om*  hmg  dining-table;  there  is  notldnu 
heard  but  the  crack  of  champagne-corks,  and  evt*rvthing  sei'ii  i> 
lH*held,  by  the  light  of  wax  candles;  visions  of  blazing  plati*,  and 
of  livt‘ried  footmi‘n,  rise  constantly  to  the  eye,  while  it  must 
lx*  admitteil  a  wonderful  succession  <)f  gixxl  stories  is  shot  oti, 
and  witty  and  funny  things  circulate  round  the  table  as  rapidly 
as  the  glass.  'Fhe  first  reflection  one  makes  after  reading  all 
this  is,  what  an  immense  monotony  !  what  a  severe  bore  it 
must  be  to  live  so — never,  ajijiareiitly,  to  know  ipiiet  or  repo>e, 
and  weih*  not  st*i*  that  then*  is  anything  in  M<x>re’s  writing  to  lead 
to  tin*  thought  that  he  ever  got  b(‘vond  tin*  dinin‘'‘-room  side 
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of  human  lih*.  Ihaibtloss  it  must  bo  viTv  (uitortaining  and  in- 
stnit;tivo,  oociisionally,  to  soo  life  in  tho  mansion  and  tho  pahuv ; 
hut  m»t  to  tind  in  one  a  homo,  only  to  <j[addin<^  about  front 
]»alac*(‘  to  palaoo.  Wliat  wt‘annoss  lik(‘  that !  Wliy,  thoso  nnuj 
look  to  us  liko  tho  anciiuit  Zany,  at  the  table  of  the  great, 
decoraU'd  in  oa])  and  bells — 

Vanity  Fair!  A'anity  Fair! 

Fray  can  you  tell  me  who’ll  be  there? 

Simper,  and  Prateapace,  brazen  Stare, 

They’ll  be  there!  they’ll  be  there  ! 

Such  tabh‘s  justity  (It'orge  Selwyn’s  (‘jaculative  solilo(|uy  be¬ 
tween  th(‘  courses,  ‘  ()h  dear!  how  many  toads  hav(‘  becm  eattai 
etf  thesi*  plati‘s;’  whil(‘  again,  three-fourths  of  the  C(»nversatiou 
wcmld  do  for  th(‘  schoid  of  scandal,  and  sometimes  might  imh'ed 
bring  into  near  light  Sydiuw  Smith's  descri|)tion  of  a  dinner 
at  Sannu‘1  Ivogms’,  when  the  eamhdabra  wen*  hung  rather  high: 

‘  It's  all  light  ab(>ve,  and  darkiu‘ss  and  gnashing  of  teeth  Ixdow.’ 

Thus  W(‘  sec*  that  S(un(‘  nnui  ludong  (‘ssentially  to  Vanity 
Kair — to  such  imai  ‘all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.’  Such 
p(‘oj»le  find  all  life  to  bi‘  a  mere  lisping  sentinumt  ;  life  is  t«> 
them  a  botth‘  of  Fan  de  Cologiu*,  and  if  by  any  chance  th(‘ 
hettlc  is  upsi't,  th(‘y  instantly  assail  tlu‘  v(*rv  nnual  govern- 
iiuait  of  God.  Such  ]>e(»j)le  contrive*  to  get  through  life  with 
‘a  little  illiK‘ss  and  a  great  (h'al  of  complaint  ‘they  an*  obsti¬ 
nate  ab(nit  a  hash,  and  arbitrary  about  an  oyst(‘r,  and  th(*ir 
teinpi'is  s])are  m'ither  man  nor  beast  in  tin*  (*a.st  wind  of  their 
scltishn(*ss.’  So  they  have*  just  e*nough  of  charae*te‘r  to  ame)unt 
to  ‘  obstinae*y — that  virtues  of  litth*  minds.’  And  oik*  of  the 
gr(‘at  mistake*s  still  is  the^  ivading  of  the  whole*  of  the*  human 
race  from  our  e»wn  vie‘W  of  it.  What  !  is  there*  nee  he*re)ism  be*e*ause‘ 
oiir  frie'iid  ‘Gajetain  Gostigan  was  not  endy  biave,  but  kne*w  it, 
aiiel  like‘el  to  take  eait  his  e*e)ui'age*  anel  give*  it  an  airing,  as  it 
Were*,  in  e'euupany’  ?  An*  the*re‘  no  e‘Xe-e*lle*ne*ie*s  be-e-ause*  ‘  Mr. 
Karwig  is  so  ke*e*nly  alive*  teethe  frailtie'S  e>f  his  fe‘lh>w-e*i<*atures — 
like*  the*  man  wh(>  the)ught  it  a  greate*r  proof  e)f  philoseijdiy  to 
elise*ove‘r  the  spots  eui  the*  .sun,  than  the*  laws  which  I’egnhite  the* 
''Un  itse*lf  ?’  Are  the*re  no  noble*  weunen  be*e*ause*  yeui  .s(‘e*  .some* 
baelv  M‘ Flirt  ‘ Hitting  about  like  a  butte-rtlv  in  a  elark  lantlnu  n’  ? 
Ao!  it  shall  ne>t  be  ele*e*ide*el  so.  ’fhe*  gn*at  mistake  in  Vanity 
fair  eve'r  hasb(*e*n  the*  atte-mpting  to  .satisfy  this  immortal  be  ing 
with  the*  husks  that  the  swim*  elo  e*at,  or  ele*corating  the^ 
i'oely  with  the*  paste*  eiiamonels  eef  amlfitious  ge*ntility — the  pe*rish- 
al»ie‘.  We*  e*onfe*SS,  to  US,  eUK*  of  the*  most  .saellv  soinewful  eef  all 
"iglits  is  to  iK'liold  the*  brave  Sir  Walte'r  Scott  spe'iiding  his 
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liunltli,  liis  l»rain,  liis  mighty  and  magnitieont  soul,  in  ordor  tiia* 
he  might  take  his  rank  with  tin*  feudal  lords  ot  the  land.,  \\\. 
believe  it  is  a  matt(‘r  of  Very  old  disputi‘  and  discussion,  wlii^tliei 
it  is  lK*tter  to  ])ossess  a  paradise,  in  order  that  we  may  havo 
the  wherewith  to  <ln*am  of  cahhages,  or  to  confine  ourselves  t<' 
tin*  bed  of  cabbages  in  order  that  we  may  <lream  <>f  paradise. 
We  all  know  Mr.  d'n'akli*,  who  only  ean‘s  tor  wealth  that  la* 
mav  eidarge  his  bed  of  cabl)ag(*s  ;  lu‘  lias  no  thought  ot  wealth 
as  a  means  to  tast»‘,  to  religion,  or  to  bonevohuice.  It  was  given 
to  us  tin*  <»tlu‘r  dav  to  call  on  a  friiuid,  certainly  not  rich,  hut 
comparatively  poor ;  lie  was  mily  able  to  do  one  ot  two  things, 
either  adorn  his  walls  with  ])ictures  containing  divine  ideas, 
suggestions  to  arouse  and  to  ius])ire  his  love*,  or  t(»  adorn  }ii> 
thK>r  with  a  earptd.  He  adorned  his  walls  with  ])ictures,  and  vlid 
not  hny  the car|K*t,  and  he  has  never  h(‘en  thought  well  ofsineein 
Vanity  Fair,  in  low  life,  in  \’anity  Fair,  we  havo  know  n 
dmiv  tliemsidves  of  eumforts  for  a  month  that  tliov  might  liave 
some  great  gala  whieh  should  last  for  two  or  thna*  Inuirs.  Bu^ 

I  hav»‘  also  known  iikui  dmiy  theinsidves  food  that  they  niiglit 
purchase  Inujks  whiidi  sinudd  o]ien  new  worlds  to  th(‘  soul,  and 
they  eaniiot  understand  such  things  in  Vanity  Fair.  It  is  iiun!>>- 
sihh‘  tt»  resist  some  siich  thoughts  a.S  tlK‘S(*  wliile  wt‘  think  of 
diuuer-tahles  aiid  iliums-oiit. 

Annuig  the  traditions  which  have  liugXTed  longest  in  ti»e 
stuith  nt’  Fran(‘e  is  one — that  oiiee  ujHUi  a  tiuK‘  a  man  de-Nireti  te 
know  how'  lie  might  td>taiu  phuisure, wealth, and  powi‘r,aud  he  wa^ 
told  that  in  a  certain  ]>ass  of  th(‘  mountains  of  tho  Vyreuee>  wic 
o  sitj] run-tii'UitO'  jhj,  \\\\\i'\\  he  must  catch  if  lu*  would  obtain 
wealth  and  jiowci*.  ddie  .'Nafirou-yidlow’  fly  was  to  bi*  (*aught  in  a 
net  //mo/c  iif  fjtv  hiiti's  nc(it'(‘st  tit  tlic  brm  ti  ^  v'lid'h  fvx  in 
ililtfutl  hi  stirni  o  mi  ithnni.  The  .si'oker  went  to  the  mountain- 
pass  and  .sought,  n ini  in*  sinr  tin',  rsuff fOn -ycllaff'  ////,  tnni  Ar 
ciinsul  it  for  iiny.'i  n mi  niifiits  over  roi*k,  and  raviin*,  and 

thiekeT,  and  w'oikI  ;  his  clothes  were  torn,  his  flesh  was  toiii,  hut 
still  Ac  Jitihof'id  iiie  ji y.  To  his  immen.se  chagrin,  he  .saw  it 
settle  on  /Ac  ntof  vj  {t  sin^iitml  s  Att/^  and  vain  were  Ml  IM 
efiort.v  to  dislodge  it.  1  )is:ippointed  and  mortitiial '  to  find  a 
shepluTil  s»»  hles.sed,  h(.‘  set  firi*  to  the  shepherd’s  hut,  ainl  the  hut 
hurut  tlowu.the  tly  Hew  away,  and  the  iinfortuiiati*  .seeker  began 
hi>  <{U«‘.si  again.  His  <|ue.st  was  unsucct‘s.sful ;  luit,  at  last,  A^ 
sott-o  yon  ny  jtltnnfitfHty  vixXch  tin*  .siitfroii -yellow  fly  in  his  ca)». 
'flic  .si^^'ker  was  frantic;  he  seizi^i  a  stick  and  kilh‘d  tin*  hev. 
Hi  imi*iii  nimiht  titv  snyron-yeiiovj  fly;  but  the  tly 

stung  him.  ainl  made  him  .sad  tor  the  remainder  of  his  davs.  Hr 
wax  \,,*ry  ricli  and  very  powerful  :  hut  he  lainoiisluMl  uutd  he 
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velluw  tly. 

TiuMi'  are  two  lut'thods  hy  whicli  we  ohtaiu  au  eiitrauee  tn 
iiieu  tliroui;li  what  may  he  railed  the  side-doors  of  tludr  eha- 
raeter.  Tlu‘  oue  is  hy  lettia's,  eoutessious,  and  journals  ;  the 
etluM*  is  hy  their  tahle-talk.  Thost*  who  <‘xei‘l  in  tlu‘  one  stddoiu 
excel  in  tlie  otlu'r  ;  y(‘t  the  (|ualiti(‘S  (hauanihal  for  th(‘  tirst  d(* 
iu>t  always  untit  for  the*  la.st.  Usually,  howevta*,  tin*  tahle-talkor 
keej)s  little  in  res(‘rve  among’  tin*  ehmients  of  his  eharaet<‘r; 
wliihs  on  the  contrary,  our  int(‘r(‘st  in  tin*  confessions,  and  jour¬ 
nals,  and  diari(‘s  of  num,  if  they  have  a  ih‘i‘|u‘r  tone  in  their 
charaetej’,  cmtirely  d(‘[)ends  u}K)n  their  reserve  to  all  otluTs,  ami 
our  reliance*  u])on  tin*  contid(*ntial  utt(*rances  to  tin*  ]>a]K*r.  Tin* 
table  has  h(‘(‘n  supp«>s(‘d  to  Ik*  tin*  ]>laC(*  when*  tin*  man  may  he 
seen  as  In*  is  indeed  ;  and  stuuetinn*s  it  has  lH*(*n  thought  the 
very  last  pla.ct*  wln‘re  wi*  could  dispi*nsi‘  with  tin*  conversation 
whioli  hrighti'us  ainl  adorns,  hiogeiies,  W(*  know,  when  invited 
to  a  great  table,  glanced  over  tin*  whole  array  of  daintu*s,  ami 
then  r(*se  and  h‘ft  the  company,  exclaiming  in  his  rustic  way,  in 
allusion  to  the  dainti(*s,  and  delicacies,  and  wint's,  ‘  What  a 
numh(0’  ol‘  things  then*  art*  in  tin*  w<»rhl  l)i(»g(*nes  can  th> 
withotjt  !'  Thus  IMutarch,  in  his  ‘  Bampiet  (»f  tin*  Sevi*u  Wise 
says,  ‘  Wise  men  may  dis)H*nse  with  many  things  rathe!' 
than  th<*  wisdom;  do  nn*n  conn*  tog(‘ther  nn‘rely  to  till  tht*m- 
selves  as  wt*  till  bottles?  for  if  the  food  he  m>t  good  it  may 
he  left — and  if  tin*  wim*  lu*  not  good  we  may  drink  wat(*r  :  hut 
lor  a  shallow  and  imp(‘rtim*nt  fellow  you  cannot  escape*  him,  he 
mars  all  mirth.’  Soim*tim(*s,  iml(*ed,  th(*r(*  is  no  oscapt*  on  ship- 
hoanl,  or  on  a  railway  ;  hut  who  woiihl  voluntarily  stay  to  hear 
the  tliscoui’st*  of  a  Pumhh*chook  or  a  Wopsh*,  nK*rely  lK*cause 
they  happt*m*d  to  Ik*  rich,  or  to  lu*  ahh*  to  s]>rea<l  a  tahh*  with 
services  of  silv(*r  and  ot' gold,  to  pn*ss  into  their  glasses  the  viii- 
tages  t>f  tin*  woi  ld,  or  to  |)h*as(*  tin*  |)alate  with  the  most  tlelieate 
nf  !  ’rin*n*  is  not  a  worst*  sign  ftu*  tin*  moral  health  t>f  a 
uatitni,  for  its  rttlnistness  anti  its  wisdttm,  than  the  th*]»aiture 
ti'om  simplt*  tastt*s  in  tootl  ;  it  act*om|!anit*s  the  departure  from 
Miiiple  tastes  in  truth  ami  in  imtrals.  t)ccasionally,  the  con- 
versatit)!!  at  tin*  tahh*s  t)f  the  grt*at  wttultl  st*(*m  tt)  he  not  t»f  an 
etiitying  ttr  tlelicatt*  th*scriptit>n.  d'hus  we  r(*atl  in  the  wtu’k  we 
have*  already  t|Ut>t(*tl  on  ‘  Dinners  ainl  I)inncr-Partie>,’  the 
h>lh*wing  touching  incitlent : — 

‘  The  autlior  was  prt'sent  with  a  young  lady  who  liad  been  educated 
ui  the  \isual  nonsense,  when  the  footman  entered  and  asked  her 
mother  if  In*  could  say  a  word  to  her  in  private;  the  mother  answered 
that  she  wished  no  secrets,  and  desired  him  to  sp(*ak  out ;  he 
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hesitating,  she  bid  him  to  say  what  he  had  to  say.  lie  replied,  “1 
think  it  right  to  tell  you,  ma'm,  that  cook  was  drunk  last  night,  and, 
in  pouring  out  the  soup  from  the  saucepan  into  the  tureen,  was  ill, 
and  before  she  eould  turn  her  head  away  Irom  it,  part  ot  her  illness 
went  into  the  tureen.’’  C’ook  was  immediately  ealled  up,  but,  ot 
course,  the  brute  stoutly  denied  it.  However,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  fact ;  the  footman  said  he  did  not  like  to  disturb  the  party,  so 
Ih‘  wiped  the  edge  of  the  tureen,  and  gave  the  soup  a  good  stir. 
The  lady,  in  great  anguish,  exclaimed,  “Good  Heavens!  I  ate  some 
of  it!”  "and,  being  highly  indignant,  was  not  very  gentle  either  to 
Williaiu  for  stirring  the  soup,  or  the  cook  for  her  addition  to  it. 
The  young  lady  listlessly  exclaimed,  “  I  ate  some  of  it  !  but  what  a 
fuss  vou  are  making,  mamma!  You  know’  we  must  all  eat  a  peck  of 
dirt  before  we  die.”  This  young  woman  had  received  a  college 
education,  and  was  iinished  at  Brighton  at  .C2U0  a  year,  besides 
1‘xtras.’ 

We  liave  beard  a  great  deal  about  the  (U‘sirability  of  knowing 
all  the  little  didails  of  a  grt‘at  man’s  life.  In  niodein  biography 
that  id(‘a  and  necessity  lias  fairly  run  to  siH‘d  ;  and  in  Moou's 
life  this  foilde  of  biography  has  n*aebed  the  last  extreme.  And 
yet,  wbat  a  man  chooses  t(>  .set  down  about  himsedf  tlo(*s  greatly 
i!lustrat(‘  tlu‘  ebaraeter  iA'  bis  life,  and  bis  mental  habits.  Wliat 
were  tlu‘  ^•motions  of  a  gr(‘at  man  while  ludng  shaved  What 
retli‘etious  agitat4‘d  the  mind  when  deprivcal  of  ajiju  tito  ^  Wliat 
disapjiointnumt  barrowaal  tb(‘  soul  when  it  found  itsedf  obliged 
to  eontmnplate  a  diimm’  of  mutton  instead  of  venison^  To 
ebronicle  the  ebang(‘  of  a  m‘cktii‘,  t>r  tb(‘  loss  of  a  ])(M*k(‘t  hand- 
kercbi(‘f;  to  registm-  a  .sigh  ovtu*  the  d(‘partnn‘  of  a  favonrito 
<‘o()k  ;  to  bail  tin*  advent  of  gr<‘en  |K‘as.  It  mav  be  our  wc'ak- 
ness,  but  we  bavt*  not  tlionglit  it  very  e.ssential  to  onr  (M»n(*eptio!i 
of  a  great  man  to  bt*  maih*  acpnaint(‘d  with  tlies(‘  inttUH'stiiig 
partienlars  of  bis  life;  yc't  it  is  a  fact  that,  for  tin*  bmwdit  of 
tutnn*  ag(‘s,  these  partienlars  an*  plaocal  on  r<‘eord  in  tin*  volu- 
inimuis  life  ot  Tliomas  Mooia*.  We  tind  such  iinjun  fuiif  parti- 
eidars  as  tbesi*  :  ‘()et.  loth,  bS«.);  How’K's  brought  me  back  as 
far  as  Bnckmill.  wliei  t*  1  cat  a  con)d<‘ of  cutlets  and  w’alked  lioiiie. 
Se|»t.  Nth  ;  eat  ice  at  the  Milles  (’ollomu‘s.  t)tb  ;  (‘at  ici*  at  the 
Millcs  Golloimcs.  Khb;  eat  an  io(‘  at  Tortiuii's.  Kith;  took 
an  ic(‘  with  l.ord  dolni  at  Ivacbiscs.’  In  I  )(‘c(‘mb(‘r,  IS’lo, 
occurs  an  imjMutant  entry:  ‘Ask(‘dtli(‘  Pbijips’s  to  dinner,  as 
Pow’cr  b.ad  lu’onglit  ti.sb  and  (ysters/  ‘|)(‘C.  .'itli  ;  the  Phipps’s 
again  dine  with  ns  t.»  finish  the  tisli.’  ‘Sept.  ITtli:  ealh‘d  at 
Powors  on  my  way  to  Shoe  Lam*,  and  felt  sneb  o  sinL  iinf  ht  ih* 
'•/onen’A  that  /  /»*  <////<•  Tli(*ii,  in  another 

page,  we  aix*  intonned.  in  his  journal,  of  an  atleotino  (n*,*nt.  H  ’ 
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siivs,  on  Jiiuuuiy  1st,  ‘  Tlio  coat  (a  Kilkenny  uniform) 

which  I  sent  to  town  to  he  new-liiu'd  for  the  fancy  hall  to-mor¬ 
row  niitht,  not  yet  arrived/  And,  on  the  following  day,  this  : 
'Obliged  to  make  shift  for  to-niglit  hv  transferring  the  cut-steel 
huttons  from  mv  drc'ss  coat  to  a  hlack  om',  and  having  it  lined 
with  white  silk.’  It  may  hi*  from  our  own  ina|)titiuh‘  and  want 
of  perception  ;  hut  we  are  ipiite  unahh*  to  })erceive  that  future 
geiUTations  will  he  materially  henetited  hy  such  records  as 
these;  ami,  in  truth,  we  cannot  ]>e  expected  to  hold  any  man 
very  liigh  in  honour  who  condescends  to  make  such  notes  as 
tliese. 

There  is  no  slight  notice  of  him  than  I'scapes  the  Argus-eye  of 
his  vanity.  Hi'  drank  all  notices  of  himself  as  a  dram  ;  and  he 
not  oidy  lH‘caiiie  intoxicated  hy  the  repeated  dose,  hut  he  may 
ho  sai(i  t  >  have  heen  constant Iv  sutferiuLT  from  tin*  delirium 
tremens  of  his  vanity.  ‘  Idiere  w\\s  a  tlourishing  speech  of  Shiel’s 
about  m(‘in  the  Irish  papers  ;  he  says,  “  /  am  the  first  j)oet  of  the 
daij,  and  join  the  hcaat ;j  (f  tin',  bird  (f  paradise  jiluDies  to 
the  streufh  of  the  eiojle's  frhoj.''’  tie  goi‘s  to  a  fancy-hall,  and 
he  only  rememhers  one  thing  :  ‘  Tin  re  was  an  allusion  to  me  as 
Erin’s  matchless  son  ;  which  brought  down  thinute  rs  of  a  pplause 
and  stares  od  me.'  }!(*  visited  Ireland  wdth  tin*  Manpiis  of 
hansdowiK'.  Ih*  records  an  (‘xtract  from  a  ni'wspaper:  ‘ 
observed  Tiiomas  Moore,  of  poetical  cel(‘hrity,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  tin*  Manpiis  of  Lansilowne.’  lie  is  invited  to  attend  a 
meeting,  which  he  declined  ;  finds,  however,  tliat  Lord  Jolin, 
Brougham,  and  Macintosh  went,  and  In*  records  his  ‘regret  now 
that  I  lo.^t  tlie  opportunitv.’  ih*  went  to  a  Homan  Catholic 
rhapol:  ‘C  'oming  out,  a  great  numh(‘r  of  people  in  the  yard  as¬ 
sembled  to  s:>e  nie.  In  the  narrow  ]>as.sage  leading  into  the 
street,  a  man  m-arly  ])ushed  me  down;  asking  me,  at  the'  same 
time,  “Which  way  has  he  gom*  ?”  ’  ‘  Miss  Rogers  was  ])articu- 

larly  agreo.ahl  *.  She  mentioned  iliat  she  had  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  Ch'rmany,  saying  tlu'  C(‘rmans  were  learning  English 
in  ordi'r  to  road — who  ?  Millon,  Shake.speare ?  No — Lord  Byron 
om/  no/  These  are  tin*  ri'cords  ;  and  thiyv  are  illustrative  of  a 
life.  In  this  wav  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  administering  to 
tils  love* of  appro! lation,  as  must  ix;  ev(‘r  the  case  in  such  matters, 

the  (*xpense  of  st*lf-respect  ;  for  it  must  always  hi*  thus  in  the 
proportion  in  which  we  indulge  in  vanity,  we  diminish  the  proper 
mill  necessary  amount  of  nohility  of  character  and  pride. 

And  thus  we  are  always  reminded  of  our  friend'-s  interest  in 
himself.  To  seh'ct  tin*  .stories  of  the  vanity  of  Moort*  would  make 
a  chronich*  /oo  spiteful  and  malicious.  Moore,  it  has  heen  said, 
reminds  us  in  every  page  of  wli.at  Johnson  said  of  Richar  Json, 
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‘That  fellow  could  not  he  coiit(‘nted  to  sail  down  the  strt'am  of 
reputation  witlnnit  lon^in<;  to  taste  the  troth  from  (‘very  struke 
of  the(-»ar;’  he  was  always  inventing  expedu^nts  tickle  him- 
self;  —  and  every  page  alxmiids  in  such  ridiculous  (‘videiietw 
llis  self-impoiiance  is  ridiciduus.  Once,  at  an  assemhly  at  Devon¬ 
shire  House,  ‘tin;  Duke,^  he  sijys,  ‘in  coming  to  tin*  door  to 
meet  the  Duke  of  Wollingtim,  near  whom  1  stood,  tnined 
:uside  tirst  to  shake  hands  with  though  tlie  gn‘at  cafitain’s 
hand  was  ivady  stretched  out/  He  sees  Sir  Astley  (/oo]»er,  ami 
records  ‘  liow  the  illustriijus  surgeon  apologised  for  giving  muIi 
a  man  <it<  iiie  tlie  trouble  to  conn*  to  him.’ 

Vanity  is  always  the  index  finger  a  very  small  dial.  V’liy  f 
Becausi*  perp(‘tual  watchfulness  over  our  own  powers  shows  the 
narrowness  id  thi'ir  dimensions.  A  vainer  writer  than  Moon*,  1 
believe,  it  woidd  be  impossible  t(>  find  ;  we  cannot  diaw  any  di>- 
tinction  in  his  case,  as  we  do  in  some  instances,  between  egoti>iii 
ainl  egoism,  hot  ween  the  dwidling  on  self-evolvement  and  devf- 
lopiiKMit,  and  till*  dwelling  on  the  petty  details,  the  th(‘n  C'turt 
dn*ss  of  the  body,  and  th(‘  simsiition  it  eri'ated,  with  its  velvfi 
coat  and  steid  buttons.  Wordsworth  was  an  egoist.  He  was 
an  i»bjt‘ct  (»f  profound  inUnest  to  himself,  but  it  was  his  soul  that 
was  interi'sting  ;  and  if  he  rejoic(‘d  in  fanuh  it  was  delight  to 
find  his  thoughts  acting  upon  and  intiiieneing  tin*  ihoughtsof 
other  nu'ii.  It  is  very  ludicrous,  laughable  to  a  degnv,  to  find 
the  great  [)oet  interested  in  his  velvet  coat  and  steel  buttons. 
'This  is  the  reconl  of  oni‘  of  our  great  diners-out — tin*  lifiMtf 

'riionias  Moore,  bv  Karl  R\iss('ll,  is  tin*  most  nunarkable  nKtdorn 

'  « 

contribution  to  tin'  literature  of  the  dining-tabh‘.  We  have 
alreatly  s;iid,  from  page  to  page  W(‘  are  conducte«l  thnuigh  one 
long  .series  of  dining-rotuus  and  tables.  It  is  a  tine  ctdh'ction  ot 
tin'  Ana  of  Vanity  Kair.  On  sonu'  occasions,  the  illu>trieus 
Kpicurean  foiiinl  all  his  friends  out.  He  ri'cords.  in  one  affecting 
|>age,  how  he  wandered  fnuu  strei't  to  street,  in  Lmnloii,  from 
housi;  io  hous(*,  finding  all  his  friends  out  ;  In'  was  obliged  t«* 
dine  by  himsi'lt  alone,  at  an  inn,  ri'llecting  upon  Ids  painful  like¬ 
ness  to  the  lines  of  J)ean  Swift : — 

“  On  rainy  days  alone  I  dine. 

Upon  my  chick  and  pint  of  wine  ; 

On  rainy  days  I  dine  alone. 

And  pick  my  chicken  to  the  bone.” 

A  man  is  known  by  the  ctunpany  he  keeps  ;  his  tastes  n'veal 
him.  Moi>re  deterndiu'd  to  k('ep  the  coinpanv  of  the  gr(*at  ;  la* 
<letermined  ti*  pass  his  liti'  ami  time  among  the  titled  and  th<‘ 
noble.  Tliereare  those  who  would  rather  be  snubbed  by  a  prince 
than  honoured  hy  a  peasant.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  tlu* 
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ditVt'roucv  was  i^roat  hotwoiMi  Moorr’s  actual  and  a|)[)arcnt  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Tlicy  ari‘  the  curse  of  life  and  of  tho  world,  these 
appearances,  ‘  our  Social  Fates,’ as  Helps  calls  tluMu.  Some  ot 
our  n‘aihMS  renuuuhcr,  possi]»ly,  th(‘  translation  from  tlie  (JriH‘k 
AnthuU»i^;y  : — 

‘  A  dealer  in  eabhn^e  and  rue. 

Oh  I  Stephanus  once  was  his  name  : 

Hut  as  soon  as  so  purse-pruiul  he  ^re^e, 
l*hilo8tcphaniis  then  he  became. 

Five  letters  liavc  swollen  out  that  name 
And  his  pride  may  come  to  this  pass  ; 

That  soon  lie  may  alter  the  same, 

To  II  Ijqwcrt  (flj)pi  d  I  as. 

Vet  though  should  he  call  himself  even 
Dionps'tuptifanodorns. 

In  his  .hhlileships’  book  ho  is  plain  Stephen, 

Now  struttini;  so  stately  helore  u>.* 

We  are  afraid  (hme  was  this  constant  rpart  io  <(j»p(^ur. 
Ill  this,  Moore  was  only  one  (h*  th(^  thoiisainls — t!u?  millions — 
wji()  ar(‘  constantly  (‘dL;ini^  their  way — i‘lhowin»,^  and  nndLrinL:' 
their  way  throm;h  tin*  crow<l  to  tin'  iu'st  booth  in  \"anity  Fair, 
hat  it  is  moi\‘  dcplorahle  when  it  is  a.  litcrury  man  wh«» 
l(‘aves  his  study  and  avocations,  which  would  sciun  fa^’ci- 
mitiiii^  beyond  all  the  ^'litter,  the  tinsid,  the  o-(‘wiL^^aws,  and 
the  wi‘ll-drcss(‘d  mob  mapieiitin^'  that  onuit  broad  liiLthway, 
or  ('rush in LC  round  th(‘  tables  of  B(‘l‘n*avia. 

Sli(K‘kini^ly  tawdry  and  worthless  is  tlu'  hi((^n‘a])hy  of  .Tanu*s 
MontL,^()nu‘ry,  wldeh  is  n  wrt'tehed  attempt  to  Boswellis(‘  a  dn'ary 
collection  of  tahh‘-talk,  by  Hvcu'clt,  tin*  Mi^thodist  Fri'achcr.  Both 
this  and  ‘  Moore's  Lite’  helon^i^  to  the  ‘  Wast(‘  Pa[>(‘r  Remains.' 
Ill  Monti^onu'rv,  inde(‘d,  mo.st  from  his  own  pen  commands  our 
n‘sp(‘ct  :  hut  his  hi(*;j[raj)hers  unfortunat(*ly  felt  themsehu's  to 
1.(‘  of  the  samo  importrmee  with  their  hero,  d'ln'ro  is  no  con- 
sei(*nc(‘  in  siieh  hioL^o’aphers  ;  thiniL,^s  an*  invi*rt(‘d  straiiLCcly  in 
tht*s(*  days  :  mi'inoranda  which  tin*  authors  would  hav<;  con- 
.siiLtn(‘d  to  the  trunk  manufaeturi'r,  oi‘  tlu*  hntt(*r-shop,  an;  (*la- 
borated  into  sewen  and  eii^ht  v<dumes.  We  ask  a  liie  of  a  man, 
and  sonu*  lit(‘rary  c*.\ecutor  publishes  the*  miscellaneous  contc'iits 
"1  tlu*  trash-haski*t  found  beneath  his  stndy-tahh*. 

Has  not  tlu*  table-talk  of  Svdnkv"  Smith  l)t*en  amaziuLtly 
'•vcr-rat(*d  ?  Cheerful,  certainly — funny,  undoubtedly  ;  a  rol- 
lickinj^^  ^ood-humoiir(*d  display  of  a  V(*ry  jolly,  tluui^hth'ss 
pars(ui,  of  whom  the  best  thing  we  can  say  is,  that  ho  had  just 
the  incasurc  of  conviction  sufficient  to  make  a  V(*ry  ns(*ful  country 
‘Tud  a  radiant  practicalness  and  force  (»f  character,  which 
Would  hav(*  ma(h*  him  admirahu*  upon  the  Wliig  heiiclios  of  tlu* 
House  ot  CVimmons.  That  he  had  powers  fitting  him  to  he  more 
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tli.iii  this,  then*  can  he  no  douht  ;  hut  tliose  powers  were  not 
eultivated.  Souu'thino  of  tlu*ni,  iudi*e(l,  appears  in  his  ‘  L(‘cturos 
on  Moral  Philosopliy.’  Tla  re  is  nothing  in  the  conversation 
which  you  would  call  gn'at :  lu*  was  a  man  with  a  marvellous 
tlow  of  animal  spirits,  and  in  i‘very  company  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance,  from  all  reeonls,  of  h(*ing  the  droll.  One  might  suppose 
iliat  he  not  only  never  thought  seriously  or  lelt  si*riously  hiins(*lf, 
iuil  that  wh(‘re  he  ap|K*art*d,  thought  alsowtus  forhiddiui  toothers. 
His  convt‘r.sation  was  pyrotechnic,  and  everything  in  his  life  gives 
thi*  i(h*a  of  a  man  who  not  only  liked  s(juihs  and  crackers,  hut 
ono  to  whom  a  scpdh  was  not  only  a  far  tiner  thing  than  a  rocket, 
hut  even  than  tin*  maji*stic  coidiagrations of  Vesuvius — than  the 
ealm  and  hewihh*ring  lights  of  the  midnight  ht*av(‘ns.  He  said 
that  the  art  of  ^lining  was  in  being  a  good  conv(*rsati<)nal  cook — 

•  Micwlm  says  to  his  company,  *  I'll  make  a  good  ])ud(liiig  of  you! 
it’s  in>  matter  what  you  came  into  the  Itowl,  you  must  come  out 
a  pudding.'  ‘  i)i‘ar  iin*,’  says  one  of  the  ingn'dii'iits,  ‘wasn’t  1 
just  now  an  egg?  hut  he  I'ei'ls  tin*  hutter  sticking  to  him,’  *!v:c.  &o. 
Hut  was  Smith  himselt  a  good  conversational  cook?  Other 
.Speakers  had  litth*  oj)]>ortunity  of  displaying  their  |>ower.  The 
Havour  t*f  his  spice  (put(^  (h*.stroyed  all  tin*  other  functions  of  the 
pudding. 

it  serins  s«)mething  shameful  to  sjieak  with  any  degree  uf 
>light  of  so  chec'rfid  a  cn'ature  ;  and  if  we  do  .so,  it  is  only  to 

•  jualify  the  amazing  admiration  with  which  his  nann*  is  ineii- 
hion(*(l — the  almost  tiniver.sal  worship  he  lias  inspired.  To  laugh  h 
u  *t  (he  highest  end  even  of  the  wit — to  jiroduct?  inc(‘S.sant  coii- 
\uisionsof  laught(‘r  is  sun*ly  not  tin*  (*nd  of  the  wise  man.  Even 
wiieii  his  wi.sihun  r(‘Vi*als  itst'lf  l>y  the  ])ow(*rs  of  tlie  humouri.st  or 
Ttie  .satirist,  fun  and  drollery  are  the  lowest  round  and  reach  of 
thrir  dominion.  w  e  havt*  heard  ch»wns  who  havt*  jiosse.s.st'd  in  ii 
remarkaith*  d(*gret*  these  gifts  :  it  will  he  granted  that  tin*  degreo 
in  which  Sydin'v  Smith  po.sst ‘.s.s* them  was  altogetin*!*  reniark- 
ahle  :  he  n*spin*d  pun.s.  Hr  iiad  hut  to  open  his  lips,  to  drop 
.*-01110  of  those  funny  eommdrums  of  .spet‘ch — all  words  upon  ah 
suh;i‘et.‘^  happeneii  into  ludicrous  comhinations  with  him.  Ho 
wa.^  a  walking  volume  of  ‘  l*uiu*h,’  always  passing  into  a  nov 
serii's  or  a  m*w  edition,  revist‘d  and  improvial.  He  in‘ver  pa.s.scti 
heyond  ‘  the  vi.sihh*  diurnal  s])here  ’ — a  comfortahh*  man,  shre>v(i 
ami  pem‘trating.  Wi*  would  always  have  listened  nspectfullv  to 
his  advice  alnnit  the  dispo.sal  of  inoney.s,  or  the  paciti(*ation  of 
cities  or  kingdoms;  hut  the  last  man  in  tlie  world  we  would  have 
desiii'il  to  hold  a  .serious  conversation  with,  or  to  .see  hy  a  death* 


H*(|. 

It  will  he  a  ipie.stion  wliefli'M*  there  were  not  amone  Svdnoy 
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Sinitli^s  oontoinporarios  talkers  even  more  ])imi:^ent  and  brilliant  ; 
the  principle  charact(‘ristic  of  Smith  was  the  ov(‘rtlowing  sea 
of  fun  through  which  his  s])eech  constantly  sailed.  I)on<j^Ias 
JoiTold  and  Sanimd  llogiTs  wcT(‘  hotli  table-talkers  ol‘ uncommon 
hrilliancy,  and  it  must  be  admittt‘d  that  the  spiet‘s  of  thoir  spcM'ch 
were  very  bitter,  yet  they  never  indulged  in  th(‘  ri(‘h  ami  racy 
nonsense  ot  the  ch'rgyman,  who  among  wits  may  pass  exactly 
for  what  Ingoldsby  was,  or  is,  among  pcx'ts.  Smith  was  mon* 
healthy,  more  buoyant  ;  it  must  bo  admitt(*d  that  both  Jerrold 
and  llogc'rs  impah'd  n]>on  tht‘  spear-point  of  a  rapid  and  sharp 
talk.  A  not  V(‘ry  deserving  ciiaracter  had  fnapUMitly  betut  ai(h‘d 
hy  subscriptions  to  k(‘ep  him  from  ju'cnniary  ditficnlti(‘s,  wlum 
an  app(‘al  was  made  again.  ‘Wc*!!,’  said  »b*rruld,  ‘h<>w  much 

does - want  this  time  r  ‘  Why,  just  a  four  and  two  noughts 

will  I  think  put  him  straight.’  ‘  Well,  [uii  nu'  down  for  mu'  of 
the  noughts.  It  was  to  Ijord  Brougham  that  llogiU’s  muttered, 
wluai  he  had  otteiuh'd  Sir  Philip  Fraiicis  bv  attributing  to  him 
the  aiithorsnip  ot  tlu‘  ‘  Lc'tters  ot  Junius,’  ‘  If  he  be  Junius,  lu' 
nuist  Ih'  .lunius  JJrutus.’  ]t  may  be  truly  said,  hoW(*V(‘r,  that 
the  tahh'-talk  ot  whicii  we  have  lu'ard  most,  has  been  a  rapid 
juxtaposition  of  nonsensi(.‘al  ideas.  None  of  tlu*  tabh‘-talkers 
anuuig  tlu^  gri'at  seem  to  have'  Ikmui  l)h'.ss(‘d  with  anv  great, 
nieasun'  of  revi'renoe  ;  wc'  laugh,  but  what  an;  t!u‘  things  re¬ 
corded  tor  i  Erskiiu'  used  to  say,  that  ‘  whi'U  all  secu’ets  should 
he  n'veah'd,  W(‘  shotdd  know  tlu'  reason  whv — sluu's  are  always 
made  too  tight.’  Footer  was  talking  away  at  a  ]»artv,  when  a 
gentleman  said  to  him,  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  P(»ote,  but  your 
handkerehi(.‘f  is  halt  out  (d  y<Mir  pocki't.’  ‘’Fhank  von,  sir,’  said 
fooU‘,  ‘you  know  the  (a)m]>any  b(*tt(*r  than  I  do.’  ’riie]’(‘  s(‘(‘ms 
a  \(‘ry  little  in  a  million  things  like  tlu'st^  to  justify  the  niclu'  ot 
taiuetlu'v  occupy.  W  have  alri'ady  .said  they  are  like'  tlu'  litth* 
bright  brass-headed  nails  ot  s]ieech,  t'ast(*ne(l  by  these  masteus 
ot  assend»lii*s  ;  tlu'se  are'  the  witty  meui  e)f  grc'at  se'lf-po.''Se‘Ssi<ui  ; 
nu  n  e»f  s])arkrmg  tane*y,  re'pre.se.‘nte‘el  in  the  last  age*  by  the  Wal- 
pole.s,  anel  Selwyns,  anel  CJiestertiehls  ;  anel  in  tlu'  ineseuit,  age* 
h\  theise  whe)se*  nanu'S  wei  have*  me'ntieuu-el  ;  tlu'ir  di. see) ur.se', 
anel  espe'cially  the  elisce)ui>e*  e>t  8yelne*y  Smith,  was  a  kinel  e>f 
sj>arre)w  sheet :  tlu'y  all  liveel  to  be*  amuseel  ;  neet  eeiu'  uf  tlu'in. 
e‘Xce*])ting  Je.*rr(del,  whe)m  we  t'xcept  from  the  li.st,  ktiew  what 
It  \\;us  to  woik  ;  tlu'v  spe*nt  their  elays  from  elnellery  tee  elreelle'ry  ; 
t  ley  \ve‘i(‘  ih('  apeestles  <»t  ther  elining-table* — hence.*  their  wluele* 
talk  abeuinels  in  tlu;  sharp  anel  ]»le'asant  tencing  with  guanleel 
•'^^^oul.s.  What  claims  have'  any  ed’  tlu'm  upeni  anv  of  ns?  the* 
'oiy  laughte'r  is  not  honc*st  ;  it  is  no  very  remarkable  thing 
to  make  us  laugh.  What  is  the  f|uality  e>f  their  laughter  ?  d'lie* 
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exhibiliMii  of  m<»iikoy^  iu  the  Z*>  •L-'gical  Ganiens  is  laughaKi<?*. 
yt<  the  worUi  iiaji  it  ail  it^  own  way,  anti  imisTs  iip*»n  it  that 
liierv  U  no  wit,  or  pleasantry,  or  tacetioiisness.  i>ut  in  in*  owu 
laluoiis,  wkiero  coiiver^atiou  is  ina^ie  a  kiini  ot  sci*  nee,  an<i  b 
^tUiiieti  as  an  art ;  anti  w here  the  rej)artee  ot  the  ol«l  t  rv^nch  wit 
U  realLse«L  It  is  a  ilithcult  matter  to  make  a  iXtHni  inipnuupm! 

I  lielieve,  for  mv  f>arT,  tliat  none  are  o»Hxi  but  tli‘»se  that  ar^ 
maiie  at  leisure.  On  the  o>ntrar}',  s*»me  ot  us  I>elieve,  or  <ifsire 
to  Ijelieve,  tliat  table-talk  b*  natiu:al  talk — it  is  the  rev»-aliDt: 
ialk  ;  it  is  a  srapathetic  time  when  mind  and  heart  >it  at 
and  in  their  undress:  miieis  dec*.»nventionali.<i*<i — when,  if  ever, 
the  varie  d  >tori/s  of  feeliiej  and  of  thought  are  all  wondnuidv 
realwti. 

Then*  are  •*4*me  hou.'‘cs  e>[s*cially  chronicled  in  the  aniiab 
tahle-uilk.  lliere  an*  es|;*s.*ially  two  in  the  hiirher  wulk<  •! 
life.  Famou.>  that  hou>e  you  j)a.ss  on  your  riirht  haiid  '.n 
your  way  through  Kensington — Holland  Housi*.  Who  d^vs  n*-? 
renienii>er  the  elo<|ueut  d^*seri})lion  it.  and  of  its  entertaiii- 
iiieiit'*  by  Ma4  inlay — and  its  aiiipliticatii^n  by  Talfourd  It  b 
much  to  luive  a  Uibie  at  which  to  talk.  Holland  Hou<e,  not  f'*r 
the  gilding,  tile  antii|ue  cliamlH:*r*i.  the  avenue,  the  terrac*. 
the  rdirtiiy-dieives  loadeii  w  ith  tlie  varieil  h*aniiiig:  but  the  0*111- 
jiaiiy — men  wh*>  guid4*d  the  |s*litics  EurojH*  :  great  orator^ 
and  artists ;  and  that  l»enignaiit  nobleman — that  Uautifil 
Woman,  ."tatt  ^men,  aiiists,  jsH*i. — Wilkie.  Mackiiito.sh,  Mai’aulay, 
Taileyraml,  and,  iini**t*«l.  all  whose  names  were  a  pa.'‘.s|M»rt  tofam^ ! 
Shall  we  iiever  have  a  lengthy  descri]»tion  of  the  hous**  in  St. 
dames  Street,  and  it"  trea."ure  —  even  tlie  house  of  Simuel 
ib^ger.s  ^  If  l>*nl  Ibilland  was  th«*  L  »ivnzo  the  Ma<gniticent— 
tiien  lb*gers  wils  the  M»*eti*nas  of  our  times.  There  wen*  tie 
richest  lreHsun*>  ot  art,  choicest  Guidos  and  Titians*,  inop' 
i 'atholic,  and  le.ss  exclu.^ive  than  Holland  Houve  ;  then* 
Krskine  told  tie*  .story  of  his  tirst  brief,  and  tirattan  his  hi*t 
duel  ;  there  .Nto4j«i  the  lion  I  hike  when  he  ^leserilwHl  Waterh^^ft' 
a  Kittle  of  giants  ;  there  (’iiantrey,  jdacing  his  hand  on  a  iiue 
h«*gaiiy  |N'de>tal  siiid,  ‘  I>o  you  r‘*meiidH*r  a  workman,  at 
a-^iay,  came  t»i  your  do4*r  to  rt*ceive  oniers  for  wank  {  I  was  tliat 
wairkinan  !’  llien.*  Thoma.s  Milh*r  ."aid,  *  I)o  vou  rememiK*r  pcT- 
chasiiig  a  lui."ket  of  |Mx*uliar  manufacture  of  a  ])Oor  man  at  yeiir 
door?  I  w’as  that  basket-maker!’  And  it  was  then*  that 
liyron.s  intimacy  witli  Moon*  commenced  over  the  famous 
of  vinegar  and  |>otat4H‘s.  Tiiis  i"  in  the  active  worhl  ;  but  wo 
’have  others.  Such  a  table  as  that  at  Bowo4kI — the  Ion:; 

roiiin — its  noble  temice.  it.*,  domed  ceiling,  the  ]MCtures,  the 
Inists,  and  the  ear\*t*ii  work,  and  the  old  bridge,  and  tin*  lake. 
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No  doubt  here  is  all  that  aids  talk.  Ever}*Uxiy  must  ftvl 
the  ditFerence  between  all  conversation  in  the  town  and  the 
eountr\.  Yet  the  pUiiner  table  of  Charles  Lamb  has  won- 
.Irous  attraction*.  C’oleriil^e,  WonlNworth.  Hazlitt,  OckIwhu, 
Havdon.  Judvrv  Talfounl,  have  bn>u^t  that  ipiiet  room 
m»^^st  pk*asantly  ami  viN-idly  l^efore  us.  and  with  the  place,  a 
tone  of  talk  ot  alu>gether  another  description  to  that  which 
<:leams  in  the  vivid  ami  brilliant  s^^vneiy’  of  the  arist«xTatic 


But  the<.'  men  were  not  the  Kmls  of  (\>nversation.  S»>me 
men,  in  any  o>m{»any,  ;vss<‘rt  their  rtnalty  immiH.liately — wi‘  ilo 
not  nie-aii  in  the  imx'k-heroic  way,  but  naturally,  not  ludicrously. 

<aid,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  asktnl  fi>r  a  knife  at  tabk\ 
if  askim:  for  the  dau^^er  in  Maclxth,  ‘liive  me  the  da^^^  r!' 
‘(live  me  that  knife  Like  the  c*ouutrv  magistrate,  who,  ^oing 
to  a  trial,  and  Ixiiej:  amaziiiijly  impresstnl  at  hearing  the 
>entence  of  death  proiiounceil — when  n*tuniing  to  the  l>ench, 
and  haviiiiT  a  tine  of  one-and-<ix|K  nce  to  indict,  or  to  cvnunit 
to  jail.  ^ahi.  *  Yiui  will  pay  this  tine  of  oiu^and-sixT^uu'e,'  aiul 
taking  very  het^llessly,  we  think,  the  name  of  th  ‘  Hii^lu'st  in 
vain,  exclaimed.,  ‘and  may  tlie  l>»rd  have  meivy  on  your  soul  !’ 
Se  rious  conversation,  as  it  is  calleii,  may  i>tten  imprt^Ks  us  thus 
ludicrously,  rather  than  s«demnly.  Hut  the  table-talkors  a!>' 
various  in  tyjx*,  some  are  simply  garrulous,  the  talkers  of 
"iixuetv  who  talk  and  talk,  ami  vet  have  nothing  to  s.4v  ;  the 
idlers,  the  hangers-t>n  of  s<H.*iety,  the  gvKKl-natureil,  or  thii 
bilious  man  with  nothing  to  ilo  :  then  there  are  the  scandal¬ 
mongers.  who  always  have  a  story  of  somelnMly,  and  never 
a  giXHi  w«>r»i  in  it.  We  may  leave  all  the.>e  }H*v>ple,  ami  think 
•  d  conversittion  as  one  of  the  m*cessities  ami  channs  of  life,  and 
social  existeu(x%  as  it  also  may  btx'ome  one  of  the  i»ests  and 
social  nuisances. 

Ihe  talk  of  (.’oh*rulgi*  would  never  liave  Iven  t'*knUtMl  at 
Holland  House.  It  was  a  kind  id'  monohxgue — a  golden  mono- 
iogue.  H  *,  indeeil,  of  all  men  might  claim  to  1h‘  the  Clirysostom 
»d  tahle-talkers.  Smie,  indeed,  have  chargi*d  ujhui  that  talk  its 
de.sultory  indeterminateness.  No  douht  it  fr^npieiitly  wanted 
|Knnt.  Nay,  Siiy  some,  it  was  sometimes  iinjM^tdble  ti>  under¬ 
stand  him.  To  his  di.sciuirse  might  have  Ihhui  a]>plied  his  own 
de.scription  of  a  dark  night. — ‘  It  was  dark  :  it  was  pitchy  dark  ; 

dark  that  even  the  cats  ran  against  eiudi  other.’  Yet  the 
volume  ot  his  Tahle-talk  d.oes  alnuind  in  very  clearly  eijnessed 
and  detineil  opinions  ;  but  in  the  How  ef  it  it  was  like  the  sea. 
^^I^d  y  the  l)uke  of  C^ueen.shury,  luux*  in  the  company  <d 
VV  illK‘rtorce,  at  Kiclnnond,  looking  out  ujx)n  the  Tliames,  said, 
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‘  There  it  is  ;  it  Hows,  it  flows,  ami  flows  !  I  see  nolliing  iu  it/ 
Very  lionest  and  natural  of  the  volujduous  old  abomination! 
The  siuiie  hius  lK‘en  said  i»f  the  talk  of  Coleridge.  It  is  true 
here,  also,  that  ‘we  receive  but  what  we  give.’  Ami  there  are 
fine  and  true  and  altogether  infinite  things  which  we  do  not 
understand.  What  a  monologue  the  sea  is  in  its  march 
of  thunder  on  the  shore  !  What  a  mysterious  monologue  is 
music  !  So  with  the  speech  of  some  men — they  use  language  so 
jis  to  give  tlie  sense  (jf  grandeur  and  of  mystery.  What  is 
it  all  about  {  There  are  talkers  of  whom  we  say  this  ;  we  might 
say  the  sjime  thing  of  landscape  ;  and  yet  we  can  see  a  tree  and 
a  field  ;  wa  cannot  make  out  the  mystery.  But  there  is  a  light 
in  all  highest  things,  even  as  in  all  highest  things  there  is 
.so  much  that  is  mi.sunderstood.  Wliat  is  the  relaticni  of  the 
Sold  to  a  scene,  or  to  a  .^tarrv  night  ?  We  know'  not.  Even  so, 
often  in  the  meandering  flow’  of  C^oleridge’s  talk,  in  such  speech 
one  .sees,  or  seems  to  .see,  tlie  soul  .stc*pping  out  (»f  its  environ¬ 
ment  of  clay,  as  it  will  ever  attenijd  to  do.  Even  as  we  .said  ot 
the  .sea — its  vast  horizon  rolls  before  us  ;  but  there  is  plainly 
defined  the  dotting  island,  and  the  tall  crag,  the  golden 
suflu.sing  light,  and  the  pomp  of  cloud  in  the  glorious  and 
gorgeous  heavens.  True  some  wall  say,  ‘  How’  drearv,  how 
vague  !’  Yes,  there  is  much  here  of  ‘  the  roaming  about  in  worlds 
not  reali.sed.’  lVrha])s  we  have  little  to  regret  that  the  con- 
viu’sations  of  C^oleridge  were  not  taken  in  shorthand.  Well,  he 
never  could  have  had  a  Boswell  !  He  could  not  have  been 
dramatized  !  it  was,  beyond  anything  w'e  have  of  speech,  the 
flow’  of  thought  attempting  to  make  it.self  clear  and  known,  un¬ 
corrected  ;  it  was  mind  at  .sea,  mind  on  the  .sea  ;  now'  .shivering; 
in  spray  ;  now  wildly  leflecting  the  lightning*,  c.ml  now  the 
stars,  and  melting  in  the  golden  mist. 

Of  course*,  the  name  of  dedm.son  ri.ses  imnR'diately  to  the 
memory  as  one  of  the  lords  of  conversation;  y’et  he  too  was  one 
of  tho.se  who  monopoli.sod,  who  u.sc'd  langu.age  like  <‘i  mace,  and 
struck  down  all  opposition  with  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the  case  with 
conversation,  that  the  most  hajipy  and  pleasant  is  the  lea.‘it 

striking.  Wo  h.ave  only  the  sense  of  the  great  plea.sure 

convoyed  in  John.son.  Wo  are  certainly  held  by  the  sense  ot 

wmidor  and  admiration  at  the  .succe.'^sion  of  those  felicitous 


audacitie.s — .some,  imU'cd,  more  reliev(.‘d  from  the  stern  dug- 
mat  i.sm  of  manner  than  others,  but  all  partaking  of  it  in  a 
verv  large  degree.  Thus  his  denunciation  of  Hume’s  theory 
<‘f  hapjdne.ss  : — 


Sir,  that  all  w  ho  are  happy,  are  equally  happy',  is  not  true.  A 
pi'asant  and  a  philosopher  may  be  equally  satisjied]  but  not  equally 
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happi/»  llappiiiess  consists  in  the  multiplicity  of  agreeable  con¬ 
sciousness.  A  peasant  has  not  capacity  for  having  equal  happiness 
with  a  philosopher.’*  I  remember  this  very  question  very  happily 
illustrated  in  opposition  to  llume,  by  the  Keverend  Mr.  Kobert 
Brown,  at  Utrecht.  “  A  small  drinking-glass  and  a  large  one  (said 
he),  may  be  equally  full;  but  the  large  one  holds  more  than  the 
small.’* 

‘Somebody  said  to  him,  “  IIow  do  you  feel  now  your  tragedy’s 
lost  ?  **  Like  the  Monument.”  Talking  of  drinking  wine, 
he  said,  “  I  did  not  leave  off  wine,  because  I  could  not  bear 
it !  I  have  drunk  three  bottles  of  port  without  being  the  worse  for 
it.  University  College  has  witnessed  this.”  Boswell :  “  Why  then. 
Sir,  did  you  leave  it  off?”  Johnson:  “  TUZ/y,  Sh%  because  it  is  so 
much  better  for  a  man  to  be  sure  that  he  is  never  to  be  intoxicatedy 
never  to  lose  the  power  over  himself  I  shall  not  befni  to  drink  wine 
till  I  grow  old  and  want  ifP  Boswell :  “  1  think,  Sir,  you  once  said 
to  me,  that  not  to  drink  wine  was  a  great  deduction  from  life.*' 
Johnson  :  “  It  is  a  diminution  of  pleasure,  to  be  sure :  but  I  do  not 
sag  a  diminution  of  happiness.  There  is  more  happiness  in  being 
rational'^  Boswell :  “  Jbit  if  we  could  have  jileasure  always,  should 
not  we  be  hap])y  ?  The  greatest  part  of  men  would  compound  for 
pleasure.”  Johnson:  “  Supposing  we  could  have  pleasure  always, 
an  intellectual  man  would  not  compound  for  it.  The  greatest  part 
of  men  would  compound,  because  the  greatest  part  of  men  are  gross.” 
Boswell :  “  I  allow  there  may  be  greater  pleasure  than  I’roin  wine. 
I  have  had  more  pleasure  from  your  conversation.  I  have  indeed  ; 
I  assure  you  I  have.”  Johnson  :  “  When  we  talk  of  pleasure,  we 
mean  sensual  pleasure,  dross  men  prefer  animal  pleasure.  So 
there  are  men  who  have  preferred  living  among  savages.  Xow  what 
a  wretch  must  he  bCy  who  is  content  with  such  conversation  as  can  be 
had  among  savages  !  You  mag  remember ^  an  officer  at  Fort  Augustus, 
who  had  served  in  America,  told  us  of  a  woman  tvhoin  theg  were  obliged 
to  bind,  in  order  to  get  her  back  from  savage  life.''  Boswell :  “  She 
must  have  been  an  animal,  a  beast.”  Johnson ;  “  She  was  a  speak¬ 
ing  cat.”* 

His  critici.suis  on  Foote  wore  very  characteristic  : 

‘  Boswell :  “  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of  humour.”  Johnson  :  “  Yes, 
Sir.”  Boswell :  “  He  has  a  singular  talent  of  exhibiting  character.”’ 
Johnson:  “Sir,  it  is  not  a  talent;  it  is  a  vice;  it  is  what  others 
abstain  from.  It  is  not  comedy,  which  exhibits  the  character  of  a 
species,  as  that  of  a  miser  gathered  from  many  misers  ;  it  is  farce, 
which  exhibits  individuals.”  Bosw'ell:  “Did  not  he  think  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  you,  sir  ?  ”  Johnson:  “  Sir,  fear  restrained  him;  he  knew 
I  would  liave  broken  his  bones.  I  w'ould  have  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  cutting  oft'  a  leg  ;  I  would  not  have  left  him  a 
leg  to  cut  off.”  Boswell:  “Pray,  sir,  is  not  Foote  an  infidel?” 
Johnson  ;  “I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  the  fellow  is  an  infidel ;  but  if 
he  be  an  infidel,  he  is  an  irifidel  as  a  dog  is  an  infidel ;  that  is  to  say, 
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he  has  never  thought  upon  tlie  subject.”  Boswell :  I  suppose,  sir, 
he  has  thought  superticially,  and  seized  the  first  notions  which 
occurred  to  his  mind.”  Johnson  :  “  AV^hy,  then,  sir,  still  he  is  like  a 
dog,  that  snatches  the  piece  next  him.  Did  you  never  observe  that 
dogs  have  not  the  power  of  comparing  ?  A  dog  will  take  a  small 
bit  of  meat  as  readily  as  a  large,  when  both  are  before  him.” 

Some  table-talkers  are  great  l)eeause  ro})resentiiig  some 
great  central  (►pinions  and  revolutions.  The  opinions  of  their 
fre(‘  hours  and  moments  are  most  important ;  in  them  they 
tire  tlieir  friends  and  disci]>les ;  amidst  their  festivities  the 
sold  of  .-ictive  life  blazes  forth  ;  they  are  statesmen  over  their 
cups;  they  mark  out  a  line  of  action  round  their  plates; 
and  their  table  lH‘Comes  a  confessional,  a  consistory,  or  a 
council  of  war.  Such,  in  some  m(‘asure,  was  the  tabh‘-talk 
of  Luther.  How  constantly  reflecting  the  moods  of  the  man’s 
own  mind,  variable  and  (leep,  stormy  and  calm  !  Sometimes 
it  is  like  some  great  spiritual  animal  tiilking — coarse,  vehement. 
He  w;is  never  in  the  clouds,  seldom  indulged  in  the  long 
dissertation  ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  his  speech  does  not  abound 
in  the  shar])  and  brilliant  points  of  expri'ssion.  Yet  his 
tal  de-talk  W(udd  S(*em  to  be  very  like  his  preaching — 
it  was  overflowing  talk — rousing,  s(demn,  musing,  brooding 
talk.  PiM'haps,  to  every  highly  successful  talker  and  orator, 
th(‘re  is  essential  the  strong  broad  base  of  an  animal  nature. 
Idi^as  alom*,  even  ideas  clothed  in  the  drapery  of  a  rich 
and  imaginative  expr(‘Ssion,  are  not  sufficient  for  tlie  crowd; 
.some  personality,  some  individual  interest,  some  sting  of 
talk,  some  vidiement  identification  of  the  speaker’s  self  with 
tin*  crowd.  There  was  all  this  in  Luther.  Jt  was  not  in¬ 
formation  lik(‘  that  we  find  in  Selden — it  was  not  (^thereal, 
wandering  through  nebulous  star-dust  like  that  W('  see  in 
( ’ohu’idge — it  was  not  insolent  and  overbearing  like  that  of 
Jidmson — it  was,  indc'ed,  like  the  talk  of  a  great  human  child! 
What  talk  it  is — what  .strength,  what  courage,  what  common 
smise,  what  utt(‘rly  ridiculous  su])erstition,  what  stories  of 
the  devil  and  of  witches,  what  cheerful  garrulousness,  what 
moody  biliousness,  what  humour,  and  what  humours  1  AVe 
all  along  see  the  spirit  with  which,  in  one  sentence,  he  ex¬ 
claims  ; — ‘  I  have  oftim  need  in  my  tribulations  to  talk  even 
with  a  child  in  order  to  exptd  such  tlnuights  as  the  devil 
posse.sses  me  with.’  And  again,  ‘  AAdieu  I  am  assaihal  with 
lieavy  tribulations  1  rush  out  among  my  pigs,  rather  than 
riunain  alone  by  myself.  The  human  Imart  is  like  a  mill- 
.'^tono  in  a  mill ;  when  yon  put  wheat  under  it,  it  turns,  and 
grinds,  and  bniises  the  wheat  to  flour;  or  if  you  put  no  wheat 
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it  still  j^riiuls  on,  Imt  then  ’tis  itself  it  grinds  away.’  And 
this  is  tlie  secret  of  the  talk  of  this  great  sold.  Of  all  the 
tahl e-talkers,  there  is  most  humanity  in  him  ;  most  that  with 
humanity  gives  also  the  feeling  of  the  earnest,  ajiostolic  man. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  sur|)risi»  our  r(‘aders,  when  we  avow 
our  l>elief  that  the  lord  of  modern  conveimtion  most  nearly 
approaching  to  Johnson,  but  in  many  things  far  surpassing 
him  in  conversational  jiowers,  was  Roln'rt  Hall.  He  had 
that  rapid  nimbleness  of  fancy  and  imagination,  secomh'd 
hv  a  vehement  ra])idity  of  language.  His  estimate  of  a  very 
|>opular  author  was  good,  if  not  just  :  —  ‘  Sir,  lie  has  set  out 
on  a  race  after  obscurity  ;  and,  sir,  he  has  overtaken  her.’ 
Again,  on  a  jileasant  ride  with  Mr.  Griion,  as  the  great 
pn‘acher’s  eye  glanced  over  the  sun  setting  beneath  the 
waves,  he  exclainii‘d,  ‘Only  look,  sir:  that  mild  silveiy  light 
on  that  expanse  of  waters  !  why,  sir,  it  looks  as  if  they  were  ])re- 
paring  for  a  magnificent  public  baptism,  and  the  whole  of  the 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  describial  in  the  Rc'velations 
weri‘  about  to  descend  into  the  waves  !’ 

We  b(‘lieve  Robert  Hall  was  the  finest  of  all  our  table-talkers. 
He  was  in  conversation  what  he  was  as  a.  juxsacher  :  rapidity, 
imagination,  wit,  and  force — he  possessed  thesi^  in  a  large  degree. 
Somebody  said,  ‘No  doubt  in  a  future  state  the  powers  of  tlu* 
human  mind  would  be  (‘nlarged  to  an  indelinitc  degr(‘e.’ 

‘  What’s  that,  sir  ?  What’s  that?’  The  (piostion  was  repeated. 

‘  Why  the  mind  more  tlian  the  body,  sir? — the  body  undergo 
this  frightful  increase?  then  we  should  havi*  a  man  whoso  nose 
would  pi'rhuate  the  sun,  his  chin  stretch  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
battles  fought  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  face  ;  none  liut  a  fool  could 
helieve  that,  sir  !’ 

He  was  unhappy  in  his  courtship  of  Miss  Steel.  When  he  was 
])erhaps  smarting  beneath  the  disappointment,  lu‘  went  out  to 
tea.  ’File  lady  of  the  house  said,  with  no  very  good  taste,  ‘  VTiu 
are  dull,  Mr.  Hall  ;  we  have  no  polished  sfrel-  here  to  enter¬ 
tain  you.’  ‘f)h,  madam,  that’s  not  the  slightest  consecpience  ; 
you  have  ])l(‘nty  of  ])olished  hntsa  I  ’  On  another  occasion,  when 
some  rumour  of  marriage  had  gone  about,  he  broke  out  decidedly 

at  once,  ‘  Sir,  sir,  many  Miss - ,  sir!  1  would  aa  soon  marry 

the  devil’s  daughter,  and  go  home  and  live  with  the  old  folks.’ 
His  genius  for  ha]>py  r(‘tort  never  slumbered.  One  of  his  con- 
gi'ogation,  a  sickly,  ([uerulous,  old  mortd,  met  him  in  the  street. 
‘Ah,  Mr.  Hall,  you  have* — never — been — to  s(*e  me — sir.  I’ve, 
I’ve,  I’ve  be(‘n  very  ill.  I’ve  Imhmi — at — Death’s-door — Mr. 
Hall.’  ‘  W  hy  didn’t  you  step  in,  sir?  Why  didn’t  you  step  in  V 
A  timid  man  was  the  subject  of  conversation,  when  he  itunarked. 
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‘  Mr. - is  so  nervously  modest,  he  seems  always  to  be  beg^^ing 

jjiirdon  of  all  tlesli  for  being  in  the  world.’  Foster’s  distinction 
iK*tween  Hall  and  Coleridge  was  very  good.  Hall  used  language 
as  an  empen^r.  He  said  to  his  word,  go,  and  come,  imperially, 
and  they  obeyed  his  bidding.  Coleridge  used  his  words  as  a 
necromancer,  so  aerial  and  unearthly  were  their  embodiments 
and  subjects. 

llol)ert  Hall  never  had  an  audience  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
could  shine.  How  would  his  sudden  and  brilliant  corusciitions 
have  astonished  the  brilliant  Ciunpanies  of  Holland  House  I  Can 
we  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  had  a  genius  for  conversation 
inferior  to  none  of  the  distinguished  people  who  thronged  there  ? 
He  not  oidy  had  a  genius  inferior  to  none,  but  he  had  faculties 
which  woidd  have  ])laced  him  in  a  rank  superior  to  all.  He 
would  m‘vi‘r  have  I'ondescendt'd  to  the  mere  fun  and  frivolity  of 
Sydui'y  Smith  ;  but  he  had  a  wit  (piite  as  brilliant,  a  })oint  and 
forco  as  pertinent  and  strong;  while  the  range  of  his  thcnigiit, 
and  the  huTour  of  his  imaginatiini,  would  liave  suggested  to[»ics 
of  an  incomparably  higluu*  character  than  those  wiiich  relieved  the 
moin^tony  <d‘ dinni*r-table.  It  is  very  true  that  Christian  niinis- 
t(‘rs  of  Robert  Hall’s  cn‘t‘d  and  comj)lexion  cannot  join,  or  cannot 
fe(‘l  at  home,  amidst  th(‘  coteries  of  Holland  House  ;  and,  }ier- 
ha]>s  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  dignity  was  not  of  that  cold, 
w(dl-bred  onler  which  jmts  always  the  curb  upon  expression. 
His  words,  lik(‘  the  hoofs  of  ]>rancing  and  curvetting  steeds, 
struck  sparks  as  Ih‘  j)assed  ;  and  the  sentences  created  the  shock, 
not  only  of  surprise,  but  of  fear,  ami  gave  not  only  the  fire  and 
light  of  speech,  but  if  often  only  the  pleasantry,  frettuently  the 
aw(‘  and  womh'r  too. 

We  have  fallen  up<ni  a  vary  fruitful  and  suggestive  tojnc,  and 
(Hie  ujKm  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to  dilate  through  the 
whole  of  our  number  instead  of  through  a  few  pages  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  we  hav(‘  i‘ven  at  last  missed  the  subject  upon  which  \ve  pur- 
|)osed  to  have  t'XiTcised  our  jKii — namely,  the  rarity  of  a  good 
conversation.  M  e  had  j)urp(»sc‘d  to  have  lingered  ov(t  some  of 
thosi*  advantages  which  we  might  all  derive  did  we  more  con¬ 
scientiously  and  consciously  guard  the  gift  of  speech,  and  espi^cially 
spt'oeh  in  private  by  the  domestic  or  the  social  talde.  No  other 
oc'i’Jision  .so  truly  reveals  a  man  ;  it  has  bc'en  justly  said,  ‘  The 
mind  is  like  a  trunk;  well  packed,  it  holds  almost  ev'erything;  ill 
packed,  next  to  nothing;’  ami  the  packing  of  the  mind  is  dis- 
playt'd  in  conver.sjition  generally — the  artifice  of  public  spe(‘ch  is 
wlndly  unavailing  there.  In  the  work  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  ot  this  article  on  the  Rhetoric  of  Conversation,  avc  have 
.s(>me  ailmirable  hint.s.  It  is,  iml<^(‘d  an  American  work  ;  it  is  full 
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of  instruction  upon  the  topic  to  which  it  refers.  We  must  take 
exception  to  some  of  the  opinions  ami  criticisms  in  tlie  text,  and 
to  some  remarks  of  the  excellent  editor.  But  we  must  leave 
this  subject  of  conversation  for  another  paper.  Those  wondrous 
table-talks  of  the  ancients — the  banquet  of  Plato,  or  the  Phiedo, 
which  mav  perhaps  also  stand  in  our  thought  by  the  side  of  other 
moments  of  conversation  before  death  and  martyrdom  —  the 
table-talk  in  the  Prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  with  the  twenty 
readv  to  be  oftered  in  the  morning  on  the  guillotine,  not  at  all 
an  ('difying  last  suppiT  we  think.  And  then  reverently  ste})ping 
aside  to  the  Sacred  Supper — to  the  last  hallowed  hour  of  the 
Master  with  the  Eleven — surely  with  wonderful  pathos  revealing 
how  hallowed  a  medium  for  highest  intercourse  a  conversation 
may  be,  ho\v  sacred  and  holy  even  a  meal  may  become. 


III. 

THE  SABBATH.^ 

Here  is  a  most  elaborate  book  on  a  subject  having,  strangely 
enough,  few  or  no  charms  for  the  most  of  either  autliors 
or  readers.  The  ]>it‘j)aration  of  it  cost  the  waiter  all  the  time  he 
could  spare  from  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling  for  a  nnmlH‘r  of 
years.  Had  it  nccupiial,  not  his  spare  moments  only,  but  many 
years  of  iminterrujded  leisure,  w'ell  employcsl,  we,  for  our  part, 
should  have  felt  no  surprise,  looking  at  the  amount  of  W'ork 
dom*,  especially  when  wdth  this  w'o  connect  the  serious  discour¬ 
agements  wdiich  must  have  attended  the  doing  of  it,  arising  out 
of  t!  le  inherent  unpopularity  of  the  matters  treated  of,  ami  the 
unpromising  state  of  the  Sabbath  cause,  as  w^ll  at  home  as 
abroad.  It  was  only  an  earnestness  and  timacity  of  purpose, 
poti'iit  enougli  to  overcome  those  chilling  drawbacks — only  an 
earnestness  drawing  life  ib)m  the  felt  importance  of  the  views 
which  he  inculcates,  and  of  that  august  institution  which  it  is 
his  chief  aim  to  support — it  w  as  this,  and  this  alone,  w  hich  could 
have  uplield  so  long  the  right  arm  of  the  composer,  or  issued  in  a 
production  of  wdiich  W’e  have  often  been  obliged  to  say,  in  tlu; 


*  The  Sahhath  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Reason^  Revelation  and  TTistorg, 
with  Sketches  of  its  Jjiterature.  13y  the  Rev.  Janies  Gilfillan, 
Stirling.  'Edinburgh  :  Andrew  Elliot  and  John  Maclaren.  London: 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.  Dublin:  W.  Curry  &  Co.  Glasgow:  M. 
Ogle  &  Son.  Stirling:  J.  Hewit.  1861. 
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jH‘rusal,  What  a  worhl  of  lal>oiir  is  liere  !  Yea,  tlie  cliscoura*^^^- 
iiieiits  considered,  what  a  bravery  of  labour  ! 

The  contents  of  this  inoderaU‘«siz(*d,  yet  capacious  volunic,  are 
arranged  under  five  general  heads,  or  books  :  ‘  Sketches  oi‘  Sab¬ 
batic  Literature  and  CNaitroversies  ‘  Ada])tations  and  Advan- 
taj.^es  of  the  Siibbath  ‘Divine  Origin  and  Authority  of  tlie 
Sai>bath  ‘  The  Sabbath  in  Hist(»ry  ‘  The  Sabbatli  Vindicated  / 
which  are  again  distributed  into  so  many  claipters  or  sections, 
each  acc(n\hng  to  their  several  natnres,  their  clironologies,  or  the 
})articular  aspects  under  which  they  are  viewed.  From  this 
analysis,  however,  no  one  who  has  not  read  the  book  can  have 
any  adecpiate  idea  of  the  number,  nature,  extent,  and  moment 
of  the  topics  touched,  handled,  and  illustrated  in  the  course  of 
it,  owing  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  ])lan,  which  takes  in 
the  whole  subject  of  ‘The  Sabbath,’  as  the  title  indicates. 

Thus  viewi‘d,  the  work  on  our  table  diders  from  all  others  on 
the  subject  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  Scotland,  or,  indeed, 
any  where,  in  our  own  or  nrent  times;  the  only  book  like  it 
which  wo  have  seem,  being  one  of  Scottish  extraction,  so  to  speak, 
but  born  in  a  foreign  country,  .s]K‘aking  a  (h‘ad  language,  jind 
now  hoary  with  yimrs.  We  nd’er  to  a  tn‘atisi‘  in  Latin,  lh‘  (\(i(sii 
Di  ]  {'iniini  A  utl-Sabbutartos^  by  John  Brown,  minister  of 
Wmuphray  ;  who,  driven  from  liis  ])arish,  as  were  many  of  his 
compatriots  from  theirs,  after  the  lit ‘st oration,  found  an  asylum 
in  Holland,  where,  Ix^side  other  productions,  comforting  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  hdlovr  (*xile.s,  he  brought  (Uit  this  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
t|uart(»,  llottenulami,  ItJTdand  KiTb,  pj).  1800.  (Ireat,  not  in 
physical  attributes  alone,  but  in  the  ethereal  properties  of  rare 
eruditii)!!,  nnisterly  logic,  and,  in  short,  intellect  of  a  high  order, 
Hrown’s  treatis(‘  marks  an  (*ra  in  the  annals  of  Sabbati(*  biblio¬ 
graphy  ;  btiing,  in  r(‘ach  and  fulness,  wdiolly  unmatched  in  any 
foregoing  age.  ’Fo  this  great  work  of  his  distinguished  precurs(‘r, 
Mr.  Cliltillan  owns  himself  largely  indebted.  But,  although  only 
one-third  the  size,  his  treatise  contains  all,  perha])s,  that  is  of 
piTinanent  value  in  the  elder  work  ;  while,  borrowing  assistance 
from  some  hundreds  of  other  books,  it  includes  a  vast  number 
of  |>oints  and  discussions  which  have  no  place  in  the  latter, 
m<we  esp<‘cially  as  regards  the  great  article  of  Physiology,  a 
subje('t  little  understood  in  the  17th  centurv,  but  here  j)owcr- 
fully  applied  to  the  service  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary. 
To  examine  tlu‘  work  before  us  with  the  attention  due  to  it, 
and  to  this  portiim  of  it  in  particular,  is  more  than  either  our 
spaev  or  lei.sure  will  at  prese  nt  allow.  A  few  short  and  desul¬ 
tory  n(»tes  must  supjdy  the  place  of  a  large  and  more  methodical 
criti(pie.  Let  us — 
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Arrangement  of  the  ]yorJx\ 

I.  Glance  at  the  arrangement.  Tlie  reviewers  (litter,  we 
porceive,  witli  respect  to  this :  one  holding  that  what  is  said 
of  ‘the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Sahbath’  ought  to 
have  tiiken  precedence  of  every  thing  else ;  another,  that  this 
sUinds  best  where  it  is.  For  our  part,  we  can  sei*  no  harm  in 
the  writer  jissuming,  as  he  does  in  the  very  first  sentence  of 
the  treatise,  the  divine  original  (d*  the  institution,  and  }M)st- 
poning  the  illustration  to  what  he  deems,  and  what  really  is, 
(viewing  it  as  a  conclusion  deduced  from  premises)  a  mon^ 
fitting  plat*e.  Exception  also  luis  been  taken  to  another  part 
(dthc  arrangement,  namely,  the  matters  ])l{ic(‘d  undi'r  ‘Sketches 
of  Literature  and  Controversies,’  as  compared  with  those  ranged 
under  ‘  The  Sabbath  in  History,’  tlio  fault  found  being  to  the 
efiect  that  there  exists  a  substantial  identity  b(‘tween  the  things, 
or  some  of  the  things  treated  of  under  both — an  objection  eer- 
taiiilv  not  without  foundation.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  sub- 
join  that  where  the  materials  to  be  disposed  of  are  so  vast 
and  diverse  as  here,  it  is  extremely  difficult  so  to  classify  them 
as  to  prevent  their  interfering  with,  and  running  into,  one  another, 
as  in  the  case  which  has  been  pointed  out. 

II.  This  book  contains,  as  our  R'adcu's  doubtless  luive  aln'ady 
inferred,  a  great  storehouse,  magazine,  or  treasury  of  infornuitioii 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats:  it  is  a  Sabbath  C^yclopa*dia, 
in  which  professional  and  other  students  of  Scripture  may  find 
Tint  certainly  all  that  is  knowable  on  the  subject,  or  which  would 
entitle  the  author  with  Lucretius  to  sing, 

‘  Florifcris  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant. 

Omnia  nos !  ’ 

imt  the  nearest  apju’oximation  to  this  which  has  been  produced 
in  any  country,  tongue,  or  period — a  high  compliment  assur(*dly, 
yet,  in  our  deliln'rate  judgment,  no  higlier  than  des(‘rved. 

In  tills  connection  it  is  proper  to  sfiite,  that  the  work  stands 
in  clamant  want  of  an  alphabtdical  index,  the  contents,  as  they 
now  appear,  being  of  little  or  no  use  for  ready  reference.  Let 
the  author  supply  this  desideratum  in  his  next  edition,  taking 
care  to  make  it  co})i(nis.  It  would  be  well,  too,  after  the  exam])le 
(»f  bygcuH'  and  golden  eras,  to  append  a  table  of  the  Scriptures 
illustrated  or  (juoted,  that  by  this  means  ‘tlic  man  of  God  may 
lx‘  tluwoughly  funiished,’  as  with  other  requisit(*s,  so  also  with 
weapons  of  war ;  for  such  a  synopsis  is  to  a  book  on  theology, 
what  a  fortress  is  to  a  town;  it  is  ‘  like  the  tower  of  David  builded 
for  an  armoury.’ 

III.  T  his  is  a  volume  which  may  be  read  witli  pleasure  by 
pi*rb(.»ns  of  scholarly  accomplishments.  Himself  a  man  of  tast(‘. 
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and  not  <levoi(l  of  poetical  fancy  and  feeling,  the  author,  why 
is  a  hrother  of  George  Giltillan,  has  taken  care  that  his  h(K)k 
hcill  not  he  one  of  those  hy  which,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
illustrious  John  Foster,  ‘evangelical  religion  has  been  rendered 
unacceptable  to  pei*s(Uisof  cultivated  taste/  It  is  not  such  as  have 
>een  iiiany  hiaden  books  on  the  same  subject,  nor  such  as  appear 
to  havi'  l)cen  sonu*  of  those  j)ointed  to  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in 
his  ‘Defence  of  Poesy'  (Zouch’s  ‘Life  of  Sidney,'  p.  197)  as 
maligners  of  his  favourite  art,  and  by  Spenser  in  his  ‘  Faerv 
Queen’  mo>*t  justly  stigmatised  as  having 

‘  Feigned  demurest  grace,’ 

at  the  same  time  tliat  tliey  desj)ised  liberal  learning  and  exhi¬ 
larating  verse.  As  if  there  was  or  could  be  discordance  between 
tliviiK*  poetry’  on  the  one  hand,  and  God’s  ordinance  of  the 
Sahbath  on  the  other — an  ordinance,  the  history  of  wliich  is  itscdf 
poem  the  sublimest  imaginable,  the  Creator  resting  and  re¬ 
joicing  over  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  all  his  ‘sons’  liastiiig  to 
koep  holiday  along  with  liim  ;  while  its  closing  scenes  (so  far  as 
displays  divinity  on  earth  are  concerned)  are  those  of  the 
Rt*doonu‘r  resting,  rising,  and  ascending,  sung  by  throngs  of  tlie 
same'  Vi  inuable  chorisU‘rs  who  ofHciated  at  the  first  commemo¬ 
ration.  In  Imrmony  with  a  subject  so  instinct  with  ennoldiiig 
tlomgiits  CvS  that  of  the  Sabbath,  Mr.  Giltillan  lias  studded  his 
Work  with  gems  of  tin.*  ])urest  water  in  ])rose  and  verse,  some 
from  tlie  lli‘brew  bards,  otluTs  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  muse. 
One  ])oet  we  miss  whom  above  nnist  we  should  have  ex]Krte(l 
to  tiinl,  namely,  l)u  Parras,  ‘j>oets’  pride  and  glorv.’  He  was 
tin*  F  ivnoli  poet  of  the  Sabbat li  in  the  time  of  Ids  patrons, 
James  VI.  o{’  Scotland  and  Henri  Quatre.  This  omission  is  no 
doui>t  owing  to  the  author  not  iiaving  given  any  formal 
aeci)unt  ot  the  Sabbatli  in  France,  which  he  would  do  well  to 
supply  in  his  forthconung  edition. 

Among  tlie  historical  notices  of  the  Sabbath,  ns  oliserved  in 
ditVerent  countries  subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  we  re¬ 
mark,  witii  singular  pleasure,  those  relating  to  Scotland, 
and  woven  into  a  narrative  extending  from  the  earliest  times 
down  t<»  our  own.  Matthew  Cmford,  author  of  a  ‘MS. 
history  ot  the  Church  ot  Scotland  still  ])reserved,  and  ot 
prented  writings,  which  praise  Him  in  tlie  gates,'  was  the 
tirst,  wo  believe,  to  collect  the  earlier  memorials  of  his  country’s 
Siibliath,  wldcli  he  embodied  in  his  ‘Kxercitatio  Apologetica,' 
printed  at  Utrecht,  in  1(>(>9  ;  l)ut  his  account  of  it  to  that  date 
is  meiigre  in  comparison  of  that  here  given  to  the  public. 

From  the.  latter,  it  appears  that  views  of  the  Sabbath  founded 
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on  ScTipture  obtained  earlier  and  more  extensively  in  our 
!iei<^hl)our  kingdom  of*  Scotland  than  in  any  other  Protestiint 
cOuntr}\  Scotsmen  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
Sabbath.  Their  literary  monuments  to  it,  and  their  long 
and  valiant  struggles  to  secure  it,  from  the  days  in  which 
Queen  Mary  reigned,  to  the  year  1688,  would  do  honour  to 
the  intelligence,  ]nety,  and  patriotism  of  any  people.  And, 
as  it  cost  them  much,  so  to  it,  unqiiostional)ly,  as  affording 
weekly  opportunity  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  the  hallowing  power  of  the  pulpit,  are  they  mainly  indebted 
for  vvdiatev^er  national  distinction  they  possess.  Scotsmen,  of  all 
jK‘oplo,  ought  to  be  ashamed  if,  to  gratify  their  craving  for 
sordid  gains,  their  infidel  conceits,  or  their  enmity  to  vital 
Christianity,  they  are  willing  to  impair,  or  even  eager  to 
destroy,  a  v'enerable  and  sacred  institution.  He  who  betraye<l  Sir 
William  Wallace  into  the  hands  of  the  h^nglisli  did  not  commit 
a  crime  so  (‘xeerable  as  they.  Professing  to  admire  and  almost 
adore  the  ]>nneiples  of  the  British  (\)nstitution,  as  settled  at 
the  lliwohition,  only  ignorance  of  the  principles  emlK)died 
ill  that  (%f  rfa  can  be  the  mother  of  their  devotion  to  it. 

The  great  founders  of  British  frei'dom  well  knew,  and  tin* 
author  of  this  book  forcibly  shows  (see  page'  2()<S),  that  where 
there  is  no  Sabbath  ‘there  can  Ix'  no  religion  or  virtue  at 
all and  where  there  is  no  religion  or  jmblic  virtue,  no 
security  for  either  civil  freedom  or  social  oreh'r.  Look  across 
to  France.  French  Sabbaths  and  French  libertv !  Is  that 
the  glorious  liberty,  that  the  political  Millennium  which  they 
would  have  Britain  to  enjoy  ?  Scotsmen  tliey  may  be,  but 
most  unlike  their  fathers  of  renown,  who  honouri'd  the  law 
<»f  God,  and  were  honoured  and  blessed  in  return.  Scotsmen 
they  may  call  themselves,  Vmt  they  only  misapply  and  profani' 
the  name. 

W  To  grouj)  sundry  j^articulars  into  one  cati'goiv,  tins 
jaiblication  is  well  fitted  to  commend  the  good  cause  it  seeks, 
to  promote'.  In  the  first  place,  advocating  the  generally  re¬ 
ceived  doctrine,  the  author  is  at  the  same  time  of  a  lilierai 
and  catbolic  s])irit,  which  he  evinces  by  jiatiently  listening 
and  giving  all  due  weight  to  the  arguments  of  such  as 
oppose  themselves.  In  the  next  place,  on  a  subject  so  fertih' 
of  controversies,  it  is  reinforcing  to  be  told  by  one  who  has 
so  fully  investigatc'd  these,  that  ‘  there  has,  perhaps,  never 
l>een  a  topic  on  which  a  greater  number  of  the  wi.se  and  gooil 
have  been  agreed,  than  the  Divine  authority,  the  sanctity,  and 
tlie  value  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest  and  prayer.*  Well  worthy 
ot  attention,  also,  is  another  great  fact,  clearly  brouglit  out 
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l)V'  o\ii*  author’s  researches,  touching  the  history  of  the  Sahhath 
in  Kngland,  ami  wliich  is  to  the  effect  tliat  in  the  seventeentli 
century  orthodox  views  ot  the  Sabhatli  were  not  contiiu‘d  to 
tlie  Preshy terians  of  Scotland  and  the  Puritans  and  Noucun- 
formists  of  tlio  South  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  the  ‘Books 
of  S|>orts,’  and  the  proHigacy  of  tlie  Stewart  kings,  a  form 
of  doctrine  identical  with  that  ot  the  tornier  was  openly 
avowed  and  pleaded  tor  by  the  most  (uninent  writers  and 
prelates  that  ever  riourishiHl  i  within  the  pale  of  the  Knglisli 
( diurch. 

In  tine,  Mr.  (iiltillan  views  the  Sal)bath  ‘  in  the  light  of  rea«;oii 
and  history,’  as  well  as  revelation.  Proceeding  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Lord  of  the  world  appointed  the  Sabbath,  the  scope 
and  tendency  of  his  whole  production  is  to  prove  that  all  wq 
know  on  tlie  subj(‘ct  of  the  institution  from  sources  other  than 
the  rt'vealed,  is  in  harmony  with  that  su]>j)osition.  (’ivil  lifts 
her  voice  in  concord  with  sacred  story,  in  the  manifold  traces  of 
the  original  apjiointment  found  in  the  imunorials  of  ancient 
Pagan  nations.  Nor  is  iwen  Natiirt*  silent  on  this  great  subject; 

‘Nature  is  Christian,  and  preaches  to  mankind.’ 


In  the  constitution  slu*  has  given  to  man  and  tlu‘  lower  animals 
— a  constitution  recpiiring  just  such  an  amount  of  repost'  as  is 
tlemanded  by  the  n'vealed  law,  and  jiroving  to  a  nicety  that  He 
who  made  man  ami  wlio  made  the  Sabbath  is  one  and  the  same 
Ix'ing — in  a  wan'd,  the  many  and  peerless  benefits  and  blessings 
more  or  less  enjoyed  by  tlie  kee])ers  of  the  fourth  commandineiit, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  countless  woes  sulfered  by  the  breakers 
of  it  on  the  othi'r — an'  all  so  many  voices  from  Zion  and  from 
Sinai. 


’fhe  line  of  argument  followed  out  by  our  author  is  m>t  only 
valid  in  itsolt,  but  w'ill,  we  (loubt  not,  jirove  confirming  or 
converting  to  all  who  n*ad  the  woik  with  inti'lligence  and 
candour.  Certainly  it  is  not  likc'ly  to  touch  those  who  call 
themselv(‘s  ‘  unlielievi'rs  on  princijile.’  ’fheir  answ  er  w'ill  1)C, 
•  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  bt'lieve  in  your  fancied  “  adajitations 
and  advantages,”  but  we  are  not  bound  by  your  too  large  lieliefs; 
w’e  assert  our  tn'i'dom  :  your  Bibh'  has  no  claim  on  us.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hold  it  to  1k‘  a  tyranny  on  your  part  to  ileprive 
of  a  seventh  part  of  one  time.'  Lime  and  impotent  conclusion! 
.\s  it  they  were  tlie  creators  and  lords  of  time,  in  place  of  being 
what  they  really  are — vassals  t»f  the  (beat  Projirietor,  his  work¬ 
manship,  Ids  creatures,  who  have  not  a  moment  whicli  they  can 
call  their  own. 


Wo  close  with  a  single  jiassagi',  of  more  than  common  clear- 
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noss  and  force,  wJiich  inav  coiivov  tr.  .. . 

■stvlc  and  sjdrit  of  Mr.  Giffillan’.s‘i)ook  ’-1 of  the 

‘  riie  Sabbath  is  nearlv  as  olrl  -iq  +].« 
of  time  that  worI{  was  completed  and  its^^ufl^*^ 
ins  day  willi  l.is  siffuaturc,  in  nor,,, 1  .1  ^  ‘  tfs  foJiow- 

IV.ag  by  wl,oae  nnderived  ^W.doWe "  ,  "  unde^.1 
r’-'  "■■'•auseJ  po„.cr  it  was  aciuevfd  ““f  devised 

brat  sltej)  to  behold  the  light  of  the  earliest  S  “''okc  from  his 

con  emporaneous  with  the  appointnient  o f  ,n  .r!“ 

;>(  (1.0  corrupters  of  the  one  as  it  ^v  .s  to  ho 
I'rmu  the  beginning  it  was  n^so  \  •  T 

coiistciate  evil  or  magnify  a  trille  but  Jr  ’  ^^oO,  indeed,  does  not 

nnioeent,  and  venerableness  to  '"‘'‘rest  to  what  is 

commanded  to  ask  for  the  old  n  it!  *  We  art- 

paths  than  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  and'the'i  '”*''  f''"!' 
the  seed  of  the  woman  f  The  hoa’rv  I.,-..,  '  ^  ^  salvation  through 

world., vide  cl.arttT  of  „  frcir  11“', ’,,!!'*!  V  !-*'  ‘''w  ""riJ-old  nud 

s™.  to  11,0  fir  ,  tl,«  iVator  i„t|, 

catastrophes  has  it  survivcHp  i  1  ^  eham^es  anH 

nson  and  fallen.  ^Systems  of  opimon  on  instanees, 

each  other  m  constant  succesiion  Tl.  !  *‘i^ve  succeeded 

as.  Eft" 

rL*''’'*’  !  ‘'“'I"  tl>oSaM,!dirwf|i' K'oiwioni'o 
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BALDWIN  BROWN’S  EXODUS  AND  PILGRIMAGE 

OF  THE  SOUL.* 

VliKATTIFUL  hook,  in  which  Mr.  Brown  makes  the  story 
of  Israels  wanderings  to  reticct  and  re-present  the  history 
of  the  Human  Soul;  Mr.  Brown  ‘believes  that  every  man  in  a. 
measure  repeats,  in  his  own  experience,  tlie  experience  of  the  racc.^ 
He  is  shocked — and  well  he  may  be — at  certain  modern  notions 
about  the  Old  Testament,  ‘  as  though  the  less  we  studied  it  the 
better,  or  as  though  it  were  the  record  of  some  Palreozoic  age  we 
do  right  to  seorn.*  He,  on  the  contrary,  believes  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  <if  Israel,  a  story  not  terminating  in  itself.  And  who  shall 
doubt  that  Mr.  Brown  is  right  ?  how  can  we  do  other  than  regard 
the  history  of  Israel,  in  all  periods  of  its  development,  as  sublimelv 
and  most  siirniticantlv  representational?  Eirypt  and  Sinai,  and 
M  arah  and  Klim,  and  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  all  the  lialting-places 
of  Israel  on  its  long  journey,  are  fraught  with  lessons.  Mr. 
Brow  n’s  book  needs  a  (piiet  reader.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is 
too  much  for  a  w  riter  wlio  condescends  to  be  our  teacher  to  expect 
from  us  a  certain  measure  of  tranquillity  and  stillness — a  yielding 
of  the  soul.  I  low'  much  benetit  would  anv  mortal  derive  from  tlie 
ministry  of  the  most  spiritual  and  gifted  teacher,  if,  instead  of 
(juietly  receiving  an  intluence,  he  querulously  set  himself  to  criticise 
and  to  oppose?  This  is  just  the  state  which  is  needed,  this  state 
of  quietness,  for  the  reception  of  any  measure  of  good  from  this 
volume. 

Mr.  Brown  conducts  his  readers  far  away  from  the  clash  of  con- 
llicting  creeds — he  linds  human  life  in  the  wilderness;  but  he  tinds^ 
also,  (lod  over  and  around  and  before  the  wilderness  of  human  life. 
iVrsons  who  have  not  much  sympathy  with  spiritual  teaching  will 
speak  of  the  book  as  sentimental ;  indeed,  it  is  altogether  too  strong 
a  book  to  be  the  jiroduction  of  any  merely  sentimental  writer. 
There  are  jilinty  of  indications  that  the  experiences  which  relati' 
themselves  upon  their  moral  side  to  the  trials  of  the  Hebrew’  wan- 
ilerers  are  not  stramjers  to  the  life  of  our  writer  ;  to  whom  arc  thev 
strangers,  or  who  is  a  stranger  to  them  ?  Who  has  not  known  the 
House  of  Bondage — the  Egyptian  oppression?  Who  has  not 
gone  down  into  Egypt ;  and  w  ho,  inspired  by  a  higher  life,  has  not 
]mt  the  true  meaning  upon  that  word,  ‘Out  of  Egypt  have  1  called 
my  S<>n  ?  *  We  said  that  our  writer  in  this  volume  was  far  from 

♦  yViu  Souf's  Ki'tniim  it.id  Vdtjr  'nuapi ,  By  .lames  Baldw  in  Brown,  13. A. 
v>ittitli.  KltltT,  \  Co. 
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ihu  arena  of  theological  tournaments,  but  we  do  not  imply  by  this 
that  he  has  not  laid  himself  oj)en,  in  several  sentences,  to  attack. 
There  is  the  same  horror  of  the  Calvinistic  creed  about  men's  salva¬ 
tion,  and  we  ourselves,  did  we  not  feel  the  purpose  of  the  book, 
and  its  structure  and  style  to  be  altogether  too  holy  and  beautiful 
and  pure  for  such  disputations,  might  ask  our  writer  whether  the 
single  fact  of  Israel's  selection  for  the  purposes  of  such  lessons  as 
those  now  read  to  us  docs  not  warrant  our  belief  in  a  principle  of 
selection  or  election  higher  than  that  which  we  believe  is  unfolded 
in  this  book.  Our  readers  will  not,  then,  expect  from  us  more 
than  a  concise  presentation  of  the  volume.  Inwoven  with  the 
narrative  are  frequent  daguerreotypic  sketches  of  the  scenes  which 
meet  the  visions  of  the  wanderers  upon  their  way,  and  the  physical 
aspects  are  admirably  used  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  and 
giving  etfect  to  the  moral  impressions  of  the  spot.  Here  is  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  camp  upon  its  way,  and  it  gives  a  very  fair  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Brown's  eloquent  and  graphic  style : — 


‘  Imagine  that  mighty  host  winding  through  the  dreary  paths  of 
the  desert,  lonely  there  as  a  people  among  peoples,  as  their  Lord 
became  lonely  as  a  man  among  men  ;  cut  oif  utterly  frotu  all  national 
associations  and  sympathies  ;  the  strongest  people  in  the  world  be¬ 
hind  them,  animated  by  the  most  deadly  hatred,  and  jiowerful 
nations  in  front,  armed  to  receive  tl\t*m,  and  to  dispute  with  them 
every  iucli  of  the  inheritance  they  were  resolved  to  win;  marching 
on  along  those  solemn  desert  patiiways,  with  the  visible  sign  in  the 
midst  of  them  of  the  presence  in  person  of  the  Lord  God  of  the 
wliole  world.  There,  under  the  blazing  rays  of  the  burning  noon, 
a  soft  cloud  spread  its  cool  shadow  on  the  weary  plain,  and  refreshed 
imagination  at  any  rate — and  what  pure  refreshment  that  is — avith 
the  picture  of  the  shadowing  love  of  the  J^ord  (iod  Almighty  over 
the  whole  wearying  pilgrimage  and  battle  march  of  life!  Ami  then, 
as  evening  fell,  and  the  glooms  of  night  began  to  drop  their  awful 
shroud — for  nightfall  is  awful  in  the  lonely  waste — over  the  aveird 
lorms  and  hues  of  those  beetling  elilfs,  or  the  gaunt  outlines  of  the 
desert  ])alms,  the  cloud  began  to  glow  and  lighten,  till  it  cast  a  broad 
flood  of  living  lustre,  such  as  we  see  on  earth  only  in  dreams,  on  the 
whole  scene  of  the  desert  encampment.  It  touched  the  spurs  and 
peaks  of  the  mountains,  till  thev  stood  glowing  like  angel  sentinels 
around  the  camp  ol  God’s  redeemed,  and  tilled  the  night  watchers — 
and  let  us  be  sure  that  there  were  a  multitude,  and  not  the  least 
earnest-hearted  of  the  people — with  some  vision  of  what  might  be 
seen,  if,  as  at  Elisha’s  prayer,  the  veils  avere  lifted,  and  all  the  heavenly 
armies  a])peared  attending  the  path  of  God’s  host  through  battles 
and  perils,  through  foaming  seas  and  dreary  deserts,  to  their  glorious 
rest.  But  magnifleent  as  avas  the  sign,  the  thing  signified  trans¬ 
cended  it.  In  vain  had  the  Divine  presence  b(*en  shown  to  them 
in  that  miraculous  cloud  and  glorv,  if  there  had  been  no  inner  sense 
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of  the  Divine  present'c  in  tlu*ir  hearts.  It  is  iu  the  communion  be¬ 
tween  Moses  and  the  Divine  Leader  of  the  host,  that  we  are  admitted 
into  the  true  sanctuary  of  that  people’s  strenj^th.  Just  so  far  ;is 
their  spirits  went  w'ith  Mosi's  in  this  ])rayer,  in  this  yearnin*;  for  the 
inner  presence  and  j'uidance  of  (jiod,  did  they  march  joyously  and 
triumphantly  on  their  way  ;  and  when  that  failed,  the  visible  cloud 
of  splendour  helped  them  no  longer;  they  dropped  like  blighted 
fruit  from  the  living  tree,  and  their  carcases  tell  in  the  wilderness. 
S«)  we  will  enter  with  ..Moses  within  the  cloud  that  sweeps  round 
Sinai,  and  consider  our  sources  of  strength  and  guidance  for  the  pil- 
grimagt'  of  life.* 

But  the  true  charm  of  the  book  will  be  found,  not  in  tlu* 
recjnitulution  of  the  Hebrew  narrative,  or  in  the  ready  identification 
of  the  ))ictorial  majesties,  the  wildernesses,  rocks,  ])astoral  rests, 
and  glorious  skies  of  Palestine;  but  in  the  frecpient  reading  of  the 
pliases  in  the  history  of  the  human  .soul.  Mr.  Brown  sjicaks  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  inner  knowledge  of  his  hearers  or  readers  ;  his 
words  unwind  the  memories  of  jiast  hours  and  days,  aiul  in  his 
frccjuent  short,  invigorating,  liealthy  proverbs  and  pictures,  he 
sjieaks  the  language  and  records  the  warning  of  life.  W  c  purpose 
presenting  our  readers  with  a  jiage  of  these  broken  beauties : — 

WHAT  CllUlST  DOKS  FOR  US. 

‘  It  iathr  work  of  thr  rhild  of  God  in  thit<  life  to  recover  the  poasetision 
of  hifi  faculty  thnniyh  the  vital  attraction  of  his  Saviour^  and  yield  it 
to  his  service ;  when  the  recovery  is  eomjilete,  when  the  Hood  of  life 
Hows  frtndy  through  every  pulse  and  channel,  earth  becomes  too  dark 
a  prison-house,  it  is  time  to  arise  and  to  go  home.* 

TllK  TUUU  KINO. 

*  (L)d,  my  Kedeemer!  There  is  but  one  redemption  possible  fi»r 
man — restoration  to  the  rule  of  his  rightful  King.  The  redeemed 
man  is  the  governed  man;  the  man  who  has  re-found  the  King  who 
can  evoke  his  loyal  passions,  and  control  aud  direct  his  manifold 
powers.  This  rule,  the  rule  of  his  true  King,  has  been  lost  to  him 
through  sin.  'I'his  su[)reme,  complete  control  of  his  being  heaven 
will  reston*.  The  inward  strife  is  the  real  agmiy  of  the  spirit.  J^'t 
a  man  be  at  peace  within,  at  one  with  himself  aud  Hod,  aud  worlds 
have  no  power  to  harm  or  torment  him.* 

REST. 

‘  But  for  man  to  rest,  is  to  lice.  To  rest  in  God,  is  to  enter  info 
life: 

r.  i:  A  V  UN. 

Ifearrn  is  a  state,  and  not  a  place,  we  are  assured  hif  our  present 
illumiuati.  Most  surely:  places  do  not  constitute  spirits^  but  spirits 
places.* 


.1 


Sjiiritiudhni, 


A  WOULD  UEUINI)  THi:  VEIL. 

* 

*  A  irorid  behind  the  veil  is  the  instinctive  belief  of  every  human 
spirit:  a  world,  witli  all  the  attributes  of  a  world  like  this,  in  whicli 
the  promises  of  this  Hawed  and  fractured  creation  shall  be  realized  ; 
wherein  no  hope  shall  be  frustrated,  no  cord  of  association  broken,, 
which  has  been  consecrated  by  holy  communion  here.’ 

srnuEN  visioxs. 

‘There  are  titnes  when  there  breaks  in,  on  most  of  us  at  least,  aik 
awful  sense  of  the  wealth  of  faculty  with  which  (rod  has  eiidow(‘ 1 
us,  and  the  j^lorious  beauty  and  richness  of  this  world.  It  comes  lo 
us  but  in  j^leams  ;  there  are  those  to  whom  the  vision  is  ever  present. 
“1  never  saw  that  in  nature,”  said  a  critic  to  Turner.  “1  dare  say 
not,”  was  the  answer;  ‘‘but  don’t  you  wish  you  could,  thouj^h  ?  ” 
llis  open  eye  saw  what  you  and  I  can  but  dimly  trace  in  nature; 
but  you  and  1  shall  see  it,  ay,  and  things  inlinihdy  more  grand  and 
fair,  if  the  spirit,  quickened  by  Christ,  and  purged  by  discipline, 
bears  up  its  faculty  to  the  heavenly  world.’ 

A  SKPULCIIUE. 

‘There  is  a  whited  sepulchre  of  a  soul  I  Once  he  was  a  poor  boy  ; 
he  had  but  a  crust  in  the  w  ide  w'orld,  and  he  shared  it  with  a  poorer 
comrade,  without  a  regr(*t,  without  a  care.  Once  he  loved,  too,  and 
was  beloved,  llis  heart  w’as  large,  warm,  genial,  lie  valued  life 
for  its  friendshij)s  aud  relationships;  its  claims  gladdened  him,  its 
duties  inspired.  Ilut  that  has  longs  been  buried.  A  cold  sneer, 
whenever  bethinks  of  it,  is  its  epitaph.  One  day,  when  ho  is  dead, 
and  they  bear  him  pompously  to  his  splendid  tomb,  there  will  be 
law’yers  and  heirs  at  his  strong  box,  to  rille  the  secrets  which  he  has 
so  jealously  and  su  *eessfully  hid.  Pile  on  pile  of  papers  and  secu¬ 
rities  is  arranged  there  in  admirable  order.  Hut  there  is  an  inner 
cabinet,  a  secret  drawer — surely  the  sum  of  the  whoh‘  is  treasurtMl 
there,  the  coveted  balance-sheet  of  his  allairs.  !No  key  is  found,  no 
spring  can  be  discovered  ;  they  burst  it  open  at  length,  and  iind 
there — a  faded  h'tter,  a  withered  llower,  and  a  lock  of  a  woman’s 
hair!  lie  buried  them  there  years  ago,  when  he  buried  his  higher 
nature,  of  which  they  are  the  memorial,  in — himself.’ 

THE  W’OKLD  1 X  THE  SHADE. 

‘There  is  a  sad  tone  about  the  world’s  countenance.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  earew’orn  and  death-stricken  world ;  and  it  looks  like 
it.  The  shadows  lie  more  thickly  than  the  sunbeams;  the  winter 
reigns  more  mightily  than  the  spring.  The  deepest  undertone  of 
poetry  and  art  is  a  lamentation;  eartli  is  dressed  to  he  the  theatre 
of  a  tragedy  of  life.  The  oj)ti mists  are  ever  mastered^  in  the  end,  hij 
the  severities  of  reality ;  and  Epicurus,  in  the  long-run,  sets  the  fashion 
of  suicide.  It  is  tragic,  is  life;  all  peoples  have  felt  it;  and  earth  is 
fashioned  and  draped  to  be  the  theatre  of  man.  I  do  not  indulge 
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hero  in  platitudes  about  the  lallinj;  leaves  of  autuinn,  and  the 
dt*epenirf^^  shadows  of  night,  because  1  believe  that  any  particular 
]>hcnoinenon  of  nature  may  be  turned  by  man  to  his  mood  if  he  will, 
lint  I  think  that  1  have  on  iny  side  man’s  iiruiest  eonvictions  and 
earth’s  clearest  exj)ressions  when  1  say,  that  in  the  half-lights  of 
man’s  life  here  the  shadow  predominates,  and  that  the  minor  rules 
the  music  of  ihe  world.’ 

T1!K  VUOPHET  ISAIAH. 

‘  Uut  Isniali's  prophccie-i — (jloivnu/  pictui'c  of  what  a  State 
viust  he  tofuhU  the  aha  of  Oo(f  and  develop  instead  of  dwaejhip  if.i 
eitizens — is  a  hooh  which  t/ou  should  keep  in  your  coun tiny-house  in 
the  heart  of  the  hvstliny  city^  and  is  at  this  day  as  true  and  fruitful  for 
( 'heapside  and  ( dapham,  as  it  was  for  the  trujjic  and  the  homes  of 
Jei'usalem.' 

In  fact,  these  arc  but  faint  hints  of  the  beauties  which  the  dis- 

eeniingeye  will  tind  scattered  along  these  pages.  They  bear  abundant 

evidence  of  their  own  reality,  and  of  the  reality  of  its  excellent 

author.  Tiiere  are  many  readers  who  will  doubtless  iiiid  much 

more  in  the  volume  t(»  assault  than  to  commend.  e  do  not  envy 

them  their  ways:  they  arc  not  our  ways.  AVe  took  U|)  ‘The 

Hxodus  of  tile  Soul,’  and  we  surrendered  ourselves  to  the  author. 

We  felt  that  he  was  bearing  us  along  upon  a  (piiet  and  hallowed 

stream  <»f  holy  writing;  and,  when  we  closed  the  volume,  it  was 

with  the  feeling  that  *  the  Lord  is  the  Shepherd  of  1 1  is  people,  in 

all  aires,  and  that  there  is  eoidfort  alike  in  his  rod  and  his  staff.’ 

.\t  the  same  time,  will  Mr.  I’rown  forgive  us  for  saying  that  he 

certainly  would  have  greatly  added  to  the  completeness  and  beauty 

of  his  book  had  he  noticed  those  supernatural  arrangements  which 

atTompanied  the  favoured  people  in  their  travels — the  tabernacle 

and  its  furniture;  the  sacrifices,  and  their  signiheation  ;  the  pillars 

of  cloud  and  of  fire;  the  foes,  too,  the  human  foes;  the  battle- 

plains.  We  wonder  much  that  so  liuinan  a  book  has  not  more 

human  lineaments.  Some  of  thoi>e  slighter  sketches  which  abound 

in  tlie  Hook  of  Numbers  ought  to  have  found  their  way  to  these 
•  •  '  •  •  • 

pages  for  exp<»sitiou  and  for  exhibition.  Hut  the  volume  has  a  very 
distinct  place  in  our  literature.  We  might  suppose  that  such 
jueaching  would  be  (‘iiiinently  popular,  yet  we  can  also  understand 
wliy  it  may  not  be.  Vet  how  many  a  famous  nreaeher  might  read 
this  volume,  and  feel  shame  to  think  of  his  own  famousness ;  and 
learn,  from  another  instance,  that  famousness  may  s})ring  from  a 
lack  of  noble  (pialities  as  well  as  from  the  })ossession  of  them,  even 
as  unolluT  man  may  be  unknown  because  he  sounds  the  deejis  of  the 
human  heart  too  faithfully  or.  closely  ;  or  speaks,  in  tones  too  sor- 
r»wlu!lv  true.  «>f  Mu*  realities  of  life,  in  language  too  tenderly 
chorded  and  retined. 


UNDERHILL’S  WEST  INDIES.— A  VISIT  TO  A  RUINED 

I'OLONY.* 


()rit  first  nit'niorv  of  Jamaica  is  of  a  funeral  procession.  We 
were  five  years  oM  when,  one  niglit,  after  having  enjoyed  some 
hours  of  sleep,  we  were  awakened,  candully  wrapped  in  our 
moth  ‘r’s  sliawl,  and  taken  to  the  liouse-door,  to  witness  such  a 
.scene  as  in  Jamaica  will  never  he  witnes.sed  again.  The  mid¬ 
night  clocks  struck  twelve,  and  as  they  struck,  suddenly  the  hills 
were  u\\  alive,  and  radiant  with  the  light  of  some  hundix‘ds  of 
torclns.  There,  through  the  mazes  of  that  mountain  path, 
wound  the  )>rocession,  the  minister  at  its  head,  then  the  coffin, 
then  the  long  succession  of  hlack  faces,  lit  up  hy  the  torch  wliich 
each  carried  ;  and  the  hills  were  vocal  as  the  people*  sung, 

‘  lliillelujali  to  the  Lamb, 

Who  liath  brought  ua  our  pardon, 

We’ll  praise  him  again 
As  we  pass  over  Jordan.* 

For  tiioso  midnight  clocks  toll(‘d  flu*  (h‘ath-knell  of  Slavt'iy  in 
Jamaica  :  manacles,  chains,  and  whips  W(‘re  in  that  coffin  ; 
groans  were  turiu'd  int*)  .songs,  for  it  was  the  1st  of  Augu.st, 
iSoS  !  This  is  our  first  vivid  rt'memhrance  (J  Jamaica.  W(‘ 
have  h(‘ard  how  tiie  minisU*r,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  bap¬ 
tized  about  1^00  j)eople,  to  whom  that  1st  of  August  brought 

‘  Freedom  to  worship  God,’ 

ami  whose  first  act  was  one  of  grateful  consecration  to  His 
service.  We  hav(‘  heard  how,  later  in  the  day,  the  ])a.stor  united 
thirty  couph's  in  marriage,  for  hand  might  be  link(‘d  restingly  in 
hand  and  /?<>  nt<ni  (*ould  ])Ut  tin*  (iod-united  asunder  any 
niore  *.  and  the  husl>and;s  laughed  in  tin*  freedom  of  this  new 
<ielight,  wliilst  tlie  wives,  as  the  consecrating  marriage-ring  was 
put  on  their  finger.s,  ('ach  courte.sied  and  said,  ‘  Tank  ye, 
minister.’  Thi*  A  then (f'lnn,  in  noticing  Mr.  Underhill’s  liook, 
jeers  at  tlie  imaginary  cruelties  of  slavery,  and  the  doidJful 
atrocitii‘s  practised  uj»on  negroes.  We  were  too  young  to  have 
seen  anything  of  these  our.s(*lves  ;  ’out  we  well  remember  .seeing 
a  poor  old  woman,  one  Susan  Mackenzie,  who,  for  attending  her 
class-ineeting.s,  had  Ix'en  flogged  so  that  h(‘r  back,  wlion  it  had 
healed,  was  as  white  as  r)ur  mother’s  hand.  We  remendw*! 
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w(ni(leriii;i;  at  the  bhivh  face  and  the  ivkite  back,  and  our  child’s 
laajt  thrilletl  witli  liorror,  as  we  were  told  how  her  sympa¬ 
thizing  huslijiiid  had  carried  lier  in  liis  arms  for  many  miles  to  tlic 
neaix'st  t»)wn  (her  |)uor  Iwu'k  hh*eding  all  the  way),  to  see  if  some 
nniress  could  not  Ik‘  obtaiiUMl  from  the  magistrate  then*. 

Sturge  sjiw  this  ]MH>r  creature  when  ho  visited  Jamaica,  and 
thought  so  much  of  this  joke  (  ! ),  as  the  jeering 
would  cjill  it,  that  In*  setth*<1  some  small  annuity  upon  tlie 
WtMIUUl. 

It  is  not  possible  to  exercise  too  vivid  an  imagination  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  scenery  of  Jamaica.  A  ]>age  or  two  of  tlie 
oddest  description  calls  vividly  to  miml  the  pleasant  verses  (»f 
A  mire w  Marvell, — 

*  Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride.' 

Some  of  Mr.  Underhill’s  sketch(*s  of  sccaiery  are  V(‘rv  happily 
introduced.  With  tin*  volume  before  us,  we  shall  refer  to  the 
tojMC  again.  It  is  scarc(‘ly  possible  to  spt‘ak  of  any  of  the  jour¬ 
neys  in  *laniaica  without  awaking  inijnessions  of  surpassing 
beauty.  Night  amidst  tho.st*  solemn  mountiiin  solitiuhss,  lit  up  by 
innum(*rable  fire-Hie.s,  flitting  about,  lea|ungfrom  bough  to  bough, 
and  illuminating  the  dark  recessi*s  of  the  woods.  Many  of  the 
words  of  Mr.  Underhill  compel  us  to  finish  ('veii  from  memory 
the  lines  w(*  have  referred  to, — 

‘  lie  hangs  in  shades  tlie  orange  bright, 

Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night ; 

And  does  in  the  pomegranate  close 
.lewels  more  rich  than  Ormiia  shows  : 

He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet. 

And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet.’ 

We  shall  allow  Mr.  Underhill  to  describe  a  scene  well  known 

to  U'^, — 

THE  NATl  ttAL  IJlllDGK  OF  JAMAICA. 

‘  Before  leaving  !Mount  llennon,  we  visited  a  rare  natural 
curiosity  in  its  vicinity.  The  morning  was  very  foggy,  the  mist 
lying  in  dense  masses  in  the  deep  valleys.  The  effect  of  tlie  sun 
tipping  with  its  rays  the  crowns  of  the  cocoanut-trees,  which  in 
long  array  stood  above  the  mist,  wa^  very  curious.  As  it  cleared 
away,  wc  rode  out  a  mile  or  two  on  tlie  main  road  to  Spanish  Town, 
which  here  crosses  the  island  from  Port  Alaria.  Stopping  at  a 
cottage  we  dismounted,  and  began  to  descend  the  precijiitous  side 
of  a  deep  ravine.  Through  the  kind  forethought  of  our  host,  the 
bush  had  been  cut  down  in  anticipation  of  our  coming,  and  thus 
the  rude  path,  though  encumbered  with  the  roots  of  trees,  was 
left  unobstructed  by  the  thick  vegetation  which  walled  us  in- 
Having  rt*ached  the  bottom,  our  path  now  lay  up  the  bed  of  what  is, 
in  the  rains,  or  after  a  storm,  a  torrent.  Stepping  over  the 
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Binaller  stones  and  rounding  the  boulders,  and  sometimes  climbing 
the  faces  of  the  rocks,  we  went  on,  admiring  the  profusion  of  ferns, 
the  innumerable  climbing  plants,  and  the  overarching  boughs, 
through  which  fitfully  flickered  the  beams  of  the  sun,  now  free  from 
its  veil  of  mist.  A  slow  scramble  of  about  twenty  minutes  brought 
us  to  the  object  of  our  se:»rch — a  magnificent  natural  bridge  of  living 
rock,  spanning  the  chasm  at  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet. 
Slowly  we  passed  under  the  massive  arch,  wondering  at  its  magni¬ 
tude,  admiring  the  play  of  sunlight  on  its  rugged  surfaces  as  the  rays 
pierced  the  branches  of  the  trees,  wliich,  overshadowing  the  gorge 
with  their  thick  foliage,  gave  a  mysterious  character  to  the 
gloom  which  settled  on  every  spot  wdiere  the  sun’s  beams  could  not 
reach.  Innumerable  swallows  nests  covert^d  the  higher  surfaces  of 
the  dills,  and  in  more  than  one  place  honey  trickled  from  the  rock, 
where  wild  bees  had  built  their  cells.  Passing  through  the  arch,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  large  circular  space,  like  a  gigantic  cauldron, 
formed  by  precipices  carved  into  a  circular  form  by  the  whirl  of 
watera  from  the  cascade,  wdiich  now  gently  trickled  down  on  the 
upper  side;  but  which,  in  the  rainy  scjisoii,  becomes  a  cataract, 
whose  roar  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  In  this  pool 
we  found  two  or  three  caves,  which  witli  the  pool  itself  are  inacces¬ 
sible  when  the  waters  from  the  mountains  come  down,  the  height  to 
which  they  rise  being  distinctly  markeil  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks. 
Here  we  lingered  for  a  long  time,  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  air, 
hatching  the  play  of  light  and  colour,  picking  up  most  exquisitely 
delicate  land  shells,  ami  striving  to  fix  for  ever  in  our  memories  a 
picture  of  the  grand  and  noble  sight.  AV^arned  by  IMr.  Hume  that 
health  might  sutler  by  a  prolonged  stay  amidst  tlie  mass  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  some  of  it  decaying,  around  us,  we  reluctantly  left  and  retraced 
our  steps. 

*  The  tradition  runs  that  this  fine  natural  curiosity  was  unknown 
until,  some  sixty  years  ago,  a  straying  cow  was  found  to  have  crossed 
the  hitherto  impassible  ravine.  On  tracing  her  path,  the  bridge  was 
discovered,  concealed  by  the  dense  bush  through  which  she  had 
lorced  her  way.  We  afterw'ards  crossed  it,  but  could  only  catch  an 
imperfect  glimpse  through  the  foliage  of  the  deep  hollow  from  which 
we  had  just  emerged.* 

Nor  can  we  resist  tlie  pleasure  of  (piotiiig  the  description  of 

MOUTH  IlIVEU  CAVE. 

‘In  the  hill  behind  the  neat  little  chapel,  which  stands  alone  by 
the  road-8id(?,  is  Mouth  River  Gave,  one  ot  the  grandest  natural 
curiosities  of  the  island.  It  is  reached  by  a  steep  path  almost 
obliterated  by  the  bush.  AVe  lirst  examined  a  sort  of  vestibule  to 
the  cavern,  in  which  Divine  worship  lias  occasionally  been  held 
before  the  chapel  was  built.  It  will  hold  a  congregation  of  two 
iumdred  persons.  Turning  a  little  to  the  left,  we  entered  the  main 
opening.  Here  our  attendants  lit  their  torches  of  pine  wood,  and 
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preceded  us  into  the  interior,  throwini;  a  briglit  though  flickering 
figlit  along  the  roof  and  walls.  The  alley  was  a  broad  one,  opening 
into  a  series  of  inagnitieent  halls.  In  many  places,  pillars  of  stalag¬ 
mite  had  been  built  up  by  the  iinintermitting  roof-drip.  In  otliers, 
stalactites  in  smooth  cones,  or  carved  |H‘ndaiits,  ot  the  most  elegant 
proportions,  rivalling  the  icicles  of  an  arctic  clime,  hung  from  the 
vault  of  the  loftv  roof.  Here  was  a  screen  of  leaves  or  tret  work, 
sparkling  and  transparent  in  the  gleam  of  the  torches;  there  a 
clustered  pillar  of  crystallized  limestone,  which  might  well  have 
adorned  a  tJothic  minster.  The  cavern  was  a  cathedral  of  nature, 
with  nave,  aisles,  and  chapels  of  glorious  beauty,  enriched  wiih 
bosses,  and  linials,  groined  arches,  and  columns  ot  noble  forms,  tlie 
work  of  an  artist  inliiiltely  mere  skilful  than  a  IMiidias  or  a  Praxi¬ 
teles.  Once  or  twice  1  was  startled  by  a  strange  similitude  to  the 
front  of  some  gorgeously  carved  idol  temple,  such  as  I  have  seen 
iu  India,  so  perfect  were  the  niches,  so  grolesi|ue  the  forms  whicli 
tilled  them.  More  than  once  1  fancied  that  some  idol  was  seated 
on  its  pedt‘stal,  arms  and  head  perhaps  gone,  or  j)aitlally  hidden, 
hut  solemnly  and  silently  seeming  to  wait  for  the  liomage  it  once 
received.  {Scrambling  over  the  irregular  floor,  and  along  narrow 
corridors,  we  wandered  from  hall  to  hail,  scarcely  able  to  restrain 
the  eeslaey  of  pleasure  which  the  unusual  and  superb  magniticenee 
of  tlie  scene  excittnl.  The  cavern  took  more  than  an  hour  to 
examine,  for  it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  hill  which 
enfolds  it.’ 

Tliest‘  ar«‘  but  .siigiit  t'xtraets  from  many  similar  pleasiint 
ih‘scription-.  Wo  cannot  think,  thorofon',  with  onr  fastidious 
rovu'Wov  of  th(‘  that  Mr.  Underhill  is  ‘  (piitt*’ 

imNuece»ful  in  tliis  respect,  ami  that  ‘  ho  does  not  a])poar  to 
Imve  (adtivato.j  Imidseape  painting  in  word.s.’  Hut  ind(‘ed  wo 
uoidd  nvoiumond  to  the  w«»rn-uut  and  sated  Eitro]>eau  traveller 
to  winter  it  in  damaioa.  'Fhere  he  will  behold  sights  id’  sur¬ 
passing  lovidiiioss,  and  hoar  noti‘s  and  tiun's  among  the  hills  and 
fore.sts  «>f  .stirring  and  trameendont  melody.  Hedges  id'  orange- 
trees  marking  the  inch»^uros  id’  the  ])lantati(ms ;  among  the 
lohidy  <lotilos»»t  tla*  mountains  the  little  .sei[Uostorotl  village*,  with 
it.''  two  i>r  liii’eo  bouses,  and  its  larger  tabernaeh*,  ri'ared  for  tic* 
eonvenience  of  neighbouring  village.s,  built  of  bamboos  and 
thatched  with  }).ilm-leaves.  How  richly  to  tlie  eye  rises  tie* 
loliage  over  the  whole  island  id  the  dark-green  pimento.  Not 
only  is  the  tree  lovely  to  the  eye,  hut  in  the  n(*ighl»ourlax»d  tlie 
fragrance  |H*ii'umes  the  whole  air.  We  too  liave  felt  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  the.M*  enehantm(‘nts,  among  the  arliours  of  foliage 
and  the  [deturestpie  lovidiness  of  Hoaring  River,  the  profuse  and 
hriiliant  siiidight.  atul  the  tender,  floating,  heautv  glim)»ses  ot 
the  sun,  breaking  through  tlie  rock  or  bouohs  at  intervals,  ortlu* 
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sound  oi’tlio  s»*a  tolling  its  deep  bell  iHUieath  our  feet  as  we  went 
from  leilge  to  ledge  of  rock.  Theri‘  are  other  scenes  farther 
inland.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Underhiirs  impressions  of 
Sligoville  and  Orange  Grove  are  among  the  most  In^autifid  of 
which  he  has  retained  the  memory.  What  ferns  and  orchids ! 
what  luscious  oranges,  and  citrons,  and  shadd(K'ks  !  How  plea¬ 
sant  the  trip  down  the  Rio  Cobre  through  the  thick  foliage  of 
acacia  woods,  matted  together  by  lilies  aiul  ])endant  flowers  I 
The  traveller  rides  along,  and  muses  as  he  rides  upon  the  stories 
of  the  poverty  of  Jamaica.  Poor  Jamaica  !  Why,  there  is  not  a 
vision  rises  to  the  eye  but  it  bears  testimony  to  immeasurable 
and  unbounded  wealth.  Well  says  Mr.  Sewell  : — 

‘  I  have  no  patience  to  li.sten  to  tlicir  complaints,  when  1  look  at 
the  unbounded  Avealth  and  wonderful  resources  of  the  country. 
Thev  cry  out  at  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  pretend  they  cannot 
grow'  corn,  when  corn  is  grown  at  live  times  t!ie  cost  in  the  United 
States,  and  exported  to  Jamaica  at  a  handsome  profit.  They  import 
beef,  and  tongues,  and  butter,  though  tin's  very  parish  of  Manchester 
oilers  advantages  for  raising  stock  that  no  portion  of  America 
possesses.  They  import  maekerel,  and  salmon,  and  herrings,  and 
codfish,  though  Jamaica  waters  abound  in  the  most  splendid  kind  of 
tish.  They  import  Avoods,  though  Jamaica  forests  are  unrivalled  for 
the  A'ariety  and  beauty  and  usefulness  of  their  timber.  Tliey  import 
tobacco,  though  their  soil  in  many  districts  is  most  excellent  for  its 
growth.  The  negroes,  Avho  have  never  been  taught  these  things,  are 
learning  them  slowdy,  by  experience,  and  a  gradual  decline  in  certain 
articles  of  import  demonstrates  that  they  now'  raise  on  their  own 
properties  a  v(‘rv  large  proportion  of  tlieir  own  provisions.’ 

It  is  a  grand  country,  and  not  so  liad  as  it  soems.  The  traveller 
climbs  a  hill,  he  overlooks  vast  meadoAv-lnnds,  tilled  Avith  stock, 
gloaming  like  little  specks  of  light  amidst  the  dark  Avihhuaiess  ot‘ 
w’ood  arnl  huge  cotton-trees,  and  hundreds  of  ox(Ui.  Such  scenes 
maybe  Indield  on  the  May-Day ^lountains.  And  oii  the  journey 
Mr.  ScAvell  found  the  character  of  the  negro  for  liospitality  to 
contnust  admirably  Avith  the  character  of  the  Sniitheru  States 
planter.  says  lie  never  askivl  tbr  coeoa-mits  or  oranges  hy 

the  Avayside  and  Avas  refused,  tlu'  oAvner  generally  refusing  pay¬ 
ment,  and  iu‘ver  acec^pting  it  AA*itiiout  saving  tliat  he  did  not, 
need  it  for  a  scuvice  so  trivial.  Yes,  it  is  }deas;int  to 
spend  some  time  in  Jamaica.  S»urie  of  Mr.  St'Avell’s  pictures 
please  us  much.  Here  is  a  jiictun*  of  the  village  of  Linstead  : — 

‘  Ti’nstead  is  a  pleasant  little  village—  lively  enough  on  Saturday 
niornings,  Avhen  its  only  street,  Avhich  is  also  its  only  market-place, 
IS  tlironged  Avitli  peasants  avIio  have  come  in  to  buy  or  to  sell, 
toinmeml  me  to  a  West  Indian  market  as  a  fit  illustration  of 
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Babel  after  the  confusion  of  tongues.  These  people  are  quite  as 
anxious  to  sell  as  the  progeny  of  Koe  were  to  build.  'Fhe  sum  of 
their  ambition  is  to  get  rid  of  the  little  lota  of  yams  and  oranges  that 
they  have  brought  many  a  weary  mile.  They  get  a  shilling  or  two 
for  their  produce,  and  return  as  happy  as  though  they  were  inil- 
lionain‘s.  I  never  lived  among  a  more  eheertnl  or  a  more  civil 
people.  Each  man,  woman,  or  child  that  you  meet  along  the  road — 
1  speak  exclusively  of  tlie  peasantry — gives  a  hearty  “  (tood  moriiin’, 
massa,”  and  a  respectful  salutation.  Their  spirits  are  buoyant,  and 
they  are  ever  ready  for  a  joke  or  a  laugh,  if  you  are  disposed  to 
bandv  words  with  them.  The  crowd  collected  in  the  Linstcad 
in:irkct-j)lace  may  be  Iw'ard  a  mile  oti’,  but  there  is  no  quarrelling  of 
any  kind.  It  is  their  fashion  to  make  a  noise  and  talk  incessantly, 
as’ why  should  they  not?  Their  exuberance  of  spirit  needs  an 
outlet,  and  their  only  amusements  are  to  laugh  and  gossip.' 

No  doubt  .lainaica  looks  as  if  it  woie  a  lost  colony.  You 
.stainl  at  Kingston  : 

‘  The  old,  old  sea,  as  one  in  tears. 

Comes  wandering  with  her  foamy  lips. 

And  knocking  at  its  vacant  piers. 

Calls  for  her  long-lost  multitude  of  ships.’ 


‘  Kingston,’  exclaims  Air.  Sewell,  in  language  which,  we  fancy,  will 
not  be  relished  by  the  residents  there,  ‘  looks  what  it  is,  a  place 
where  money  has  been  made,  but  can  be  made  no  more.  Jt  is  listed 
up  and  east  aside  as  useless.  Nothing  is  replaced  that  time  destroys. 
If  a  brick  tumbles  from  a  liouse  to  the  street,  it  remains  there;  if  a 
spout  is  loosened  by  the  wind,  it  hangs  by  a  thread  till  it  falls;  if 
furniture  is  aecideutally  broheii,  the  idea  of  having  it  mended  is  not 
entertained,  d'he  marks  of  a  helpless  poverty  are  upon  the  faces  of 
the  people*  whom  you  meet,  in  their  dress,  in  their  verv  gait. 

‘  Have  1  described  a  (lod-lbrsaken  jdace,  in  which  no  one  seems 
to  take  an  interest,  without  life  and  without  energy,  old  and  dilapi¬ 
dated.  sickly  and  tilthy,  cast  away'  from  the  aiiehorago  of  sound 
nioralit  V,  of  reason,  and  of  common  sense  ?  Tiien,  verily,  have  1 
ilt'se-ribed  Kingston  in  iStlO.  Vet  this  wretched  hulk  is  the  capital 
of  an  island  the  most  fertile  in  the  world;  it  is  blessed  with  a  climate 
most  glorious;  it  lies  rotting  in  the  shadow  of  mountains  that  can 
be  o\iUivated  from  summit  to  base,  with  every  product  of  temperate 
and  tropical  regions;  it  is  mistress  of  a  harbour  where  a  thousand 
line-of-battle  ships  can  safely  ride  at  anchor.' 


.\nd  V('t  what  «ba‘s  the  traveller  ludadtl  !  Wby,  country 
♦  verywhen'  tMpml  tn  ])ro(luction  —  from  tin*  vast  biglilaiids, 
when*  they  can  cultivati*  |M>tato(‘s,  and  the  cool  bills,  wluTc  may 
be  i*nj<»y<‘<l  tin*  bixurv  of  the  frosty  night,  to  the  jdains  below, 
when*,  lK?iicatb  the  tonijl  heats,  they  raise  the  more  desirable 


.stn]de  of  tiu*  sugar-cam*. 

d'bc  topi(*  ot  .lamait*a  has  become  a  threadbare  one — {)co})lc 
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Jilt'  iK'Coniiii^  wt'jiry  of  if 

i.slan,l  ha-s  un.lergono  a  cluvn-o  jrir '’”V 

prospc-nty.  Kingston,  aeconiin..  to  L  nn  "f 

i«  in  nnns.  Some  portions  oft  •  i  HeuoJl 

pn-spci-ons ;  bnt  there  is  n  olrimm  i  t<>  In’ 

gla.l  to  tin, I  tl.e  emuse  in  ouni  chL  «'''  only  too 

tilt'  sjuno  thiiicr  „  ‘  ;  .some,  which  i«  i 

.  ni  iiie  perversitv  of  flw.  is  neurlv 

a  quite  easy  pi,,hlem  to  soJve  w  fh  nf  n<>t 

observation  ;  Imt  it  is  a  most ^  '»oasnre  of  iiersoicl 

tho  West  In, lies 

.  0111,!  oolony  to  manage  ;  like  Ireliml  ^  a  very  tronhle- 

tho  poverty  of  its  lan^llonls;  likfS.nrr  ■■'^^‘''“‘'eism  and 
J^jincnees  ot  l,a,|  government  like  t "  ’  1"’ 

“'easure  of  athmtion.  ’  T  .«  fsla  ,  - 

cannot  atim-,!  to  |,,se  it  V-, ni  !  '  T  l^utwe 

•siUisfaetorilv  provc-d  that  tZ  •T,  r  is.  „e  th i  k 

JIKition  ,lesire,l  to  com, .el  the 

ass  tlian  rennmer-ifivw^  um  of  tjjc  ne<>*ro  -it  m  * 

hi',;; . '  :;?■  J>o  ean  lah,.,  ,-  if  /  /Ojtether  ;  he 

an  .K  e(|uate  motive.  ’  ^  labour  only  pre.sents  to 

^-ai’eless  wilti  i.  ii*  t  • 

lawpital.le  raw,  ae^r,  in'r^t'.!'tnl|!'ti  ffcntleinanly  ami 

'  ;  have  /..o,v/  son,ethi;g  ,,fX  planterwrZ 

au  (•.xperienee,!  not  a  little  of  h  ),  >">spitality,  and 

little  ’  Tl' ^  •■'ffcmlant  cirenmsfinces'*'-^^'^"^''^  'oinemlK'r 
'^"t  o  'l;:E;7-^P'"I>systen:^  -  »0t  a 

aa  estate  J  p  u  ''  )'‘t  come  wh,..,”  u  u -■"‘<1 

'■'gilt  which  to’  .rrant 'to' 

tlieir  trouble  to  fT''"  ^^'ved  tliem  to  claim  tT 
'■'■'■cal  f  th,  the  o  tefnllv  ‘ 

friA..  I  ■  chapel  on  i,ai„  el’  r  •  ‘,'*^c.seer  and  slaves  at- 

'  "as  infonne,!  of  the  tierce'TiatT  Onr 

'viath  his  conduct  had 
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fxoited  in  tlie  iniiul  of  the  incensed  planter,  and  warned  to  ko(  j> 
iiui  of  ^un-sliot  reach.  A  few  weeks  passed  on,  wlien  one 
«* veiling  our  friend  with  his  wife  and  young  hahy  were  travelling 
to  a  distant  preaching-station,  and  being  somewhat  newly-arrived 
in  the  island,  they  lost  their  way  and  found  themselves  heiiighted 
near  Mr.  H.’s  estate.  Wliat  was  to  he  done  ?  'Vo  proceed  on 
sucli  a  night,  mi  such  a  road,  was  imj>ossihle.  Our  friend,  who 
had  lo.st  none  (»f  his  English  pluck,  leaped  from  ids  chaise,  and 
kiKK’king  at  tlu^  house  of  the  oversi‘er,  claimed  his  hospitality. 

‘  lm])ossible  !’  was  the  reply.  Mr.  R  is  at  the  great  house  ;  he 
would  he  sure  to  hear  of  it,  and  I  should  he  dismissed  to 
morrow.’  'Widl,  then,’  saiil  our  friend  to  a  negro  standing  hy, 
‘take*  my  card  u]»  to  Mr.  Ik,  tell  him  1  am  here,  heniglited 
in  a  strange  land,  with  my  wife  and  infant,  ami  1  claim  his 
hospitiditv  for  the  night.’  'I'he  message  was  taken.  Soon 
lights  were  seen  gleaming  from  the  windows.  A  giaitleinan 
with  a  lightetl  t<»reh  in  his  hand  was  standing  on  the  ste|is, 
and  Mr.  H.’s  hand  was  extemled  to  welcome  hi>  guests.  The 
wife  was  taken  to  a  s(‘parate  apartment,  whilst  her  Im^haiid 
joiiuMl  our  planter  and  his  friends  in  tin*  ilrawdiig-nuau.  So  n 
refreshing  t(‘a  was  .served,  ami  afterwards  a  tem])ting  s»ij»|ier  of 
roa.st  pig(‘ons  and  yams;  and  wln‘UOur  friend  said,  ‘  Vv"e  thought 
it  was  not  eu.stomarv  to  have  supper  in  damaica,’  Mr.  1».  replied, 

‘  Neither  is  it,  hut  I  thought  you  had  hoen  so  short  a  tiim*  in 
.lamaica  tliat  vou  might  still  retain  vour  English  hahits.’  After 
a  most  agreeable  i*vening,  our  friend  joined  his  wife,  and  heani 
from  hi‘r  how  hos]dtahly  she  liad  been  treated  ;  how  tlie 
carpi'iiter’s  wife,  who  had  a  baby  (»f  hi'i*  own,  had  been  .sent  to 
give  th(‘  baby  Aes-  supper;  Inuv  she  had  fearetl  what  all  tins 
kindm'.ss  might  im‘an  from  a  man  who  had  supposes  1  himselt 
injun'd  by  them.  In  the  morning,  at  Hvi*  (/clock,  the  carp<‘nter’s 
wife  came  again  to  take  tin*  baby.  Our  friends  arose  to  pursiu' 
tln‘ir  jourmy.  Mr.  H.  was  up  to  meet  them.  A  .substantial  in-t 
l»r(‘akfast  was  ready  awaiting  them,  after  which  they  piirmed 
their  jourmy,  }»arting  from  their  kind  ho.st  with  feelings  of  mutual 
estcc'iu,  which,  W(‘  iM'lieve,  exists  to  this  day.  Honour  to  win  m 
hmiour  is  dm*.  \\  o  do  not  always  speak  verv  respectfully  el  tia* 
«»ld  planter  race;  but  this  anecdote*,  we  lH‘lieve,  illustrates  some- 
tiling  of  tin*  m»bU*r  side  of  their  character.  Ikid  government 
lias  Ik*!*!!  the  cui*se  of  the  island.  OoU.stant  ertbrts  have  been 
mad(*  t(»  rei’laim  back  again  the  lo.st  jiowers  of  tin*  piant(*r- 
(KTacy.  'Pile  gov(*rnment  o\'  damaica  ap|K*ars  to  have  been 
m«t  <mly’  l»ad,  but  abominaide.  Wliat,  for  instance,  could  h<' 
worst*  than  the  law  to  regulaU*  marriagt*  ?  Hy  this  precious  Act. 
tlie  let's  of  the  clergy  were  c<*mmut(*d  for  an  annual 
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tr<»in  the  colonial  troasiiiy;  but  all  (lissentcrs  were  to  bo  coin- 
polled  to  charge  fees  to  be  paid  into  the  island  chest  to  meet  the 
amount  of  commutation.  For  every  omission  to  char<»*e  this  fec‘ 
a  Nonconformist  minister  WcOs  liable  to  twelve  months’  imprison¬ 
ment.  This  Act  was  intended  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries,  and  to  induce  the  peo}>le  to  place  themst‘lves  be¬ 
neath  e])iscopal  instruction.  Nor  was  this  all.  All  jiast  mar¬ 
riages  perf(>rmed  by  the  dissenters  were  to  be  recorded  within 
three  months  to  become  valid,  for  which  a  fee  of  four  shilliims  and 
two  pence  was  to  1h‘  paid  ;  and  as  thousands  of  marriagS<  had 
l)cen  performed  by  dissenting  ministers,  it  was  ecpiivalent  to  a 
tine  of  hundreds  of  pounds.  What  do  our  readers  think  of  the 
expenditure  in  one  year — 1841 — of  £()5,9H)  18s.  upon  the  Church 
of  England  from  Inland  Ri'venues  ?  And  what  will  they  think 
of  the  British  Coveniment  adding  the  same  year  to  this  sum  a 
Slim  of  .1*8,100  more?  The  taxes  have  been  heavily  levied  on 
articles  consumed  by  the  poor;  li>^  p(‘r  cent,  jiayable  on  all 
imports  ;  and  salt  provisi(ms,  meat,  fish,  and  farinacious  articles, 
taxi‘d  as  high  as  :10  and  40  per  cent.  AV heeled  vehicles  formerly 
taxed  4s.  2d.  c'ach  cart,  are  now  taxed  18s.  Thus,  a  j)arish 
which  formerly  contained  five  hundred  carts,  now  contains  less 
than  two  hundred  ;  and  thus  the  development  of  industry  is 
retarded;  in  every  way  in  which  the  genius  of  industry  could  be 
repressed  it  has  been  repressed.  No  wonder  thc‘  island  has  been 
mined.  ’Hie  taxes  of  Jamaica  seem  to  have  been  so  levied  as 
to  be  the  ruin  of  Jamaica.  The  tax  of  10s.  imposed  for  the 
ngistration  of  the  vote.  The  Ejectment  Act,  empowering  the 
planter  to  turn  out  the  enfraiichised  peasantry  at  a  week's 
notice  from  the  honn-s  where  they  had  b(‘en  bred  and  born— to 
root  up  their  provision-grounds,  and  to  cut  down  their  fruit-trees; 
then  taxes,  taxes,  taxes  everywhere  to  embarrass  him  in  his 
freedom,  and  to  make  it  hard  for  him  to  settle.  The  duty  was 
raised  on  all  ])rovisions.  In  slavery  times,  the  duty  on  corn-food 
was  three  pcaice  a  barrel  :  for  the  free  man  it  was  raised  to 
three  shillings!  On  other  provisions  the  duty  was  raised  two 
•>r  three  hundred  per  cent.  The  negro  tried  to  ])uild  a  house 
when  driven  from  the  estate  :  the  duties  on  shingles  for  the  roof 
were  immediati‘ly  raisial  ;  his  house  heavily  assessed  by  a  tax 
he  abandoned  his  dwelling  for  shanties  of  mud  amrboughs! 

!  his  has  in  many  parts  of  the  island  stopped  imj)rovement.  The 
tax  IS,  we  believe,  repealed;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  restore  con- 
;akmce,  and,  meantime,  the  estates  have  been  left.  Thus  tlie 
Tl  ^  nlley  seems  to  be  desertc'd  for  this  reason  alone, 

iliose  who  talk  of  the  negro’s  laziness  and  intractability  would 
'  ^\ell  to  remember  these  severe  measures  taken  to  r(*press  tin* 
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bciifticoiictJ  of  tho  Kmancipation  Act.  In  tact,  tlu‘  decline  of 
*)aniaic;i  coininenctMl  In'tore  the  Emancipation  Act  was  passed. 
It  was  not  emancipation  that  drai^ged  her  down  ;  it  was  the  wild, 
reckless  planter  life.  We  know  something  of  that  life  in  onr 
own  country.  It  was  the  old  Cavalier  life  ;  tlie  old  Tory  life ;  it 
Wiis  a  life  in  which,  evtui  sixty  years  since,  the  crimp  and  tin* 
shark  were  doing  their  work  with  tliosr*  who  in  England  ]>asseil 
for  nominal  residents  in  Jamaica.  These  s])ent  half  the  year  in 
Eiin>|x*.  England  was  their  home,  and  Jamaica  merely  a  place 
out  <d*  which  the  most  wiis  to  he  made.  Thesi‘  persons  were 
‘hanknipt  before  emancipation,  and  this  only  ti»re  tlown  the  veil 
which  concealed  their  poverty.’  They  have  never  opened  tlieir 
eyes  apparently  from  the  delusion  of  the  belief  that  they  were  a 
raci*  of  nnm  surely  to  Ik*  protecttal.  Tliey  were  exactly  like 
a  class  we  know' of,  called  farmei*s,  or  landh)rds,  before  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws;  and  they  havi*  waited  in  the  modest  (‘xpi'cta- 
tion  that  the  Government  of  England  would  surely  relieve  them, 
'riicy  have  waited  in  vain.  Some  have  had  tin*  st*nse  and  fon*- 
sight  to  put  their  shoidders  the  wheel,  and  tlu'v  have  not 

wrouglit  in  vain.  Mr.  B - ,  the  hospitable  landlonl  wliose, 

kindnc'^s  we  ex|H‘rlt*nced,  is  one  of  these  ;  he  is  one  td  the  most 
prosperous  landlords  in  Jamaica.  Others  have  sutierc'd,  and 
most  deservedly. 

W  e  must  8t<‘adily  insist  uimhi  retiiining  our  im])ression  that 
the  ni‘gro  has  been  misunderstood  by  both  parties;  by  tlie 
extreme  philanthropist  J>arty,  who  have  made  him  the  type  of 
all  manhood,  forgetting  his  ignoranct*,  his  mere  wild  animal 
character,  his  need  of  I'ducation,  and  discipline,  and  training. 
No  doubt  much  has  been  siiid  most  ridiculous  in  itself,  and  dan- 
g«‘nnis  in  its  results  ;  ami,  on  the  contrary,  there  have  beim  tln>se 
who,  in  their  steady  vi‘fusal  ti)  recognise  the  improvability  of  the 
m*gro  rai*e,  have  ton ‘ordained  that  they  shall  not  be  improvcil  ; 
but  what  is  the  fact  ?  ’riie  negroes,  it  is  siiid,  will  not  w’ork. 
\\\‘ll,  are  they  thriftless  vagabonds  then,  like  multitudes  who  will 
not  work  in  England?  Far  from  it;  the  testimony  of  both  Mr. 
Underhill  and  Mr.  Siwvell  go  to  show  that  the  o})eration  of  tlie 
Emancipation  Act  has  been  to  create  and  erect  them  into  a  large 
middle  class.  As  in  the  aid  veiiitac  there  were  but  two  classi's, 
namely,  the  planter  and  the  slave;  now,  the  negro,  upon  his 
patch  of  laml,  cultivating  his  yams,  his  oranges,  or  his  coftcc, 
perhaps  evi‘u  his  sugar  ])lantation,  has  become  a  quite  im- 
|K>rtant  charai'ti  r.  There  must  lx*  much  in  this  calculated  to 
keep  the  old  ill-blood  l>oiliug  in  tin*  jJanter’s  liosom.  In  fact, 
the  in‘gro  has  been  improving,  the  planter  has  b(‘en  d(‘teriorating. 
’Fhere  is,  i>f  course*,  great  ilangcr  in  this  state  of  things.  The 
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truth  is,  QuaslK'o  wants  a  guido,  a  connnau(h*r,  and  loader.  He 
wants  tlio  strong  hand  of  one  who  can  rule  to  ho  laid  upon  him. 
But  that  ho  possesses  power  to  become  a  moral  force  in  tlu‘ 
colony  for  great  gi>od,  is,  wc  think,  abundantly  shown  in  what  lu‘ 
has  already,  in  circumstances  most  disadvantagt*ous,  done  for 
himself.  Jamaica  is  ruined,  say  the  planters.  Well,  there  is  a 
much  larger  amount  of  social  hap|)iness  than  could  be  found 
beneath  the  old  rule.  What  is  tlie  fact?  Why,  that  since  the 
F]inanci])ation  tluae  have  come  into  existenci*  05,000  lumses^ 
hiiilt  and  furnished  at  a  cost  t)f,  say  €10  each.  They  have  pur- 
chast'd  35  ko75  acres  of  land,  at  a  i*ate  of  30s.  an  acre,  altliough 
this  is  a  sum  far  below  what  was  paid  at  the  time  when  tln^ 
settlements  were  lirst  formed  ;  they  have  provided  themselves 
with  clothes,  say  at  a  rat<‘  of  €  t  for  each  family.  Tlu'y  have 
stocked  their  freeholds  with  pig's,  goats,  hors(‘s  and  carts,  say  at 
at  the  rate  of  €3  each  family.  They  have  d(‘posits  in  the 
Siivings’  Banks  amounting  to  XT!), 300.  The  total,  in  fact,  of  all 
the  accumulations  reaches  to  two  millions  sterling.  Mr.  Tbider- 
hill  follows  the  calculations  of  the  Hanover  Society  of  Arts,  and 
inves  the  following  items  : — 

£  a. 

*05,000  houses,  with  furniture,  at  £10  each  1,010,000  0 

351,575  acres  of  land,  at  30s.  an  acre  ...  531,802  10 


Clothes  for  05,000  families,  at  £1  each 
Stock  on  freeholds,  at  £3  each  family 
5,000  Sugar  ]Mills,  at  £10  each 
Tiiiids  in  Savings’  Banks . 


200,000 

105,000 

50,000 

10,30!) 


0 

o 

0 

0 


d. 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 


£2,12(;,2G1  10  0  ’ 


We  do  not  (h'sii-e  to  exaggerate'  the  (‘stimate  of  tlu?  negn^ 
character  ;  but,  amidst  the  universal  reprobation,  perhaps  it  will 
Ih*  thought  that  these  figures  shoAV  a  state  of  things  not  guiding 
to  hel[>l(‘ss  and  hopeless  despair;  and  this  has  all  b(*eu  done 
amidst  circumstauces  most  caleulated  to  crush  and  repress  the 
spirits  of  any  hut  so  buoyant  and  cheerful  a  creature  as  the 


negro  IS. 


Mr.  Underhill  says  : — • 

‘But  the  same  striking. result  may  be  arrived  at  in  a  still  more 
satisfactory  manner. 

‘  Although  each  family  possesses  over  five  acres  of  land,  it  cultivates 
only  a  little  more  than  one  acre.  To  our  frecpient  impiiries,  wo  were 
told  that  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  provision  grounds  would 
average  from  £12  to  £25  an  acre.  It  may,  I  think,  be  taken  at 
£20,  which  is  one-third  less  than  the  estimate  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
I  shall  omit  altogether  the  value  of  the  live  stock  reared  and  con- 
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sumod.  To  the  above  must  be  added  the  labour  value  of  all  the 
exports,  consisting  of  sugar,  pimento,  ginger,  and  other  products, 
which,  although  they  are  not  the  property  of  the  labourer,  are  the 
fruit  of  his  toil.  It  appears  that  the  value  of  the  labour  expended 
upon  the  productions  of  the  soil  by  the  people  of  Jamaica  is  not  less 
than  .€‘2, 102,773.  This  amount  represents  the  simple  value  of  the 
labour,  the  value  of  the  produce  is  far  greater.  The  export  value  of 
four  articles,  coffee,  pimento,  rum,  and  sugar,  set  down  as  having 
only  a  labour  value  of  £331,013  14s.  Od.,  was,  in  the  year  1857, 
£1,217,710. 

‘  Tested  by  figun's,  it  must,  1  thiuk,  be  conceded  that  the  negroCs 
of  Jamaica  have  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  material  wealth  ;  and  that  the  results  of  their  daily  toil  are  suf- 
Ocient  to  refute  the  oft-repeated  assertions,  that  they  “  eat  their  yam 
without  work,”  and  that  “  on  the  whole,  they  laugh,  and  sing,  and 
sleep  through  life.”  t)nly  ignorance,  or  inveterate  prejudice,  can  he 
blind  to  the  truth  as  it  really  is.  The  creole  labourers  of  Jamaica 
have  many  faults,  and  some  grave  ones ;  but  idleness  is  certaiidy  not 
a  marked  characteristic  of  the  race.’ 

We  hav(*  already  said  that  the  traveller,  as  he  passes  tiiroiigh 
th(‘  island,  hclndds,  in  every  hollow  or  gorge,  cottages  nivstling, 
with  their  ])ateh(‘S  of  enltivation  ;  and,  in  all  directions,  sidtlc- 
nients  visihh‘.  Nay,  it  has  Imhui  found  that  those  who  can  pay 
tile  n«‘gro  ean  Coimnand  his  serviees.  Ther(‘  are  nogroi's  ’dad  to 
work  in  th(‘  mines  ;  negro  firemen,  hoilcTiium,  coopeus,  and 
nnisems.  We  <lo  not  elesire  to  convey  to  onr  r(‘aders  anv  other 
than  thi‘  trnc  hnman  imjiression  ;  Imt  the  voici^  goes  against  Ja¬ 
maica,  against  the  m‘gn»,  against  (‘mancipation,  and  wc  must  heg 
onr  readers  to  look  caridully  through  tlic  pages  of  Mr.  Underhill, 
and  thost‘,  too,  of  Mr.  S(‘W(‘ll,  hefore  they  fall  into  the  hopeless 
stat(‘  (d'  d(‘Spair  to  which  the  ahominahle  and  ahandon(‘d  gov(*ni- 
m(‘nt  of  Jamai(‘a,  and  tlu*  utter  penury,  tin'  n(‘(‘dy,  threaelharo 
poverty  of  tlie  planter  has  eondnett‘d  th(‘  thoiiglits  of  t]i(‘  ]m‘o|)1o 
..f  this  country.  At  the  sam<‘  time,  wc  sliould  (piit(‘  differ  from 
the  i‘xeell(‘nt  autlior  of  this  vidume  in  Ins  impr(‘ssions  with 
ref(‘ren('(‘  to  th(‘  religions  action  upon  the  island.  It  js  known 
tliat  tii(‘  Baptist  Missionary  Soei(‘ty  has  now  no  eonn(‘Ction  with 
Jamaica,  (‘xe(‘]>t  hy  .sym])athy  and  tlie  hroad  principles  of  Uhris- 
tian  truth  and  fidlowsiiip.  \Ve  cannot  think  this  is  wise  action. 
W('  do  not  h(‘li(W('  that,  as  y(‘t,  the  negro  is  fitted  to  he  his  own 
lead(‘r.  \V(*  know'  then*  ar(‘  thos(»  in  the  island,  creoles,  wlm 
woidd  adorn  any  company,  and  he  a  light  to  any  society.  Such 
men  as  Mr.  Richard  Hill,  whose  name,  as  a  naturalist  and  a 
M-holar,  is  known  in  this  nnmtrv.  But  these  are  verv  rare  ex- 
<*t‘pti«»ns.  The  taste  is  degraded  in  general :  tlie  ideas  are  hiw. 
‘  fuTdiism  is  not  yet  quite  exterminated,  and  there  is  a  need  for 
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a  loftier  morality  than  any  we  fear  likely  at  present  to  he  exein- 
plilied  in  the  African  race,  or  the  average  creole  character.  We 
perceive  a  strong  tendency  to  regard  the  Calabar  institution  as 
the  sheet  anchor  of  hope  for  the  evangelisation  of  Jamaica.  Onr 
readers  will  not  snp])ose  that  we  wish  to  indulge  in  any  nngrace- 
ful  spite  against  the  honoured  Calabar  College  ;  but  we  are  not 
lords  over  our  memories,  and  we  have  some  very  funny  ones 
which  we  cannot  re])resvS.  We  were  in  Falmouth  Chapel  once 
when  a  full-tiedged  native  minister,  with  all  the  dignities  of  his 
college  education  and  ordination  fresh  upon  him,  delivered  him¬ 
self,  from  the  pulpit,  that  had  been  William  Knibb’s,  of  a 
sermon,  from  the  text,  ‘Godliness  is  profibible  in  all  things.’ 
After  introducing  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Godli¬ 
ness — amongst  others,  that  'ministers'  wives  were  <jeneraJbf 
cleanantf  neat  ,es  peel  ally  on  Sundays' — he  proceeded  to  enlarge 
upon  the  evils  conseipient  on  an  ungodly  life  ;  how  it  promoted 
disease,  and  led  to  the  committal  of  many  crimes,  amongst 
others,  'suicide  (Old  murde)\  which  hive  a  yreat  tendency  to 
shorten  life!'  He  wound  up  his  discourse  with — ‘  Lastly,  by 
way  of  ])eroration,  from  the  urgency  of  the  case.’  We  are  afraid 

he  is  better  known  now  as  Mr.  Peroration,  than  as  Mr. - ,  wo 

won’t  give  his  real  name. 

The  humour  of  the  negro  character  is  altogetln'r  infinit(‘  to 
those  who  have  the  dis])osition  to  see,  or  the  perception  to  use 
it.  \V(‘  believe,  however,  that  of  this  humour  the  negro  is  him¬ 
self  very  frecpiently  unconscious. 

‘  A  story  was  told  of  a  negro  woman,  with  a  child  on  her  back, 
who  entered  a  store.  The  child  quietly  took  a  handful  of  nails  and 
hid  them ;  on  going  out,  she  asked  the  child  what  he  had  taken,  and 
on  8t‘eing  the  nails,  said  laughingly : — “  What !  him  teal  from  Buckra, 
already?”* 


well  rememb(‘r,  at  a  1st  of  August  prayer  meeting, 
wine  years  aftiu*  the  yreat  \sf  of  Auyust,  hearing  a  ])lack  man 
in  praytT,  thank  God  for  freedom  to  the  negro  ;  ‘  but,’  he 
added,  ‘Thou  knowest,  () Lord,  I  purcluused  my  own  fre(‘dom  and 
my  wile’s!’  And  tins  reminds  us  that  we  have  heard,  on  other 
occasions,  some  very  droll  things  in  prayer.  We  once  lu^ard  a 
liigldy  resp(‘ctable  minister,  in  Kingston,  prayed  for,  in  the  fol- 
h‘wing  fashion  :  ‘Oh  !  Lord,  bress  we  minister!  Grant  him  may 
lilt  up  his  voice  like  a  mighty  strumjiet !  Bress  him  b’lubbed 
]>ardner  in  lih*,  and  all  dem  lilly  incri‘ase  I  Bress  him  horse,  and 
hivss  him  chaise,  dat  when  liim  done  preach  de  gospel  for  w(‘ 
hen*,  him  may  ride  away  in  glory,  O  !  ’  In  communicating  with 
the  negro  race,  we  must  take  what  English  we  can  get,  and  be 
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tiiaiikt'ul.  Our  rua<k*rs  will  pi*rceivc  that  it  is  not  always  ju  r- 
1‘oct,  either  in  syuUix  t>r  orthoj^mphy. 

We  rcH.'olleet  heiiriii^  a  youn^^  aiul  somewhat  fiustidious  minister 
prayed  tor  as  follows  : — ‘  Bress  dy  yoiiii"  siirbant ;  doii  knowest 
lie  is  y(mn^  in  yeare,  hut  old  in  sin/  did  not  with  our  own 
veriUihle  t*ars  hear  the  folh^win^j^,  hut  wx‘  were  fold  hy  one  who 
diil  hear  it,  «»f  a  minisUu*  and  his  wife,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  who  were  prayinl  tin*  in  this  complimentary  styh* : — 
‘Bress  our  dear  minister  and  him  h’luhhed  }>araniour !  ’  Tlie 
ne^HK^s  love  tine  words,  the  meaiiin«;s  l>ein^’  tjuite  a  si'Oondarv 
eonsideration,  and  generally,  however  infelicitous  their  diction,  are 
hy  no  mtjans  remarkahle  for  nuKlesty.  Our  readms  well  know 
the  ciiliii,  quiet  manner  of  the  beloved  minister  of  Pembroke 
iha|)el,  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  C\  M.  Jhrreli.  Of  course*,  on  his  visit 
to  Janniica,  in  1 8f()-7,  as  a  missimiary  elejaitation,  he  took  all 
his  quiet  and  stillm‘S8  with  him.  f)ne  Sunday,  aften-  jneacliing 
a  mo.st  d(‘lightful  sermon  at  East  Oueen  Stre'ct,  Kingston,  the 
|Kistor’s  wife  imjuired  of  one  of  the  congregation  hmv  he  I'lijoyed 
it.  ‘  Oh,  missus,’  he  replied,  ‘  h(‘rry  well,  lH*rrv’  well  ;  hut  I  tink 
de  huckra  seem  rader  ’fraid  o’  we  !’ 

The  following  anecde»te  will  not  siiy  much  for  the  conjugal 
ath'Ction  <dthe  m‘gro ;  hut  it  must  not  he  taken  as  a  spi  cimeii 
of  all.  Any  of  our  readers  who  know  Jamaica,  w  ill  recollect  that 
sometimes  the  practice  of  a  mediciil  man  in  the  mountains  ex¬ 
tends  for  a  circuit  id  many  miles.  A  doctor,  an  intimate  friend 
of  om*  whom  we  well  kiH‘W',  once  relating.his  ex}»eriences  to  his 
friimd,  told  him  the  follow  ing  story  : — A  negro  man,  in  vc'iy  wi  ll- 
t<Mlo  circumstances,  living  at  a  distance  of  some  miles,  came  to 
liim  one  day,  saying  his  wife  was  very  ill  ;  would  massa  doctor 
g<>  and  see  her?  ‘  (aTtainly/ said  the  doctin*,  ‘hut  you  must  first 
pay  mi‘  five  dollars  which  you  owa*  mi‘  for  a  former  visit  to 
ytmr  wife.'  ‘Oh,  massa,  berry  hard,’  said  the  man  ;  ‘  nK‘ can't 
l»ay,  mass;i.’  ‘  Verv  well,  then,  1  won't  come,’  said  the  doctor. 
‘  Ah.  wt‘11,  massa  (shaking  his  hcful),  me  j)os(‘  my  wife  must 
die  den.’  J'he  man  went  away  ;  his  wife  died.  Some  time 
afterwards,  the  same  man  came  again  to  tlio  doctor: — ‘Massa, 
my  hin'Hv  Ih'Itv  ill  ;  will  massii  come  see  my  horse?’  ‘  Pm  not 
a  horse-doctor  !’  very  naturally  and  smnewhat  indignantly  replie<l 
our  metlical  friend.  However,  the  man  urgi*d,  and  at  last  the 
iloctor  said,  ^Very  well.  I’ll  come;  hut  you  must  first  pay 
me  what  you  owe  me.*  ‘Well,’  siud  the  negro,  ‘  mas.sa 
herry  hard,  Imt  it  I  mu.st,  1  mu.st  and  fnitting  his  hands  into 
his  jH>cki‘t,  he  reluctantly  dnwv  forth  the  money,  d’he  doctor, 
givatly  astonished,  a<ldn‘ssed  him  in  no  very  gentU*  or  conqili- 
mentary  tenn.s,  asking  if  he  were  not  ashanu'd  ti»  let  his  7r//i’die 
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nidicr  tlKUi  pap.n  oKI  .lel.t  uliiol.  avuuI.IIuivo  in.luce.l  tl.o 
o  try  o  s,n  o  her  hfe  ;  whilst  as  so.,,,  as  liis  horse  wius  take,,  ill, 
hecouldpav  the  ey  rea.hly  e„o„gI,  to  socuiv  attetio,,  to  it 
Berry  tine  sa,.I  the  iie-ro  sl,nioy,i,j;  I, is  slioul.lers,  ‘  l,„t  massa 

k,.ow  ,f  ,„y  ,i,e  I  n,  hl„lge,l  to  ai.o.ler,  l,„t  if  n.vt.v7h 
(ho,  J  can  got  aiioder  ior  iiotnuj'  *' 

We  believe  that  Jaiaaiea  „ee.ls  all  that  laissioi.arv  zeal  ea„ 
spare  for  it;  ai„l  we  believe  it  will  well  ivi.av  that  zeal  -  -.s 
with  Its  larpr  staple  of  trade,  so  also  with  its  reiigioiis  energieK 
he  largest  ehapel  ,„  Jao.aica  is  East  Queen  Street.  Sine.: 
IS3( ,  beneath  the  past.,, ate  of  the  R,.v.  Samuel  Onghton,  some 
.oiiapt.oi,  may  be  f„ime,l  of  it,  when  we  say  that  that  ehapel 
ts  larger  than  S.jnvy  Chap.-! ;  it  hol.ls  two' thonsan.l  ,,ms„L 
On,  eai  hest  ivoolleetions  of  that  i,laee  are  of  its  bein--  eoinnaetlv 

ei-.,ucle,l  ,-very  Sabbath  i,i,,,-,,i,,gai,,l  aft.-,,, th.-.,rgmi  .-a  lery 

he  wm.low-.seats  th,-.,ng...l,  wl.ile  in  eonn.-etion  with  d,e"-h  ,r 
< heie  w,.,-o  npwanls  of  two  thou.san.l  ,n,.ml,ers.  Times  have 
<l.a..ge,l  m  Jamaiea,  and  e.sp,.eially  in  Kingston,  although  the 
.  <  i.ipt  IS  Veil  atten.le.l,  an.l  .sometimes  .‘ven  ei-.,w.l.Ml  still 
he  mgr.,  .s  a  g,-ateful  e,eatn,-,.,  but  he  wants  a  gui.le,  an.l  like’ 
•dlof  ns  m  th..  .leg,-,...  in  whieh  we  .Iraw  n.-ar  U,  th^  anin 

'vi'o  lia.l  lab..n,-e.l’ 

•imr  w  .  1  I r  ve. I  m.nny  hints  .,f  what  tin-  negr.,  is 

•  ,elieve  w.ml.l  give  t.,  ns  a  far  more  n.,teworfhy  bo.,k 

than  eonl.l  I,,-  ,„-o,h,e.-,i.  Wo  iK-lieve  he  has  gone  throuoh  „„ite 

"hS  ,  kill  "-’-I 

l  r  ’  ^  ^  ''*"'<datethe  n<.gi-.,es’  power  t.,  !,.• 

?'  <V  i  Idstory,  his  eo„g,-ega  ion  sent  to 

Knglan.1  f.„-a  .sdn-r  can.lelabium,  w„,-th  ^-100.  t.,  ;r..se,.t  to  hi,., 

n  t.-stimony  of  then-  love;  an.l  we  believe  f.,r  th.-  veiy  reason 

.•  t i.  '""‘-I'  tl-ir  perse! 

of  ill  ’ti!  !  de.sertion  of  fVi.-nds.  He  alone 

for*  ]  f-  r*  to  .‘I  ])erio(l  of  hHpnsoinncnt 

li  h  s  te.stimony  agniiiLst  the  plant.-,-  an.l  slavery  ;^h.!  wr.nmhj 
th.  f  I  """,  die  building  of  Fahnoiith  Ch-ii7el 

Saline  l.nn  1  opening  it,  and  dedicating  it  to  Cod  Tlio 

io!':,!;? "■  .'i“  "f  e-*  Z) 

I’liderhill  trav  I  I’,  /“‘'I  our  e.xcellent  frien.l  M,-. 

an.l  -dve  im.w .  '-  1“'  ‘■"•'”0' h-r  two  or  three  month.s, 

p"ssibiliti(>s  of  *  T'**'**'  he  rajii.lly  f.,rine.l  from  few 

'vl.i<li  1,  ,1  'o'K-h'  in'M,-.  Sewell’s  w.irk 

•ir,s  t.,  o,„-  min.l  many  of  the  rii.e  r.-marks  which  hav., 
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tallfii  on  our  oars  years  ago  in  eonvers;ition  on  tliese  very  matters 
tVoni  tli(*  lips  ot‘  our  lK‘love«l  friend  the  minister  of  East  Qiutii 
Stri*et,  Kingston  ;  wi*  trust  we  shall  have  his  impressions  aiul 
ex|)i‘rionees  yet.  Hut  la*re  we  must  close  a  paper  too  lengthy, 
and  too  hrief.  Jamaica  ilemands  attention,  and  we  cheerfuliy 
rommeml  the  volume  of  Mr.  Underhill  to  our  ri'aders*  regard  ; 
it  is  v(‘rv  interesting  reading.  We  have  (pioted  suthcient  to 
show  how  I J<'a'*antly  the  reader  is  transported  from  scene  to 
rcem* ;  there  is  in  it  no  ‘falsehood  of  extremes,’  it  is  an  honest 
w«>rd  for  the  common  sense  of  the  Jamaica  Question,  and  the 
reader  will,  we  believe,  find  from  it  that  the  negroes  there  an* 
‘  not  so  had  as  thev  st'em.’ 


VI. 

FOREKJN  LITERATURE. 

^I^HERE  is  much  absurdity  in  the  lamentations  we  often  lu'ar 
I  alM)ut  the  degenennw  of  motlern  times.  Some  p«)pular 
writers  have  fallen  into  this  tone  of  complaint.  If  wi*  are  to 
U'lieve  many  persons,  this  is  a  sadly  prosaic  Present,  and  the 
U*st  we  can  liope  for  it  is,  that  it  may  ])rove  the  cradle  of  sona* 
|MH*tic  Future.  Ruskin  lanu'uts  in  pix.‘tic  strains  over  our  want 
(►f  faith,  our  growing  efleminaey,  and  our  de])reciation  of  beauty. 
Carlyle  is  still  more  despairing.  With  him  the  ]m‘sent  age  is 
la^thing  but  a  ‘rocking,  ])lunging,  wintering  abyss,’ — ‘all  mists 
and  fogs,  with  a  few  wild  stars  and  will-o’-the-wisps  overhead.’ 

With  such  Opinions  as  these  befon*  us  it  reipiires  some  hanli- 
hood  to  stand  iij>  for  the  re])Utation  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Hut  it  is  petulant  and  childish  to  regret  tin*  good  which  is 
Inwond  our  ri*call,  instead  of  realizing  the  ‘  living  juvsi'iit. 
'riiere  is  a  common  form  of  near-sightedness,  which  exagg(‘rates 
the  |K'rfections  of  objects  which  are  far  ofi’,  from  its  inability  to 
liscern  them  ch‘arly.  Pt*rhaj)s  the  times  we  live  in  are  some¬ 
thing  like  St.  Pi*tt'r's  at  Rome,  where  travellers  are  advised  to 
taki*  a  .sti‘p  backwiU'ds,  in  order  that  from  a  more  distant  ])oiiit 
of  view  tliey  may  form  a  just  t‘Stimate  of  its  archite(*tural 
juoportions.  At  any  rate,  there  are  some  amongst  us  who  can 
estivm  this  century  of  ours  as  nobler  than  those  whieli  have 
j>i;e('edetl  it,  dis<.H‘rning  in  it  no  want  of  beauty,  but  a  ]H‘Culiar 
grandeur  for  its  t'arnest  jJiilanthropy  and  patient  investigation 
of  tin*  laws  »»f  nature.  Recent  events  have  shown  that  man’s 
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.hslike  to  the  urts  ot  warfare  (so  bitterly  lamontcl  by  some)  has 
m  1...  respect  lujurcHl  Ins  coura-e  ;  wliilst  Cawnjmre  and  Luck¬ 
now  have  remmded  us  that  the  tn.est  I.eroism  and  purest  self- 
devotion  may  exis  without  tl.irst  for  bloodshed  ;  for  the  ‘  Aimel 
of  A  ictory  IS  yet  the  brother  of  the  Angel  of  Martyrdom.’  \or 
do  we  think  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  this  is  a  faitlile.ss  and 
unbelieving  age.  There  may  bo  much  moral  and  .social  .li.seasc 
amon^t  us;  there  may  be  many  who  arc  in  a  state  of  doutt 
.  meutamt),  who  have  ili.scerned  the  cmptine.ss  of  all 
treated  dungs,  and  are  seeking  for  a  footing  aniidst  the  wreck 
o  leii  earthly  Impe.s.  There  is  a  want  of  reverence  in  thought 
a  >d  anguage.  We  want  more  fear-not  the  fear  which  c  .uses 
the  slave  to  crouch  InTore  the  lash-but  the  loving  reverence  of 
eluld-hke  awe.  And  yet.  in  spite  of  all  this,  Udieve  dm 

seldom  more  vividly 

1  ahAd  than  at  the  present  time.  This  is  no  period  of  in^- 

‘  How  to'irve  r'^1  ?"  ^‘“’"est  and  perple.xing  .piestioii.s, 

How  to  stue  God  ?  and  How  to  do  one’s  duty  ?’  are  constantly 

stuTing  the  hearts  and  reasons  of  mankind.  And  in  ,)ro»!S  n 

-  the  .sympathy  which  as  Christians  we  must  feed  with  die 

other  com  ‘f»''"'-meu  in  this  and  in 

tiicr  tountia.s,  will  be  our  interest  in  the  daily  literature  which 

vh ic  L  1  '"rr*-  ephemeral  productions 

w  He  the  cl',"  Continental  pre.s.ses 

s  Sch  ’  intSrt'r  I’™!' 'y  f  theMnimortldity  of 

1.1^1  riw  “‘'«'‘ty  <lea,  <yet  .speak  ’  and  e.xerci.sc^u, 

inipoitaiit  iiiriueiicc*  over  the  ninuls  of  the  liviier  }jnt  on.- 

'"'r'’"  «“i'  -'i  " 

the  result  of  .c  “'odern  progress  in  knowledge  maybe 

intellect  •  f  e-xpcneiice  rather  than  of  developed 

Ihit  he  oni"''*'  of  ourforefathL. 

fresh  3  r  ‘  1  '  ’  •'''o-  living  and  ever 

isii,  ami  God. s  wonders  are  always  une.xnlored  Thnt  L 
.'■'iio"  and  one-sided  soirit.  wliioli  ti,:.,t...  ii. . ,  ,  ,  ’  . 


veils  an  unZik  ,  1'  c  ‘f  o'vn  littleness,  but 

l*!itriotis,o  Ar..„.  tl‘e  «peeiou.s  excu.se  of 


l-atriotism  Ar..nv  ‘e»-s  umier  inespeciousexcu.se  of 

'ngSed  bv  the^oll  1-  i"  =‘ge,s  have  been 

'■e  dull  -md  stimte  I  oontemjK.rane.s,  and  he  mu.st 

Hate  of  "JraiZ'"*  dcit^'tl'-’'** 

i  ^  ^  ^  millions  of  our  con- 

poraiRs  more  penetmtion  of  spirit,  of  refinement,  of  true 


r  ^  o  .  ■  i 


■  -M 

;  J.i 


is:  ‘ 

I*!  -  J-  ” 


!|  -f.;* 
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|>liilos{>]>hy  ainl  moral  delicacy,  than  in  all  the  pa^st  ai;es  united.’ 
And  witliont  ^^oin*^  so  far  ;is  tlie  Kroncli  essityist,  ^^e  may 
remark,  that  in  France,  as  in  other  countries,  there  is  a  progress 
of  tliought  which  (thongli  it  may  he  too  much  witliin  tlie  age, 
so  that  its  intlueiice  is  not  always  perci‘])tible  on  society  at 
large),  yet  should  not  he  nmlervalued,  since  the  ]>ower  of  tlu» 

•  •arnest  and  thinking  mirniritv  cannot  fail  to  atf(‘Ct  tlie  care- 
hssness  and  flijipancy  of  numhers,  giving  ns  reason  to  hop«‘ 
tliat  tlmse  national  diseases  may  in  time  he  healed  from  within, 
which  no  legislation  could  ever  cure  from  without  Schiller  has 
a  good  saying,  that  modern  men  are  ‘units  of  great  nations, 
hut  seldom  great  units  in  themselves.*  Yet  each  f>f  these 
individual  units  must  exercise  its  intliience  upon  a  nation  as  a 
wliole.  A  paralysed  hoily  regains  its  strength  in  jirojxntion  as 
»‘V(My  memlKT  of  it  ri'.sumes  its  original  powers. 

'riu‘  reader  who  has  followt'd  us  in  this  short  |>reface  will 
oasily  comprehend  oni  purjiosi*  in  this  and  in  suhseipient  papers 
of  giving  a  short  account  of  the  ])rogress  of  French,  G«‘rman, 
and  Italian  thought,  as  (‘xhihit(‘d  in  some  of  the  n'cent  pro¬ 
ductions  of  liti‘ratnr(‘.  In  dealing  with  a  few  of  tin*  nov('lti(‘S 
and  lat(*st  puhlications  of  tin*  day,  it  will  he  necessiirv  to  rofer 
to  many  of  tin*  works  which  still  remain  in  circulation  ami 
atl'ect  the  o])inions  of  soci(‘ty  at  largt*.  A  pe  riod  of  ri*st  has 
done  .Munething  for  France.  Tin*  pe'oph*,  wearied  and  of 
e  hange,  have  turneel  their  thoughts  for  a  while  from  sedition 
a;nl  agitation  te»  the  progress  of  indn.stry  and  int(‘lligence. 
'fhe  exuherant  activity  which  in  times  past  was  ready  to  vent 
itse'lf  in  (^t)U‘vfei^  against  royalty,  is  at  jnesent  turned  into  other 
«  hanin*ls.  A  spirit  of  learning  and  rese'arch,  a  toleration  of 
foreign  institutions,  and  a  gnoving  int(‘rest  in  tin*  classics  of 
»*ther  nations,  are  amongst  tin*  most  important  characteristics  ot 
a  few  of  the  more*  enlighteneel  of  French  eclectics  ;  whilst  we 
tnist  that  the  truth  is  giadually  ht‘ing  recognisc‘el  hy  otln*rs,  that 
a  eiidactic  faith  crush(*s  tho.se  men  who  accept  it  nn*rely  as  an 
e.ethcial  yoke,  e'lnanating  from  an  exti*rior  aiitlmritv.  In  like 
manner,  tin*  ]>rogri‘.ss  of  reth‘ction  and  enlightennn‘nt  in  Germany 
are  sufficient  to  furnish  ns  with  hapj)y  auguries  for  the  inhT 
lectual  futeire  e»f  a  country  where  earnestness  and  moderation 
have  hrongiit  alumt  an  ahatement  in  that  mania  for  hold  spe  cu- 
lation  ainl  injurienis  p<*rversions  of  the  truth,  which  has  .so  long 
discri'dited  its  nn'utal  activity.  The  harr(*n  meta})hy.sician  of 
past  time's,  who  set  himsi'lf  to  construct  a  natural  rt*ligioii  hy 
the  help  ot  his  internal  consciou.sne.ss,  is  ha]>pily  hecoining  an 
extinct  cre*at  lire  in  Germany;  and  ofti'ii,  when  the  retlection  ot 
>uch  tln*ones  has  hegun  to  excite  alarm  (which  is  not  unfoundod) 
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in  Englaml,  almost  all  ivc.lloction  of  tl.oir  o.xistonco  lias  fortu- 
iiately  died  out  in  their  native  land. 

Li  oar  short  ((uartorly  accounts  of  some  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  jnil.hcatious  which  have  appcare.l  in  French,  German 
aiul  Italian  hteratnro,  we  jiropost^  to  devote  most  attention  to 
tho^  hooks  which  indicate  the  proj^rcss  of  thought  in  theoloov 
philosophy,  history,  hiography,  and  social  si-ience,  givim-'  hnr  a 
slight  iiotiee  to  those  political  and  scientific  disiiuisitions  which 
can  scarcely  lx‘  niteresting  to  the  majority  of  onr  readei-s.' 

Ilic  inil.heation  of  M.  St.  Benve’s  coni'-se  of  lectures  on  Cha- 
teanhriand  may  throw  some  light  on  the  literary  transition 
«  iich  has  enahled  many  of  the  writers  of  the  ago  to'emaiicipate 
hcn  .selves  troni  the  worn-out  fonnnlas  of  art,  ami  to  hreak  the 
Ijonds  of  ancient  h  rend,  elassicality.  This  is  a  reform  of  no 
shgdit  con.sHp.ence,  for  .still  there  is  that  which  is  poetry,  and 
which  ha.s  no  further  claim  to  that  title  than  in  its  metre  ami  its 
rh>-thm.  Many  men  aix'  callHl  poets  whose  imagination  is  never 
active  e.xcej.t  when  they  .Ireani,  and  who.se  jicn  is  never  fiicile 

"'"i  ♦'■uth.s.  From  a  conihination  of 

Inn-dir  -V’  sounds,  and 

tdimilism  of  sen.se  and  teeling,  ari.ses  that  .school  of  art  whos.‘ 

pimciples  are  .synihohsed  l.y  the  o.xpression,  (V)iiventional  Pootrv 

In  theory,  the.se  conventionalisms  are  felt  to  he  tyrannies  -  and 

dIeSrh/t  inheritance  of  freHlo.n  whid,  i.s 

anlv  puts  Itself  under  the  restraints  of  metrical  or  rhythmic 

£o  language  shonhl  snhn.it  t,..a  law.  and  not  to  a 

St-u  r  •  1  ^  i-'JVnrenti.ally  and  cheerfully  obeyed 

a  id  n.dwav  hetvveen  a  tyranny  ami  an  anarchy,  like  the 

til .  ‘  "1^  "I'"'"  I’Intarch  says  that  she  is 

till,’*  ‘  f "•'*'*  1-c  a  more  .signal 

emlM,diio  !  *  ‘‘‘’"I  iilt'ially  finds 

emlK,d.n.ent  ...  eve.y  conceivable-  form  of  utterance,  ami  restricts 

iliVl  1, «  '''d‘raved 

•iccon.imsl  It!- ,  4  ’>■  t-inleavonrs  to  become 

.same  tuolfil  ’i'"!'  ^'i  ^  T  'I'^'^'nnlar  circumstances,  to  the 

of  the  nelser*'  the  wihl  ami  fantastic  .style 

-nt  in  Frll'”"  ‘f  •'•nd  the  ohl  rules  of  ortho, lox 

nxist  sunertleil  T  to  escaiie  the  observation  of  the 

■  I  trficial  reader.  Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  tons, 

•'>t.  Ikuive**'<*Ic'l^l,"ia p®*‘°ni'«  bitt.Vaire  sons  I’Empire.’  Par  C.  A. 

(ic  1  Aeadeniie  rran(,'aisc. 
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that  ill  tlifir  vuheiiioiit  ])n»ti‘st  against  niatlieiiiaties  aiul  oalcu- 
latiiig  n‘asoii,  the  poems  of  such  men  as  Beranger,  St.  Biaive, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  Andre  Chenier,  sliouM 
occttsionally  lie  marred  hy  such  defects  iis  an*  usually  to  he  fouiul 
in  all  writings  which  are  strongly  characteristic  of  a  transitional 
]>eri«Hl.  Th(‘  value  of  the  hrilliant  gallery  of  portraits  which 
St.  Beuve  has,  with  great  patience  and  skill,  collected  for  us  in 
tin'  present  course  of  lectures,  is  somewhat  impaired  liy  the 
unfairiK'ss  of  his  strictures.  M.  Annand  de  Pont-Martin  *  lia^^ 
.-'ince  criticised  somewhat  severtdy  the  intemperance  witli  which 
M.  St.  Beuve  Inis  not  hesitated  to  depreciate  an  idol  which  lie 
formerly  exalted  at  the  expense  of  otliers.  It  is  prohahle  that 
the  enthusiasm  for  Chateauhriand  will  continue  to  abate  as  the 
n^volution  advances  which  p<x‘try  is  experiencing.  Chateau¬ 
hriand  was  essentially  a  n*presentiitive  man  of  the  time  in  wliich 
he  lived.  In  his  tine  jirose  poems,  the  phnises  have  not  ceasid 
to  march  with  the  measurial  tread  of  Montaigne  and  Bossnet, 
and  yet  tlie  rt*ader  may  Jierceive  in  them  a  prophecy  of  that 
idi‘al  dreaminess  and  wild  extravagance  which,  in  the  writingsof 
'  Hugo  and  ^lusset,  have  succeeded  the  pe<lantry  of  past  tiinc*s 

During  tin*  excitement  of  the  revolution,  poetry,  as  a  rhythmic 
art,  disappeanal  in  France.  Songs  would  have  heen  a  mockerv 
I  •  when  men  ni'eded  clear  speech.  Amid  the  Utopian  theories  of 

Condoreet,  the  turgid  eloipience  of  llohesjiierre,  and  tin*  wihl 
:  ravings  of  Uoussi*au,  there  wjis  no  temptation  to  lyricise,  whilst 

I  tin*  ih*cliin*  of  the  hue  arts,  under  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  wa> 

:  sutHeieiit  to  justify  Victor  Hugo’s  dislike  to  the  Imperial  ri^if  'nne. 

I  ‘  1  rememlK*!*,’  says  Lamartine,  ‘  that  as  I  enten'd  the  world, 

i  there  was  hut  one  opinion  as  to  the  irrevocahle  fall — the  (h‘ad 

and  alri‘ady  rigid  condition  of  art.  It  Wiis  the  epoch  of  the 
Kmjnri* — the  hour  of  the  incarnation  in  government  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  materialistic  jdnlosojdiy  of  the  eighteenth  e(‘ntnrv. 
All  tin  *se  gt'ometricians  who  then  laid  down  the  hnv,  and  ovia- 
whelmed  us  young  men  with  tin*  insolent  tvranny  of  theii 
triumph,  thought  that  they  had  (‘liminated  for  evt*r  in  us  that 
whii'h  thev  hail  succeedi‘d  in  lK‘ating  down  ainl  making  awav 
with  in  themselves — all  the  moral,  divine,  and  harmonious  as])i- 
nitions  oi  human  thought.  Nothing  can  ])ourtray  the  haughty 
sterility  ot  this  (‘poch.  It  wius  iis  the  Siitanic  smih*  of  an  evil 
sjiirit,  who  had  succeeiled  in  iU*grading  a  whole  gein*ration — in 
tin*  utter  extirpation  of  natural  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  annihi¬ 
lation  of  virtue  fnuu  the  world.’ 

•  *  Les  Scmaincs  LittiTaires.’  Tar  A.  de  Pont-Martin.  Paris  :  Michel 
Leoz. 


Foiyufs.  0(55 

F<.r  a  fullor  de^ription  of  tliis  op,xl.,  wo  rofor  the  reader  to 
.  ho  coujNo  of  lectures  before  us,  whiel.  were  delivered  at  the 
I  iiiversity  of  Lifege  in  the  years  l«4Saiid  I84!». 

The  Knglish  reader  will  be  amused  and' interested  bv  M 
horgues  aeeount  of  the  capabilities  and  talents  of  „ur  literiW 
or  confemjiomry  countrymen.  In  the  clever  work  betbre  us  we 
have  an  account  ot  O’Connell,  (Irinialdi,  Shelley  Hoiul  Riilwor 

otliei-s.  Mail)  amusing  reniini.scences  are  collect'd  of  Brummel 
the  last  ot  the  Beaux.  Abiogiaphy  of  Theoilore  Hook  is  naive  a.s 
well  a-s  careful.  M  boigues  relates  with  gusto  the  anecdote 
iftle  to  the  credit  of  the  Oxford  under-gradnate,  who  dechm'.s 
himself  as  ready  to  sign  forty  as  thirty-nine  article.s,  if  it  would 
add  to  the  amu.sement  of  the  Chancellor.  A  .rood  aeeount  is 
given  of  the  anxious  and  feverish  life  which  H.Kik  led,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  debt.  111  the  excitement  of  society.  ‘  If  we  wish  to 
leirn  not  to  lx.  ein  imis  of  those  poor  mistake  people,’  .says  M. 

oigues,  who  sacrihee  the  calm  and  peaceful  existence  which 
would  otherwise  reward  their  daily  work,  for  the  exioencios  of 
foolish  vanity  and  artificial  lunacy,  it  is  .sufficient  to  throw  a  liastV 
gnice  on  the  diary  where  Hook  recordeil  with  astonishing  exac- 
t  fade  his  mipression  of  the  past.  It  is  ea.sy  to  sec  in  eveiy  iiai^ 
how  his  assumed  anil  siiiierficial  gaiety  veiled  the  tormenti  of  hi.s 
tonscience  and  the  anguish  of  hi.s  heart;  how  ho  was  haunted 

v!  *  *1  we  have  the  followimr 

eiiiarks  on  the  deficiency  of  Knglish  table-talk.  ‘Conversation 

in  i'!*>  i'  "cglected  ill  Kngland,  if  we  are  to’ 

■■•iin®?  mimberof  tlio.so  who  have  made  them.solves 

>  ois.  n  h  ranee  it  is,  so  to  .speak,  the  proiliict  of  the  soil 

scap  -  oat  foi  every  joke  which  is  suiipo.sed  to  be  beyond  the 
h  mds  of  good  breeding.  This  jx.rsoni.le,  once  ailoptiriiy  Z 
pnhiic,  btroiiies  for  tlie  wits  of*  ^ 

..■dliet  ""'vor  f 'rt  i;.‘'miiig  off  his  good  or  ’liad 

'(-lit  j).i.s.sed  during  those  forty  years  of  any  imriortaiice  but 

prince.’  expen.se  of  the  unfortunate 

Here  follows  a  facetious  account  of  Coleridge  as  one  of  our 
-ost  conversational  men.  The  description  rendnds  us  .somewhat 

E.  l>^iorrueI^2SU4’riil^8TO  Contbixiporaine.  Par 
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ut  the  remarks  of  Di*  Quincey.  Coleridge,  says  ^i.  Foru^ius. 
professed  ratlier  than  talkiMl.  h^xeh  of  his*  metaphors  had  a, 
double  meaning.  Kiieh  of  his  maxims  was  a  diss(‘rtatioii  in 
itself.  He  divided,  subdivided,  and  mixed  his  discourse  witli 
parentheses  ami  notes.  In  the  most  animated  discussion  he  could 
iievtT  lose  sight  of  one  idea, — that  each  of  his  words  contained 
an  imp«u*tiint  le.sson  for  his  contem|)omries  and  was  destim'd  for 
a  precious  legacy  for  generations  to  come.  In  his  youth,  admits 
M.  Fi»rgues,  (.’oleridge  (fid  ctmipose  s<une  |)oetry  worth  reading, 
hut  later  in  life  his  ‘energit*s  were  stitl<‘d  hy  metaphysics.’  To 
venture’,  he  continues,  ‘on  a  com{)arison  drawn  from  thost* 
terrestrial  regions  to  which  his  abstract  speculations  were  always 
leading  him,  we  may  compare  him  to  an  Egyptian  olndisk, 
covensl  with  characttTs,  which,  to  all  app(‘arance,  mean  some¬ 
thing,  hut  which  no  one  yet  has  iR'en  able  to  di‘cipher.’  ’fo 
justity  this  assi*rtiou  <mr  French  essayist  concludes  by  (juoting 
one  of  (‘oleridge’s  most  misty  passages,  which,  ])lentitully  inter- 
s|KTsed  with  Greek  translated  into  French,  is  certainly  as  hioro 
glyphical  as  the  ordinary  reader  can  desire.  Tlu*  volume  l»efon‘ 
us  concludes  with  accounts  of  Amelia  Opio,  Samuel  Ib^gers,  and 
Talfoiinl.  The  memoir  of  the  fonner  st^ems  j)rincij)ally  to  have 
lH>en  gathered  from  magazines,  and  other  ephemeral  source's. 
The  autlu>r  is  severe  on  the  religious  austerity  which  le<l  Mrs. 
Opit*  to  disap])rove  of  all  fiction  in  the  later  years  of  her  life. 
He  is  enthusiiustic  Jis  to  tlu'  charm  (d*  her  appearance  in  a 
jH>rtrait  taken  by  David  in  the  Quaker  (X)stume.  We  are  unahlt' 
t(>  linger  hmger  on  this  curious  colh'Ction  of  biographies,  but 
w»>uld  recommend  these  iHX)ks  for  their  research  and  industry  to 
those  who  would  wish  to  see  themselves  and  their  countrymen 
neither  in  a  flattering  nor  distorting  glass,  but  sim])ly  as  ‘others 
MU.'  them.’ 

’rhe  literary  and  musical  reminiscences  of  Rellstab*  have  a 
s|H‘cial  interest  of  their  own.  Ludwig  Rtdlsfab  was  lH)ni  in 
Ik  rlin,  in  ITlHk  He  w;is  for  some  time  professor  of  matln'inatics 
in  the  military  school  of  Prussia.  In  1826, -he  b(*came  con- 
diictor  of  a  journal  adh'd  the  “Gazette  of  Voss,”  which  filled  an 
important  placi'  in  musical  criticism.  The  success  of  this 
|M*ritKlical  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  exactitude  of  tht‘  taste  ainl 
the  viv;icity  id*  its  t'tlitor’s  writing.  L.  RidLstab  is  also  known 
as  the  author  of  many  artistic  studies,  sketches  and  dramatic 
works.*f  ’fhe  reminiscences  Indore  us  are  chieflv  of  the  literary 


♦  Ans  meniom  Lebcn.  L.  Rellstab,  -  Bandes.  Berlin  :  A'crlaz  von  J. 
Gttttentag.  1S<U. 

t  Alger  ct  Paris,  Berlin,  183i).  Gesammelte  Sebriften,  Leipsich.  1SI3. 
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and  musical  socictv  of  Jiis  tin...-  mi  .  '  ' 

10  tlic  dcscri|)tioii  Jf  tl.e  events  of  1.;^'  '"*'"'‘0  is  devotei 

alH.unds  with  interesting  nortniits  *’  w«>n.l 

Jaul,  OiK'the,  Beet iiovei),  and  Mendelssohn*  '‘T\  “ii 
\ ft  to  appear,  Im  jn'oposcs  to  which  is 

an. I  other  celehrities.  Karly  i,,  1  fe"' tl^ 

.levoted  Inmsclf  to  the  jirofe.iion  of  nm 

and  patronaoe  of  tl,^,  celehrated  Zeite  Tl " 

terest  in  niuo-l)iom.i,,|,j .  i  ,  lliose  who  feel  an  in- 

pictnres  of  the  author’s  chil(ihooir*'*T!*'*^  •'/‘''•''■''‘‘J  ''iH*  the 
earned  to  school  in  the  anus  of  f.filiT  "ns 

>eino  condemned  to  follow  his  fitlie  ‘  '^‘>““'*nut,  and  how 

to  , .ract.se  .sevemi  hours  in  |  e^  "-s  ol.lioed 

G.aman  school  half  a  centnrv  mm  " 

ina.stfi,  wlio  I  j  the  seventy  of  the 

Mn  .|uiet  home  lith  of  the  citizens  m f  on.elties. 

0  tlio  noise  ot  Rellst  i!''*  '*'‘'*tin-bcd 

.0  troops  mto  Hanover,  th,’  eihe  r  ♦/'‘'‘'I’''"*’"  '“m’ch  of 


xi  .  ii.uHiver.  fni*  r  ^  “liueo  o 

nZh^  fiinsed  hv^  H  ^usterlitz, 

iiiotiiei  s  tears  and  his  f.tl,  ’  '>V  the  news  of  Jen-i  l.i*w 

Pnnee  . . 

in  ll.n  „n  .  * nt  ti.d. 


1  * '  ^  ' ‘'•‘^nano,  Who  h  iJ  .av  i  oeai/i  o 

louse  as  an  amateur  in  the  ni  J  “  ''■'‘‘bn'  at  thei. 

trance  of  t lie  French  into  lj('rlin  wh***’^'*^’i  tlio  en- 

suirender  arms,  and  the  mnsi..;.  *■**  ‘^'tizens  are  ordered  to 
sword  the  only  relic  of  the'  hr  werr'  f  "f’  "Id 

po'iiod  ot  comparative  (luiet  wl.i  I  ^  ancestors.  In  the 

kS IrSt  ■  '‘"■'H**'’  '"“I.™ 

lathei  s  ilonse.  He  (l(‘seii‘l»  i?  Hinimei, — visitors  -if 

with  tine  head  and  silveMiah^  Ml’ 

•aid  earruhais  with  marvellous  f  ’*'«  «l"*alders 

^‘•"der.c  the  (J.-eat.  Hiinn.e  1..  '"aaHoctions  'd' 

Y‘*ntly  dressed  and  iiowdia-  I  V^’  "t  a  modern  heau 

"•'til  sparklii.o  rings,  isj],  ""manish  hands  adorn'e.l 

Vmi’ .“''‘laidiitances  we'have  a  '  '^■''1 '  Bell- 

,  Tl.;  time  lire? niarlvhe^tl '*: V‘‘ 

ii'.-N' ii»i  till  .'i'i'"j  »«i»  ~- 

o  On  the  entrance  of  Kellstah  into 


■ 
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FoirUjii  LUernture, 

tlu*  Prussiiiii  army,  we  have  accounts  of  tlio  battles  of  Liitzcn 
and  Rintzen.  The  joy  of  tliO  intelligence  of  victory  was  soon, 
however,  dainpod  hy  the  sudden  death  of  his  lather,  AuiLj\ist, 
IMS.  We  have  next  a  tritunphant  account  of  the  hattl(‘  of 
Leipsie,  ‘It  was  notici‘d,*  siiys  R(‘llstah,  ‘  that  the  sunset  tliat 
<*V(‘nin<r  was  olori«uis,  hut  hhMKlv,  and  the  lu‘avens  seiuned  to 
synn)athis(*  with  the  tumult  beneath  them.  The  wounded  Averc 
carriod  int<>  the  nean*st  towns,  and  all  hands,  even  those  of  tiie 
ten(h*rest  and  most  delicate  women,  wvre  employed  in  their  care. 
( ln*at  was  th(‘  joy  in  Germany  when  the  black  veil  of  sutferiiiL,^ 
was  drawn  away  from  the  fatherland  ;  but  the  triumph  of  tlu* 
voun^  men  was  damped  by  the  immiature  death  of  their  hero 
— TluMKhue  Kdrner,  on  the  fi(*ld  of  battle.  The  |)athos  of  his 
mehKlies  and  the  earnestness  <»f  his  patriotism  had  bound  every 
heart  to  his,  and  many  were  the  tears  that  Aven*  shed  at  liis 
fate. 

After  the  Hi^dit  of  the  Kmperor  from  Elba,  and  the  conclusion 
of  his  oAvn  military  ex]»loits,  Kellstab  Avrote  his  first  poems, 
profiting  by  fh(‘  advice  (*f  Bmger  .and  Khan.  The  first  volume 
befort'  us  conclmh‘8  wath  details  connected  Avith  the  death  of  his 
motlua',  and  Avith  naniniseences  of  Dr.  lb‘cher  ;  Avhilst  tlie 
s(a*ond  o]>ens  Avith  the  account  of  a  kind  lette  rfrom  llichti  r, 
show  ing  Ids  usual  hearty  sym]>athy  Avith  the  amattairs  in  his  art. 
Kellstab  deseribes  the  nervousness  .and  enthusiasm  Avith  Avhieh 
in  August,  1<S21,  he  Avent  to  ])ay  his  first  visit  to  Jean  Paul. 
.\ftta*  a  long  jouriu'V,  he  stood  Avith  a  pal]dt.ating  lu'.art  at  the 
do(U*  of  the  poet’s  hous(‘,  Avhich  Avas  o|uaied  by  a  young  jde.as.aut 
looking  girl,  Avho  gave  him  tin*  kindest  ri'ception.  d  his  Avas  the 
t'ldest  d.aughter  t>f  the  ]>oet  and  he  Avas  soon  introduced  to  the 
homely  family  eirch*  Avithin.  d'he  Avonien  AAaae  at  Avork,  and 
tilt*  sciMie  Avoia*  a  eomfortabh'  appisarance.  J(‘an  Paul  aaus  .a  man 
of  <j\det,  citizen-like  look,  a  poAVerful,  middle-sized  facia  fon'he.aJ 
high,  fe.atures  irn'gular,  and  mouth  good -matured,  Avith  a  look  of 
d(‘cision  in  tin*  head.  His  manner  Avas  he.arty  and  hos]»itahle, 
and  th(‘  hours  spmit  Avith  him  soon  passed  in  chemful  converse. 
He  regrettt‘d  tlu*  loss  of  his  triend  Tiech’s  society,’ aa it h  whom  ho 
eoidil  tli.siaiss  many  subjt'cts  Avhich  he  Avas  noAV  forced  to  jmrsm* 
alom*.  ‘  This  isolation,’  said  1k‘,  ‘is  tlu*  draAvback  to  a  place 
like  Ikiirueth,  though  it  has  oth(*r  advantages.’  He  .asked  .afh'r 
S<‘hleiermaclu‘r  and  H(‘gel,  and  narrated  the  circumstances  et 
his  early  ac<|uaintance  Avith  Fichtta  With  all  his  admiration  for 
(oK'tlu*,  Jean  Paid  com]»laiiK‘d  that  In*  Avas  dishonouring  his 
genius,  by  giving  a  Avrong  impulse  to  the  liteniture  of  the  day. 
He  tii.scussed  Shaki'speare  Avith  entliusiasm,  pr.aised  Scott,  ami 
regn'tted  that  Bvrmi's  conduct  in  tin*  AVorld  had  ruined  his 


liecidli^ct ams  of  Rvli'<t((b, 


position  ill  arts.  Tlieso  oonvorsatioiis  \veri‘  often  re|)eaU‘iI. 
Polities  were  always  inti'restin^^  to  Jean  Paul,  who  spoke  with 
oxeiteinent  about  the  future  prospects  of  GtMinany.  In  liis 
loisure  hours  lu*  amused  himself  with  jirophecies  about  the 
weather,  and  delighted  to  play  with  pet  animals  and  birds. 

From  Ikdreuth,  Rellstab  set  out  for  Weimar,  where  lu‘  made' 
acquaintanees  with  (h)eth(‘ and  his  friends.  The  cold  and  haughty 
of  this  idol  of  Germany  atfordeel  a  striking  contrast  to 

!\n  Paul.  Like*  other  young  aspirants 
Rellstab  had  to  submit  to  a  fair  amount  of 
wjus  so  disdainful  of  small  things, 
sympathy  for  the  feelings  of  others,  that  eon- 
ij»*ii*ed  with  one  who  conducted  himsedf 


manners 

the  rough  ImnJiinnle  of  Je 
for  literary  fame 
snubbing  from  the  poet,  who 
and  so  wanting  in 
versatieni  invariably  fl 
like  a  superior  being  looking  down  from  his  ])edestal  upon  the 
littleness  of  others.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  grave  faults  of  his 
character,  Rellstab  sueeumlK‘d  like  others  to  the  strange  fascina¬ 
tion  of  this  man,  whose  noble  presence  had  in  it  something  im¬ 
posing,  and  whosi^  feature's,  full  of  dignity  and  genius,  and 
crowned  with  a  diadem  of  snow-white  hair,  usually  made  a 
jiowerful  impression  on  those  who  saw  them.  Amongst  the 
friends  of  Goi'the,  Rellstab  describes  the  appearance  of  Frau 
von  Annin  (the  well-known  child  Bettina),and  giv(‘s  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  reception  of  Felise  .Miaidelssohn,  as  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old,  in  this  aged  poet’s  house.  Now  that  tlu' 
characti'r  of  this  accom])lished  musician  has  been  recently  re¬ 
called  to  our  mind,  by  the  ])ublication  of  some  of  his  private 
letters,*  we  are  the  more  interested  in  this  pleasing  description 
of  the  boy  who  wjis  ‘father  to  the  man.’  Mendelssohn  at 
at  twelve  years  old  was  a  light-hcarU'd  and  inde])(‘ndent  boy, 
pafectly  frc'e  from  vanity,  and  unconscious  of  self.  His  face 
was  pleasant,  good-humoured,  and  lit  up  by  a  ])air  of  intelligent 
hlack  eyes  ;  but  when  he  was  once  si'aU'd  at  the  instrument  it 
hi'canu'  changiMl  in  its  expression  and  transfigured  through  his 
Joy  in  his  art.  For  him  the  transition  was  already  easy  from 
the  slow  and  touching  Adagio,  w^ailing  out  the  miseries  of  human 
nature  in  its  melancholy  chords,  to  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
wild  and  delicious  Allegro,  rising  to  unknowai  heights  of  ideal 
raptun*.  Each  one  would  hold  his  bn'ath  in  amazement  wdiik' 
the  hand  of  a  child  (apparently  so  weak  and  small)  would 
manage  with  ease  the  most  difficult  combinations  of  sounds,  and 
whihi  the  pass«\ges  would  roll  in  a  stream  of  gushing  harmony, 
as  if  with  magic,  from  lieneath  his  tiny  fingers.  Such  genius  a-s 


*  ‘Reise  briefe  vonFelise  Mendelssohn,’  Bartholdy  aas  dea  Jahreu 
30  vis  1832.  Leipaig,  Hermann  Mendelssohn,  1801. 
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(Ids  liaii  |»u\vtr  to  roust*  rvt*n  (Joi'tlio  tVoui  ivonlkrtitnis  for  liis 
own  ^n*atiH*ss,  and  tin*  old  man  wouM  frU*li  from  amongst  Ins 
most  hoardod  trt*;tsuri‘s,  first  a  fuguo  of  Sokastian  Bach’s,  next  a 
MToll  in  Mozart’s  handwriting,  and  afU*nvards  a  score  of  lk*<‘tlio- 
ven’s,  langidng  for  v(*rv  joy  and  prophesying  a  wonderful  future 
for  tin*  Youth,  as  his  fingers  nnravelli‘d  t*verv  intri<*acv  in  (‘ach 
marvellous  writing.  From  the  time  he  was  ])atnniised  ]>v 
the  |>oyH*  of  \Vi*iinar,  Felisi*  U'came  a  womlerfnl  j>et  with  the 
women,  and  a  favomitt*  with  tin*  whoh*  househohl.  Hi*  was  not 
spoilt  hv  riatterv,  hut  ri‘maiin‘d  childish  as  ev(*r  in  his  sports, 
springing  from  the  piano  to  romp  with  Ids  young  companions. 

d’ime  fails  us  to  dwell  on  tin*  descriptions  of  Ik'rnhanI,  Iklein, 
of  ('z(‘rny,  of  Moritz  Arndt,  and  Augustus  S(.*hlegel,  the  h‘adcr  of 
the  t*eU*otics  of  modern  ( Jermany,  and  the  admirer  of  Shakes- 
|x*re,  and  Ma<lame  de  Stiiel.  ll«*listah  clir  nicies  rather  naively 
Ids  disjip|M)inment  at  the  corjmh'nt  apficaraiici*  of  tin*  sage  ]»liilo- 
sopher  an«l  historian,  Frit‘drich  Scaiegel,  who  should  have 
faste<l  to  make  hims(*lf  look  m<»r(*  h(‘roio. 

We  must  spire  a  few  words  for  the  recollections  of  Beethovi'ii, 
with  whom  our  readers  may  make  themselves  more*  familiar  hy  a 
study  of  the  historical  romance  which  has  reet'iitly  ap)>cared  from 
the  |H*n  of  Heribert  Ran.*  As  humble  and  unosh  iitatious  in 
sonn*  res|)eets,  as  (liithe  was  lavish  and  mmdticent,  Ludwig  vou 
l^eethovt‘u  wa.<  at  this  time  lodging  in  the  fourth  st(H‘ey  of  a 
housi*  in  a  narrow  street,  at  Vienna.  The  room  into  winch 
ll<*llstah  was  shown  at  tinsr  was  ]K>verty-stricken  and  untidy,  the 
usual  empty  InUtles  and  glasses,  which  thetiermans  lovi*  too  weH, 
were  strewn  alwuit  the  floor  in  motley  disorder;  the  other  furni¬ 
ture  was  han*,  ami  of  the  plainest  descri|>tion.  ^I(*anwhile,  an 
adjoining  door  wjis  unclosed,  and  a  voiet*  from  within  recjidred 
him  to  enter.  With  his  ch(*(*ks  scarlet  with  (‘xcitem(*nt,  and  liis 
heart  l)eating  more  violently  than  at  t*ither  of  his  former  inter¬ 
views  with  ( loethc,  or  dean  Paul,  our  young  ]>oet  en tend  to  behold 
a  worn  ohl  man  reclining  W(‘arily  on  a  common  hed.st(*ad.  The 
nnun  was  large  and  ilrearv,  witli  whit(*waslied  walls,  a  few  wooden 
chairs,  ami  a  dusty  car|K‘t,  trorn  which  evi*rv  vestige  of  colour  liad 
faded.  It  presc'utcd  a  stinking  contrast  to  the  magnificent 
hronzi's  and  gilt  looking-glasses  wliich  ailorned  the  mansion  ot* 

( Joidhe.  But  these  luxurii  s  W(*rc  its  childish  haulilcs  to  the  lonely 
and  deaf  musician,  who  had  oidy  om*  solace  in  the  unearthly 
melodies  which  yet  haunted  his  memory,  and  one  dream  of  glory 
in  which  no  human  Inking  could  perfectly  sympathise.  The  grey 
head  was  lH‘ut  with  .suth*ring,  hut  lieethovon  stood  up  and 
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wel(‘fnne<l  tlio  new  comer  with  such  a  miu^loil  expression  of 
liumrufnlness  and  kindness,  tliat  the  youtlj  forgot  liis  admiration 
for  once  for  the  oonins,  in  sympatliy  for  tla‘  adiicted  man.  ‘  1 
have  hi'cn  very  ill,  and  am  still  unwell,'  said  Ikn^thovcn,  courte- 
o<isly  <lrawin^  a  stool  nearer  for  his  visitor,  without  any  of  tlu‘ 
fiom[)osity  of  manner  common  in  those  times.  ‘  Y(m  ^vill  find  it 
dull  to  talk  to  nu‘  with  my  want  of  heariiiL;;.' 

His  face  hore  the  marks  of  ri‘C(‘nt  illness.  The  thick  white 
hair  hung  dishevt‘lled  over  tlie  wrinkled  forehead.  At  first  sight 
tlieiv*  was  nothing  rernarkahle  in  tlu‘  face,  tlie  features  being 
much  smalltT,  and  tlu'  expression  less  wild  than  tlK‘y  were 
usuallv  paintt'd  by  tie*  convtaitional  artists  of  the  times.  The 
onn|>lexion  was  yellow  and  sickly,  the  eyes  grey  and  ]>iercing, 
and  the  whole  ap|H‘aranc(‘  was  characterisi'd  less  by  power  than 
hv  sorrow  and  sudering.  It  was  in^t  a  week’s  or  a  month’s  illness 
which  had  stam])ed  his  fi‘atur(‘S  with  this  look  of  agony,  but  the 
life-burdens  of  calamity,  the  deprivations  of  the  one  sense  which 
cjuised  tlu‘  happiness  of  existence  to  him.  Till  we  liear  of  a 
ttiiphael  blinded  in  the  full  meridian  of  his  power,  the  liistory  of 
flecthoveii  will  ri'inain  uniMjuallcd  in  its  marvellous  melancholy. 
By  nuNins  of  tin*  writing-table  a  conviTsation  was  s|)eedily  coni- 
Tiu‘nc(‘d.  Speaking  of  a  song  of  Mozart’s,  Bi‘(‘thoven  shook  his 
head,  saying,  ‘  1  have  luwer  bevn  a])h‘  to  choos(‘  such  themes.  Tliey 
an*  toe  light  for  It  W’as  as  if  hi*  had  said,  ‘  T  havi*  lieen  too 

unhappy — my  life  has  Ixm  clouded  with  too  dark  a  veil  for  me 
to  hear  such  mdodies.’ 

During  tin*  wdioh*  of  a  long  ac(juaintance  with  him,  Beethoven’s 
hen(‘Voh‘nce  and  patience  became  mon*  appar(‘nt  to  Rellstab. 
Then*  wiTe  days,  too,  on  which  the  musician  could  shake  od'  the 
gix^atc*!*  burden  of  his  sud’ering.  A  sunny  morning,  or  a  clear, 
ivfr(‘sjung  air,  had  a  singular  (‘dect  in  a.m(‘liorating  his  usual 
depression.  At  such  a  time  he  wa)uld  forsake*  his  <lre‘amy  rhap- 
s(Klie*s  on  the  instrunu*nt,  and,  seizing  his  new  fri(‘nd  by  tin*  arm, 
would  exclaim,  ‘  Wt*  must  not  drone  over  our  studies  to-day. 
'fhis  is  the  time*  to  lu*  abroad  in  the  fields.’  Then  it  would  be 
his  delight  to  wander  like  any  child  in  the  first  gladness  of  its 
joy  in  natun*,  over  hill  and  dale,  and  through  wmxxI  and  common, 
mu>ing  all  the  time,  and  not  liking  to  lu*  disturbed  by  speech. 
R*ttc‘r  w'ould  it  be  if  many  of  our  poets  and  artists  could  thus 
find  a  healthy  fleJnsseiitent  for  the  mind  and  inspiration  for  their 
gituidest  themes  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  (i(kI.  And  yet 
the  hannonies  of  nature  w^ere  dumb  to  B(‘ethoven,  and  tln^ 
siiiging  the  happy  birds  amidst  the  trees  w'as  as  silence 
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tli(‘  recent  jmhlic.ition  ut‘  an  i‘dition  of  M.  Barnere’s  ‘  Kccoilic- 
ticns  of  'Pwenty  Years  at  Berlin/*  Tliis  Barriere  was  oiu*  ef  the 
niest  eiitlmsijistie  atlinirers  of  Frederick  tlie(Jri‘at.  Ikdnn  elecUMl 
to  the  j^raniinarian's  chair  in  the  inilitarv  school  of  JitMlin, 
tianiiarv  -<Itli,  17<»'*»,  he  hecann‘  intimately  associated  with  the 
monarch  himself,  as  well  as  with  the  poets  and  philoso]>hers  wh<» 
liad  access  to  tin*  court.  rin*  hook  ahonnds  with  fnlsome  Hattei  v, 
its  osteiisihle  pnr|M»se  having  h«‘en  to  convince  (*onU‘mporaries 
that  l>erlin  was  not  mmely  a  military  place,  hut  a  city  which 
Would  ever  show  tiaces  of  tin*  hero’s  taste  for  music  and  the 
other  tine  arts.  M.  Barriere  admits  that  his  patron  had  little  or 
no  religion,  and  proves  his  inditterence  to  any  ])articular  form  of 
woishi|>  hy  the  fact  of  his  raising  an  edifice  called  ‘  tt'inph*  a  tous¬ 
les  science.’  We  have  in  the  charac'ter  of  Fredi*rick  ;i  curious 
instanci*  of  the  seej»tieism  and  deism  of  the  eightei'iith  century, 
when  orthodoxy  in  a  man  Wiis  thought  to  prove  nothing  more 
than  ignorance  and  sup^Tstition,  and  ‘  irrt‘ligion,  acci<lentally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  |)hilanthropy  ’  and  eann*stiiess,  trium])hed  over  a 
leligion  which  wa.s  intimately  connecti‘d  with  ‘cruelty  and  soina^ 
aiuises.’  'I’he  infidelity  of  such  nu‘n  was  the  more  dangerous 
hecause  it  did  not  consist  in  mere  negation,  or  in  epicun*aii 
scoffing.  It  eontaiiK‘d  an  earnest  ])rotest  against  the  hy])ocris\ 
ami  dogmatical  j)ow(‘r  of  the*  C’hurch  of  Home,  which  caused  its 
ranks  to  ha  thnmgt'd  with  m‘arly  all  the  men  of  h‘tters,  wlio — 
in  France  especially — were  anxious  ti>  rei'onstruct  socit'ty  on 
some  m‘W  and  impossihle  i(h‘al. 

.\mongst  such  men  did  Ikirrien*  spend  his  twenty  years. 
Fred(‘rick,  (whom  he  describes  as  marv(‘llously  like  the  mag- 
idfit'cnt  statu**  *>f  tin*  artist  Rauch),  was  said  t(>  have  divide*! 
his  tim**  lH*tw*‘(‘n  B**rlin,  win*!**  he  played  the  ])art  of  monarch  ; 
lV*t.s*lam,  when*  he  was  the  military  captain  ;  and  Sans-Suuci, 
wln*r**  h**  was  the  phil*>soph(*r  and  ])atron  of  ttrlles  /c/Z/V's*. 

’I'ln*  tlip])ant  ami  shri'wd  V*)ltaire,  wdiose  eloipu*nce  tlu*re  was 
m>  Bossm*t  *>r  Pascal  t*)  *)])posi‘,  ami*  wh*>  had  exercised  a 
w*»mh*rful  inHm*nc**  over  Fn*derick  fnnn  the  time  when  he 
t\irm*d  to  him  for  a*lvice  in  the  anxieties  of  his  agitated  voutli 
— this  V*)ltain*,  who  nmre  than  any  man  t*xplained  the  spirit  *>t 
his  tiim*s  with  its  iningh'*!  Hippancy  and  despair,  was  for  many 
of  these  years  tin*  adviser  and  confidant  of  the  ‘  graml 
nn»nar*jue.’  Flatt<*rv  is  often  a  system  of  retiul  dealing,  in 
which  i*ach  pi*rson  eonc**rned  expi‘cts  t*)  have  his  money  hack  at 
int«*rest,  ami  jmlging  fnun  the  praises  which  pa.ssed  hetw*-‘cn 
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Fn‘<l«‘nck  and  V(»ltaiiv,  it  w<ml<l  siH‘in  as  if  tlu'v  fully  undur- 
stoinl  tilt*  niuaiiin^  of  the*  old  Sootfh  |>rovt‘rl),  ‘(’aw  iiu*,  and  I’ll 
caw  tlit‘t*.’  Fit*d(‘n(‘k,  on  Ids  ]>art,  rt*joicod  to  think  that  ‘  tlu* 
swan  of  tho  Soiiu*’  would  oarrv  tin*  fanu*  of  his  doings  to  tin* 
»*nds  of  tin*  oarth  ;  and  Voltairo  folt  ]H‘fuliarly  ha]>})y  wh(‘n  In* 
roHectoil  that  tin*  ^lorv  of  ‘Solomon  tif  tin*  North,’  wo\dd  add 
a  fresh  lustre*  to  his  own.  ’Phis  concord  ht*twi‘t‘n  them  «lid  not 
continiu*  in  aftt*r  lift*.  Barriert*  gives  an  account  of  one 
stjuahhlt*  hetwt*en  tin*  king- and  [iot*t  ;  in  t*ach  Voltaire*,  with  his 
Ids  usual  shrt‘wd  tact,  was  ahh*  to  set  things  right  when  tln*y 
were  going  too  far,  hy  renn*mlK*ring  the  hot*!  in  which  Achilh*s 
was  vuhn*rahh*.  The  king  sent  Voltidre  a  h‘tt('r  in  which  wt‘rti 
the  words,  that  the  |iot‘t’s  ‘  heart  was  a  thousand  tinn*s  mort^ 
hatt‘ful  than  his  intellect  was  admirable.’  On  rt‘ading  tln*st* 
words,  tin*  face  of  Voltairt*  hecamt*  convuls(*d  with  ragt*,  and  ho 
gave  vent  to  such  tt‘rril)le  eX(*crations,  that  tin*  awe-stnuk 
mt*sseng(‘r  trt‘ml)led  w’ln*n  In*  thought  of  tin*  const‘(|uenc(‘s. 
Voltain*,  how’evt*r,rtmieml>(*r(*d  |)rud(*nc(*  (‘V(‘n  in  his  passion,  and 
turning  to  the  tt*rritied  ])agt*,  bade  him  to  r(‘tnrn  and  tt*ll 
tin*  king,  Voltain*  ‘had  done  him  no  gr(*at(*r  harm  than  tt*aching 
him  to  make*  v(‘rst‘s  wddeh  w't*re  lK‘tt(*r  than  his  own.’ 
Krt‘d(‘rick  w'as  so  ]deast*d  wdth  this  com])linn*nt  that  his  frowns 
were*  transfornn‘d  into  smiles,  and  wdth  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders 
he  dismissed  the  w  hole*  matte*!'. 

Rousse‘au  was  far  from  ]iursuing  the*  same*  ‘  sv^co//* /’o/ec.’ 
'fhe  king  ne*ve‘r  spoke*  (d‘  him  witlniut  calling  him  an  ‘  idiot 
In*  having  re*fuse*(i  the*  offer  of  an  asvlum  in  Prussia,  wdth  a 
|u*nsion  of  2,000  francs.  Je*an  Jae*<[ue*s’  re'fusjd  was  singularly 
bold  and  characteristic  :  ‘  Your  Maj(‘sty,’  said  he*,  ‘  <»ff’ers  me*  an 
asylum,  and  ]>romise*s  me  libe‘rty  ;  but  you  have*  a  sword  ;  and 
ye)U  are^  a  klmj.  You  off'er  me  a  ]>(*nsi<ui!  Why  elo  you 
pension  me,  who  have  done  nothing  to  nn‘nt  yemr  favours  ? 
Be‘tt(‘r  be*stow'  yeuir  mone*y  on  those*  wdio  have*  lost  lind»s  in  your 
se*rvice*.’ 

M.  i^arrie'ire*  out-Bosw'e*irs  Poswa*ll,  in  tin*  hero-worship  wdth 
which  he  chronicles  e*ve*rv  look  and  e*verv  word  of  his  maste*r. 
fhe  incide*nts  of  Fre‘derick’s  youth  .*nx*  re*lated  with  an  (*labora- 
tion  which  might  ])lease  Mr.  Carlyh*,  how’(*ver  much  he  may 
ditfe*r  with  them  in  the  details.  We  are*  told  how'  Fr(*de*rick’s 
lather  ‘  William,  e‘all(*d  him  a  “  conceite*d  prig,”  ’  who  would  s])oil 
all  his  w(>rk.  The  ])articulars  are*  <luly  relate'd  of  Sophy 
l)erothe*a’s  favourite  scljeme*,  and  the*  pr<f)ee*ted  doubh*  marriage* 
he*twe*e*n  Fre*de*rick  and  the*  Prine*e*ss  Amelia,  and  Wilhe*mina 
and  the*  Prince  e)f  Wales  ;  e)f  the  e)p]eositie>n  e>f  the*  Austrian 
party  anel  ste*rn  (u*neral  Greuirkow’  te>  this  matrimeuiial  sche*nn*  ; 


tlie  crui*itv  <»t’  tlio  kiiiix  liis  tatluT.  aiul  ln»w  lio  ill-tivateil  his 
Noii,  Ills  (hiiiuhti*!*  l»v  iln*  liair  ot  hi*!*  hcaii,  ainl  timiliv 

onicrrtl  Katt  t“  Ik*  put  to  ih‘atli  hoton*  tin*  t*yos  ot  tlio  tanitiii<r 
priiHV.  Then*  is,  as  wo  all  know,  aiiotlior  reailing  tt>  this 
stolV. 

Fro<hrick,  tlis;tp)K>iutoii  in  tlio  amhition  ot  liis  youth, 
attoi  wanls  inarrioil  HlizalH‘th  ot  llrunswick,  a  marriago  wliioh 
turnoil  Milt  as  unsiitist’actoiy'  as  all  such  alliancos,  witliout 
tin*  hallowing  iiiHuonco  of  lovo,  arc*  likoly  to  tlo.  Wo  pity  tlio 
po4»r  «pio(*irs  pining  in  cold  state*  and  storn  oticpiotto,  thinking  it 
a  hi;»h  favour  to  n‘coivo  a  courtly  visit  fri)ni  hor  hushand  oik*«*  a 
yoar  on  hor  birthday,  and  with  womanly  onduranco  boanng  al! 
slights,  and  trojisuring  up  the  storie‘s  of  hor  husband’s  ch‘V<‘nn*,ss. 
FriMlorick,  inoanwhih*,  amusos  hiinse‘lf  with  Latin,  Fr(*nch 
classics,  and  writiiig  IkhI  poe‘try.  He*  rises  early  in  tin*  morning, 
h;is  tix(‘d  hours  for  ovorvlhing,  and  gets  through  an  amazing 
aiinmnt  of  work — probably  owing  to  tlie  strange*  poW(‘r  of  sum¬ 
moning  sh*ep  at  any  moment  in  the  elay,  whicli  la*  shares! 
with  Na|K deoil  and  others.  Not  caring  for  his  wife,  ia* 
siitistiesl  his  ulmes'*  by  elevoting  himse*lf  to  ei<>gs,  and 

alternat**ly  frightening  and  hauling  his  servants  with  b(‘n'‘lits. 
His  riute  playing  was  spoilt  by  the  loss  of  his  tee‘th,  wl>i<  h 
no  ele*utist  e’ouhl  the*n  replace.  Indifferent  about  religion  to  the 
la>t.  he*  nn*t  his  eh*ath  with  the*  calm  composure  of  a  stoic, 
living  more*  ami  more*  re'tireel  as  the  last  he>ur  drew  nt*ar. 
M.  Ikirriere*  has  left  inte*re‘sting  portraits  of  Fre(h‘rick’s  rela- 
tieuis,  and  (»f  the  gre*at  travelK'is  whe>  visited  his  court.  ^I.  eh* 
la  lie  K‘he*fe  alcalde  I  is  elescribeel  as  lK‘ing  b(‘nevolent  te>  ele*pe‘mh‘nt>, 
Hideiejt  hedds  an  e*lal>orate*  ceuitroversy  with  a  llussiaii  phi- 
leesopher  at  the  court  ed  Catherine*,  and  the  Abbe  llaynal 

te'aze‘s  e*verv  eaie*  with  his  garrulitv, — Fre*derick  remarking 

•  •  *  ^  ^  ^ 
ed'  him  tee  erAh‘mbe*rt,  ‘  dai  vu  vedre*  abbth  il  park*  beaucoU)>. 

t)f  the*  feue  ign  ministe*rs  M.  ele  (}uine*s,  ^l.  de*  Peais  St.  Maiirieu*, 

ami  M.  el’Kstie'ns.  as  we‘ll  ased*  various  ge*ne‘rals,  such  as  Ziethe*n, 

Se‘ntulus,  auel  l*iech,  we*  have  many  intere‘sting  eh‘tails. 

W^‘  canned  ceaicluele  this  aereaint  witheait  referring  tee  .M. 
Villari’s  inte‘re*sting  bieigraphy  e>f  (Jiredaino  Save>nare>la,  ami  hi> 
time'.s.*  Hithe‘rte>  the*  preevincial  bie)graphies  eif  Savemareila 
have*  be*!*!!  five  in  numbe*r — the  two  ancient  euies  by  F.  Pie*e> 
ele‘lla  Miraneleda  ami  the*  Dominican  Jhirlamacchi  ;  ami  the  twee 
meMle*rn  one*s  by  IVofesse>rs  llmlelbach  ami  Meice*. 

W’e*  hail  with  pleasure  a  meHleni  and  attitictive*  account  )»y  an 
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Hut  (ns  it  lijus  Ikvii  ri*iuarku<i)  it  was  l»y  the  union  of  kunw- 
hiloe  with  action,  ainl  of  faitli  with  vi^u'ous  ])ractic(‘,  that  tlio 
|{(tonnation  lM‘raine  what  it  ivallv  was.  For  this  rcasini. 
it  wjts  commenced  hy  two  descriptions  ot  men — l>y  sonu'  who 
were  content  trjiiKjuilly  to  e.xccute  tlu*ir  dutii's  in  tln*ir  uwn 
voi’ation,  ami  to  terminate  their  livi‘s  in  ]K‘ace;  and  l>y  others 
who  Wen*  not  willint;  to  hide  their  convictions  in  j)rivat(‘  lifc^ 
hut  hy  hrave  and  determineil  conduct  (‘iideavourcd  to  roust*  the 
licarts  of  men,  and  to  ])ur^e  the  Fhurch  Ironi  its  ahuses. 
( >f  the  tirst  class  (tlu‘  iiiHiience  of  which  was  often  iin]>ortant 
tlioueli  comparatively  iiuperceptihle),  wen*  the  M)n*thn*n  of  the 
conuiuMi  lot’  (Thomas  a  Kempis  and  (h‘rhnrd  (iroot),  the 
mystics  Eckart,  Tauh*r,  and  Suso,  the  almost  evangelical 
Staupitz,  the  zealous  tlohu  of  (uK'h,  and  tlu*  earnest  Vessel. 
The  laboui*s  of  these  men  were,  for  the  most  ])art,  of  limitt'd 
extent,  and  the  truths  which  they  taught  were  oft(‘n  marred  hy 
a  mixture  of  error  and  mysticism  ;  hut  tin*  pow<.‘r  which  they 
exercised  over  (►th(*rs  was  secr(‘tly  incnsising  throughout  tla^ 
fourteenth  and  tifte(*nth  ct‘nturies  like  silent  leaven,  which 
continin‘d  to  spn‘ad  till  Luther  acknowledged  his  ohligation  to 
their  teaching.  Hut  tin*  strond  class,  who  wen*  mould(‘d  in  i\ 
more  h(*roic  tyjH\  and  who  were  fated  to  he  often  martyn*<l  for 
th(‘ir  sincerity,  included  such  men  as  WyclidV*,  Cohhain, 
Muss,  Ji*ronn*  of  Pragin*,  and  Savonarola. 

’Phe  historv  of  Savonarola  was  not  new.  ’riiroughout  the 
lifteenth  century  a  succession  of  distinguished  men  had  urg( d, 
from  time  to  tinn*,  the  iu*cessity  of  n‘form.  Peter  d’Ailly,  though 
foiled  at  Pisii,  renewed  the  struggh*  at  Fonstance;  ( Jersom  shan  j 
in  the  contlict,  and  Gregorv  of  Heinhurg  continued  in  exile  to 
wagt*  it  with  his  j>en. 

’Phe  seven  years  which  Savonanda  sp(‘nt  in  the  cloister,  did 
nothing  t«>  dissipate  his  sadin‘ss.  In  vain  did  he  divert  tin*  mind 
with  struggles  of  diah‘ctics — in  vain  did  he  mortify  the  Hesh  with 
dreary  st*lf-d(‘nial  and  pt‘nance.  ’Phe corruptions  (d’  tin*  age,  and 
(In*  <lecepti«nis  of  tin*  Ghurch,  weighed  more  and  more*  upon  his 
.sensitive  spirit.  ’Phe  scandals  in  the  lives  of  the  j)o]>es  over- 
wln*lmed  him  with  shame,  and  he  mad(*  his  tirst  prot(*st  against 
tin  ‘St*  t*vils  hy  writing  a  pot*m,  t*ntith*d  ‘  De  ruina  Fcclesia*,’ 
in  which  tin*  Fluirch  was  called  ‘  Una  fallacc*,  sup(*rha  mere- 
triot*.’  .\fter  a  time  In*  (*merged  again  from  tlie  darkness 
and  obscurity  of  tin*  cloister  to  engage  in  active  conflict  with 
tin*  world.  Lorenzo  tin*  Magniticii*nt  was  at  this  tinn*  reigning 
in  Florence.  Men  talktnl  of  tin*  reviv^al  of  music,  and  devoted 
their  h  *isun*  to  the  Fine  Arts.  Many  were  the  fencing  matches 
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lK‘t\vo(‘n  till'  H(‘alists  and  tlu‘  Nominalists,  Imt  trnc  ]>hiloso|>hy 
was  still  nier^^od  in  erndition.  Lonmzo  was  a  fair  iv|)n‘S(‘ntativo 
of  the  a<^^e  in  which  he  lived.  Ht‘  was  a  (lilcffit ntf  in  art, 
without  oeniiis  or  (H*iginality,  poss(*ssing  a  large  amount  of 
worldly  prudence  and  acumen,  without  high  princi])le.  His 
(•oin]>h*xion  was  olive,  his  v<ac(*  nasal,  and  his  eyes  pimetrating. 
At  liis  (M)nrt,  Savonarola  became  associated  with  tlu‘  erudite 
Angolo  Poliziano,  Lnigi  Pnlei,  the  strange  and  fancitnl  poet, 
aiul  Aiarsilio  Ficino,  the  lu'ad  of  the  Platonic  Academy.  Ficino’s 
curious  w<»rk  on  the  Christian  religion  adonis  a  nuuarkahle 
illustration  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  was  dominant  at  this 
|H*riod — the  (los])el  story  being  discussed  in  one  breath  with 
the  gods  ot  Olympus.  In  a  society  like  this  ap]>(‘anMl  the  young 
noininican  monk,  his  face  W(»rn  by  vigilant  study,  his  voict^ 
hoars(‘  with  W(‘akn(‘ss,  but  his  massive  chin  and  jaw  showing 
his  nuuarkabh*  decision  of  charactiu-.  With  all  his  lunotions 
int(*nsiti(‘(l  by  reth‘ction  and  solitude',  his  t'ariu'St  nature'  rev'olte'd 
trom  till*  fatal  hollowiH'ss  around  him.  Florence'  was  the'  centre' 
<»t  Italian  ge'iiius  and  learning ;  crowels  of  stude'nts  thronge'd 
to  its  walls  from  France',  S])ain,  and  ( Jerniany  ;  but  the're'  was 
ill  this  soe-ie'ty  a  flippant  want  of  faith,  anel  a  bitte'r  sarcasm, 
which  wasas  blasphe'iny  to  the  grave  young  monk,  and  a  glossing 
cle'gane*e'  of  spe'e'e'h  which  Savonare)la  hate'd  in  comparison  with 
siniplie*ity  ot  truth.  For  a  while  he  pivaclieel  with  stammering 
tongue*,  e*e)nstraine‘d  manne'r,  anel  awkwarel  meevements  e)f  hisbemy 
hanels  ;  but  se)eui  he*  fancieel  he  hearel  veuce's  calling  him  tee  Ids 
Weak,  anel  yiehling  te)  the  impe'tue)sity  e>f  his  nature*,  lie  fulmi- 
iiate'el  his  anathe*mas  against  the*  viei'cs  e>f  the  ]>e'e>ph'.  Likei 
Luther,  he*  hael  nurse*el  in  iseelatieui  the  feve'r-elre'ams  e»f  a 
wilel  imaginatieui.  He  themght  that  te)  him  it  was  give'ii  te) 
junpounel  the*  Hook  eef  Revdatie)n  ;  anel  while  the*  pre)fligates 
ot  Veniee*  tre‘nible*el  bene*ath  the*  tyranny  e)f  his  eh)epiene,*e,  ho 
laiel  elown  thre'e*  pre)pe)sitieuis,  te)  be  singularly  verifieel  by  the 
tuture: — 1  he  Church  must  be  reforme*el ;  Italy  must  be*  chastene*el ; 
aiiel  be)th  e*ve*nts  must  ha|)])e‘n  soe)n.  We*  may  im.ngine*  thei 
^  hurch  e)t  San  Marie),  at  this  time*  decorate'el  with  the  ])aintings 
of  Heseeh*  anel  Aiuje'lice).  anel  throngeel  with  richlv-elre'sse^el 


prince's;  the  ragge'd  ce)mmonalty  moveel  alike  te)  h)uer weeping 
'•r  shuelelering  tei  ror  by  the  frenzieel  elcclaratieens  of  the  j)re*ae*he*r. 
I  1C  ele.*  la  Miraneleela  (the*  stripling  so  much  admireel  for  his 
•e.*.uit\  anel  his  riche*s,  the  sclieelar  ejf  vast  but  shallow  eruelitie>n, 
'nIio  v;as  calle*el  the*  ‘  Pheeiiix^*  e)f  his  le^arneel  age)  was  amemgst 
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tiu*  tiist  of*  S;ivouan»la’s  adinirors.  TlieSi.*  two  men  must  liave 
t’«uino«l  a  strikiii*!^  eontrast  in  a|)]H‘arance  as  well  Jts  in  intellect. 
Mirandola  light  and  agili*,  liis  gi>Iden  hair  tailing  on  Ids 
shoulders,  and  Savonarola  grave  and  siillow,  with  sad  evt‘s 
diH^p-set,  and  for(*hea<l  marked  with  premature  wrinkles. 

The  feeding  which  animated  the  thoughtful  men  of  this  periled 
was  a  necvssiiry  reaeti(Ui  from  the  detid  stagnation  and  cold 
formalism  around  them — a  craving  aft(*r  that  real  religion  wliicli 
shouhl  hind  the  creature  back  to  the  Cn'ator.  ‘The  soul  is 
created  eternal/  said  Augustine,^  *  and  therefore  it  cannot  rest 
hut  in  CJod.’  ‘The  stone/  siud  old  dohn  Tauh*r,  ‘cannot  cease 
moving  till  it  touches  the  ground  ;  the  fiio  rises  up  to  the  sky ; 
and  the  loving  soul  can  find  no  true  Siitisfaction  hut  in  union 
with  its  Maker/ 

'rids  intense  yi‘arning  in  human  nature*  afte‘r  something  higli(*r 
than  itself,  was  the  foundation  of  much  e)f  that  enthusiasm  and 
|HOver  of  endurance  which  characterised  the  meetings  of  the 
tift«‘enth  and  sixtei‘nth  centuru‘s. 

The  first  religious  works  of  Savonarola  wen*  treatis(‘s  on 
‘  IVayer,’  and  on  the  ‘  L»ve  «»f  Jesus  Clirist.’  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  one  extract  from  the  latter  : — 

‘The  love  of  Jesus  Christ/  says  the  ardent  reformer,  ‘is  that 
violent  emotion  by  which  the  faithful  desire  that  their  souls  may  be 
rt'united  to  the  Itedeeiner,  and  that  the  life  of  their  Exemplar  may 
l»e  reproduced  by  them ;  not  merely  by  external  imitation,  Imt  by 
internal  and  divine  assimilation.  The  faithful  disciple  will  desire 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  inav  become  liviiiff  in  liiin.  He  will 
(‘luleavour  to  partake  of  his  blaster’s  sacrifice,  and  will  desire  to 
un>unt  in  spirit  with  him  on  his  cross.  Jlis  love  is  omnipotent,  and 
cannot  exist  without  gract*  in  llie  soul  of  man,  since  it  raises  him 
above  his  own  nature,  and  unites  him  to  the  Creator  of  all.* 

His  imagination,  mirstal  in  the  loneliness  of  a  cloister  life,  had 
iH'eonie  somewhat  wild  and  strange.  lie  liad  four  modes  of 
interpreting  Scripture — tin*  spiritual,  tlie  moral,  the  allegorical, 
ami  the  mystical  im‘thods.  'Faking,  for  ithstaiice,  the  first  verse 
of  tlic  first  chapter  of  (Jenesis,  and  suhndtting  it  to  tins  fanciful 
explanation,  he  would  say,  tliat  in  tlie  first  s(*ns(‘  tlie  ‘  h(‘aven.^ 
;uid  the  eartli’  sigiiitied  the  ‘soul  ami  tlie  body';  in  tlie  second 
sense,  ‘reason  and  iiistinet  in  the  third,  tlie  ‘Christian  (diurcli 
militant,  (‘onsisting  of  the  man  ami  the  woman*;  and  in  tlu* 
tourtli  .s<*nsi‘,  the  holy  ‘(‘hureli  triumphant,  consisting  of  angel' 
and  men.’  Tt  ncvil  not  he  observed  that  this  faneiful  metlnMl  of 
interpretation  was  ohjcetionahh‘  as  well  as  trifling,  for  it  was  tliu> 
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casv  to  adiluco  evvvy  maxim  from  SiTiptuiv,  and  to  tind  a  coii- 
tiimatioii  for  tin*  ^vild^‘st  llioorios  in  its  ])agos.* 

Savonarola  was  so<ni  called  n]H)n  to  attend  the  ileath-hed  of 
the  Magniticent,  whose  conscience  had  lKX*n  alarmed  by  th(‘ 
reprotds  of  his  preaching. 

'fhe  most  costly  pearls  and  |n*ecious  stones  were  dissolved  into 
a  draught  for  Lorenzo  to  drink,  and  the  most  extravagant  tiat- 
teries  were  poured  into  his  ears.  But  all  would  not  avail.  Life, 
with  its  tinsel  ami  gewgaws,  wjis  ebbing  away.  He  rememben'd 
the  gloomy  Dominican,  ?ind  longed  for  his  absolution.  Savo¬ 
narola  promisi‘d  it  on  these  conditions.  Lorenzo  wjis  to  have 
faith  in  God’s  mercy.  Of  this  he  felt  confident.  Secondly,  hv 
was  to  restore  to  otluMs  what  he  had  taken  unlawfully.  The  brow 
of  the  extortioner  lowered, ’but  he  ])romised  to  restore  tlu‘  trea¬ 
sures  he  could  not  carrv  with  him  to  the  grav(\  Th(»  whole 
luiiai  t>f  Savonarola  now  altmed.  His  figure*  seemed  to  gain 
lii‘ight  and  majesty,  and  his  voice  soinuh'd  like^  thunder,  as  with 
an  air  of  authority  he  demanded  that  lilu'rty  slionld  be  restored 
to  Flori'iice*.  ’Phis  was  too  much  for  Lorenzo.  Collecting  Ids 
little  rt  niaining  strength,  with  indignant  gestnrt‘s  lie  menaced 
the  Dominican  fiom  liis  room,  and  exj)ired  without  his  abso¬ 
lution.  After  th(‘  d(*ath  of  Lor(*nzo,  the  notorious  vices  of  Pietro, 
ami  the  horrors  at  Rome,  weighed  still  more  strongly  (in  the 
spirit  of  this  (*xcitable  monk,  Hi*  tliought  he  saw  in  a  vision  a 
hand  with  a  dniwn  sword  ovi*r  tin*  (Uwoted  citv  of  Florence,  and 
read  the  t(‘rrible  words,  ‘  Gladius  Domini  super  terrain  cito  et 
velo-citer!^  Mor(.*over,  In*  attVont(*d  the  ladies  by  ])reaching 
against  tln*ir  dress  ;  and,  n*pairing  to  tin*  convents,  endeavourrd 
to  reform  them  by  renewing  the  vows  of  poverty,  in  1494  In? 
pr(‘dicti*d  the  coming  of  the  French. 

The  miserable  condition  of  Italy  was  beightened  l‘y  the  crimes 
of  the  Borgrad,  till  tin*  tide  of  affairs  was  turned  by  the  French 
invasion,  as  related  liy  Philli]>jK?  do  Comim*s.  ‘  Now,’  said 
Savonarola,  ‘was  thetirm*  for  Flor(‘nce  to  (‘scajie  from  her  mis(*r- 
abh‘  bondage*.’  Boldly  In*  maele  his  ^^«ly  to  tin?  foreign  camp, 
and  assnrc'd  the  Fn'ucli  king  that  In*  Avas  only  an  instrunn*nt  in 
tlio  hands  of  God  fi>r  tin*  r(*formation  of  the  state*. 


*  Tlic  unlearned  reader  may  be  reminded  that  this  recognition  of 
several  allegorienl  and  mystical  senses  in  Scripture,  which  dated  from  the 
exegetieal  works  of  Oregin,  anel  even  to  its  full  absurdity  in  tho  days  of 
the  earlier  anel  later  schoolmen,  was  rather  ‘  a  form  of  application  than  of 
genuine  interpretation.’  Aepiinns  admitted  eight  senses  in  Scripture, 
whilst  ill  the  works  of  Erigeiia  these  fanciful  meanings  were  carried  to 
their  fullest  exaggeration. 
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Wo  Iiavo  no  s|»a<  e  t<»  enlar^^^t*  on  thostrang(‘  |n»litical  oonditittii 
of  tlio  Fl<n*i‘ntino  r(*]ml»lic  aftor  tla*  <lep;ntniv  of  tin*  invadias. 
'riio  intiucnco  of  Savonanda  wa.s  unbouiidiMl  over  tlie  ]K*opK‘.  !{(» 
sooiiis  to  liavo  dreamt  of  fmindin^  a  ‘Civitas  Dei,’  sueli  as  ani- 
inaUMl  tlio  sjfirit  of  (’alvin  at  a  later  ])eriod.  ’Fhe  maxims  <»f  its 
g<*veniment  were,  to  tear  and  lionour  (Jod  ;  to  eonsidi^f  juddii! 
g<MHl  ahovo  j»rivate  welfare;  to  S(‘ek  for  miiversal  peaei‘ ;  and  to 
altamloii  |>om|>s  and  vaiiiti(‘s. 

For  an  acecaint  of  tlie  dirticidtii‘s  and  ]>er])lexitios  which  hcset 
the  reformer  in  Ids  straiiLTc  political  sfruj^oh*,  and  of  his  ^nadual 
(‘mancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  the  |»o]htv,  W(‘  must  ref<*r 
our  ri'aders  to  tin*  ori»,dnal  of  this  iiiterestini^  work,  as  far  as  it  is 
puhlisluMl  at  pr<*sent. 
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have  lyini;  upon  our  table  two  small  voluiucs  from  amc’ii; 

▼  T  the  coal  ami  iron  ndnea — Life  amonj/st  the  Colliers  (Sauii- 
(ItTS  and  Otley)  ;  and  Gatherintjs  from  the  Lii-JIeaps ;  or,  the  Alims 
of  Shiney  How  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.),  ’fliey  will  both  ii‘|>ay 
j)eruaal  ;  the  iirst  is  very  int4‘restin‘];,  and  is  an  amusinji;  collection  of 
instances,  illustrative  of  the  characters  to  which  the  title  refers; 
characters,  about  whom,  in  Kn<;land,  very  little  is  known.  The 
volume  purports  to  he  a  narrative  of  efforts  made  in  various  ways  to 
raise  the  character,  and  manners,  and  habits  of  a  colliers’  village. 
The  book  is  cntertainini;,  hut  a  little  more  of  the  artist  faculty  wounl 
have  made  it  much  more  so  :  as  it  is,  we  have  to  thank  the  writer  for 
many  and  many  of  these  very  lanoluible  glimpses  of  a  character  cer¬ 
tainly  but  little  known  by  us.  It  might  be  well  if  we  who  rejoice 
over  our  sea-coal  tires  would  think  somewhat  more  frequently  of  the 
rough  and  tough  work  in  the  low  Fimmerian  regions  (>f  the  Wear 
and  the  Tyne,  better  known  now  than  they  were  within  the  memory 
of  some  old  men  yet  living  amongst  us,  before  ^lethodism  had  done 
its  glorious  work  for  them ;  and  when  a  constable  or  secular  legal 
tunctionary  would  not  have  dared  to  show  his  face  twice  with  hos¬ 
tile  intents  in  a  colliery  village,  w  hen  cuddy  or  donkev  races,  and 
iH>ck  hghts,  and  rioting,  and  drinking  were  the  favourite  pastimes  in 
every  colliery  district.  W  e  have  some  graphic  picturt‘s  of  the  c<»l- 
liers  of  those  old  times  ;  their  showy  flowered  waistcoats,  and  bhich 
or  crimson  plush  brt‘eches,  and  clocked  stockings.  The  times  and  the 
manners  of  the  men  have  changed,  and  their  dress  ; — but  their  liard- 
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yhips  and  their  dangers  still  continue,  l^et  us  think  of  tliein, 
wakened  from  slumber  early  in  the  morning  by  the  caller’s  cry,  ‘  It’s 
time  to  go  t’  pit,’  and  possibly  plunging  along  through  muddy  lanes 
through  sleet  or  snow,  over  the  stunted  grass,  a  pound  of  pit  candles 
dangling  by  the  side,  a  can  of  cold  tea,  and  a  bag  of  provisions,  leaving 
the  pure  air  and  light,  to  toil  for  eight  hours,  eight  hundred  feet  under 
ground  ;  alas  !  in  many  instances,  never  to  return  to  the  light  of  day 
again.  The  collieries  of  England  are  well  known  to  us,  more  espe- 
ciallv  the  Northern  collieries;  their  villages  above  ground,  and  their 
long*  branching  galleries,  like  the  Strand  or  Cheapside  for  spacious¬ 
ness,  beneath.  1’hose  who  would  affect  any  contempt  for  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  collier  of  the  ZVorth,  do  not  know  the  man ;  there  is  a 
rough  grandeur  about  him,  a  capability  of  accomplishing  that  to 
which  he  sets  his  hand.  Among  these  rough  C’yclopean  beings,  we 
have  known  men  who  have  mastered  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  mine, 
mastered  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  mine,  learned  to  read  Euclid 
in  the  mine,  discussed  the  knotty  metaphysics  of  Keid  in  the  mine, 
studied  sermons  in  the  mine,  to  preach  with  acceptance  and  power 
upon  tlieir  emerging  thence.  Some  of  the  heartiest  Temperance 
Societies  in  the  N^ortli  of  England  are  composed  of  colliers.  The 
idiosyncracy  of  these  men  is  singularly  remarkable  ;  their  humour 
is  verv  rare  and  fresh  and  overwhelming.  It  is  very  true  that  their 
appearance  in  a  drawing-room  might  create  a  consternation,  but 
those  pleased  rather  to  look  at  the  man  real  than  the  man  conven- 
tionnl — which  pleasure  is,  after  all,  rather  an  alfectation  than  a 
reality  in  us — will  find  plenty  of  virgin  earth  among  the  pitmen. 

Our  interesting  and  learned  contemporary  of  tlie  Athenecum,  as 
usual,  blundered  in  the  notice  of  the  book  to  which  we  have  referred, 
called  ‘  GatJicriiK/s  from  the  I^it-JIcaps.*  Nobody  expects  the 
AthciKPim  to  read  a  book  very  cartTully,  if  it  have  the  possibilities 
of  religion  in  it ;  in  this  instance,  however,  the  ludicrous  circum¬ 
stance  is,  that  the  Athrnaum  expends  a  ])age  and-a-half  to  reprobate 
the  little  book  to  which  we  have  referred, — ‘  Gathering  from  the  Fit- 
Heapa^'  for  its  alleged  attack  upon  the  collier  character,  when  the 
whole  intention  of  the  book  was  to  do  honour  to  collier  character, — 
as  exhibited  in  the  characters  of  the  Allens,  of  Shiney  Bow.  AV'e 
can  very  heartily  commend  it  to  our  n'aders  ;  it  certainly  has  not 
the  taste  and  knowledge  of  AV^illiam  Arthur’s  ‘  Succesaful  Merchant^ 
nor  perhaps  were  the  Allens  subjects  for  so  perfect  a  biography. 
Betty  Allen,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Samuel  Budgett 
ill  petticoats,  a  thoroughly  w^arm-hearted,  freipiently  very  bad  tem¬ 
pered, pain^taking,  liberal,  a  comfortably  uncomfortable  body  ;  always 
contriving  to  do  some  good,  with  a  possibility  of  its  being  marred 
in  the  way  of  doing  it.  The  book  is  w^ell  fitted  for  Sunday-school 
libraries,  or  libraries  for  the  working  classes,  into  multitudes  of 
which  we  hope  that  it  will  find  its  way.  ‘  Life  amongnt  the  CollierH^ 
is  just  as  real,  but  w  ith  much  more  fun,  the  fun  being  derived  from  that 
same  rough  humour  of  character  to  wdiich  w’e  have  already  referred. 
\\  e  must  see  if  we  cannot  entertain  our  readers  with  a  few*  of  the 
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Joe  Milleris^ms  of  the  pit  and  the  pitmen’s  (juecT  aiul  ^n»tesipie  say- 
iii<;s.  ilere  we  have  the  poor  old  gentleman,  with  his  one  id-  a,  liie 
cause  of  the  ‘  arpodemia  in  the  laaters;’  and  here  we  have  an 
account  of  the  great  battle  fought  in  defence  of  the  ‘  sows,’  er 
Hewers  and  ini<hlens;  of  old  Tommy  A\  ilsou,  ‘  the  man  who  wariiT 
to  be  meddled  with,*  who  would  ‘die  if  middens  were  moved;’ 

‘  who  had  thrown  eshes  and  stooff  out  o’  front  door  all  his  life,  and  it 
wen*  hard  t’ expect  uii  to  gi’  oop  old  ways;’  and  the  hlacksmith 
Sunday-school  superintendent,  who  ‘  went  on  Sunday  to  the  clmri'li, 
and  sat  among  the  hovs,’  where  he  distinguislu‘d  himselt  hy  keeping 
up  a  running  tire  of  rappings  on  the  heads  of  slet'py  urchins,  and 
niising  humps  to  puzzde  phrenologists. 

‘  1  ran  never  forget  his  face  of  astonishment  at  my  ipicstion  :  “  How  U 
your  wife  to-day  ?  I  was  sorry  to  hear  she  is  ill.” 

*  *•  111!  my  wife  ill  r”  and  oil*  w’cut  his  i):iper  cap.  ‘‘!Xow*  Hast  her; 
whoy,  she’s  nobhut  gotten  a  habby !  she’s  not  ill,  bless  thee!” 

*  Soon  after,  baby,  the  cause  of  my  mistake,  w  as  seized  w  ith  convulsions 
and  died.  1  condoling  with  him,  liopcd  he  had  scut  for  the  doctor. 

*  “  Vees  !  he  wor  fetched,  not  that  I  see  ony  good  w  i’ doctors,  lie 
ordered  me  to  claj)  a  leech  on  bairn,  and  put  it  i’  liot  w  ater,  hut  it  deed 
all  the  same.” 

•“  You  have  the  comfort  of  having  tried  the  remedies.*’ 

‘  **>iay!  1  hail  leech  put  on  the  please  my  Missus,  but  I  said  I  w  earn’t 
have  bairn  bothered  wi’  hot  waatcr,  and  it  wor’nt.” 

*  The  poor  mother  took  the  loss  with  less  stoicism  I  suppose,  for  siie  had 
a  slight  attack  of  paralysis  one  night,  of  w  hich  her  husband  gave  me  these 
})articidars.  “  Missis  says  to  me,  when  she  w’oke,  *  1  say,  lad,  sumniat’s 
amiss  i’  my  fnace !’  ‘Ay,  lass,’  1  said,  ‘why  thou’st  had  a  atroake,  thee 
faneo  is  all  a  crookt  :  and  she  had  had  a  stroke  sure/y.” 

‘  1  fancied  1  should  have  preferred  a  gentler  fonu  of  words,  had  T  been 
his  Missis,  but  she  spoke  of  him  when  she  recovered  as  having  been 
kindness  itself  in  her  trouble.’ 

A  i^U’EEU  DESCRIPTION. 

‘  “  Susan  come  here  and  tell  me  w  ho  these  men  are.” 

‘  “  Whoy  (pointing  vaguely)  yon  chap’s  our  coosiii — a  coochman.” 

*  “  Wliat  man  do  you  mean — the  one  in  black  ?” 

*  “  Noa — yon  !  him  as  has  gotten  a  stoomaeh.” 

‘  “  Well,  hut.”  1  said  despcratcl}',  ‘‘  thov’ve  all  got  that.*’ 

“*  Yees,  but  he’s  a  bigger  one  than  t’other  chaps.”’ 

Handel’s  messiaii. 

‘  Oh  I  the  thanks  on  the  next  practising  night ;  and  the  whole  all’air  cost 
little  more  than  a  pound.  “  It  had  capped  all  as  had  ivir  been  heard  afore.” 
“  It  wor  grand,  a’most  too  grand  at  first  to  bear.”  One  told  me,  “  When 
it  came  to  *The  troompet  shall  sound,’  I  wor  not  able  to  keep  my 
seat;  1  stoi>d  oop,  it  seemed  as  day  o’joodgement  had  coom  in  ariicst; 
I  mun  ha  gone  out  if  it  bed  lasted  ony  longer;”  I  know  my  hair  was  up  on 
end,  1  cla]>ped  my  hand  o*  my  head  to  feci ;  thereby  proving  the  ])Ower 
of  imagination  as  w  cU  as  music,  for  the  speaker  was  remarkably  bald.’ 
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DYING  OF  THE  COLLOFS. 

‘  ^lissin^  Ivcubcn  vorj'  much,  I  went  to  learn  particulara  of  Lia  death 
from  the  next  door  neij»hboiir. 

‘  “]Ie  died  o’  collops,”  was  the  startlintr  nnnouneement. 

‘  “  What’s  that 

“*  Nav,  I  don’t  know,  but  as  soon  as  Doctor  clapped  eyes  on  him,  says 
he,  ‘  He'll  die  o’  collo])s,’  and  he  did  die  o’  collops.” 

‘  This  jmzzled  me  extremely.  All  I  knew  of  “  collops  ”  was,  on  Ploup^h 
^fonday,  the  “  lads,”  carryini]^  a  plonii:h  in  procession,  begged  collops 
from  house  to  house — slices  of  bacon.  Is  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  Reu¬ 
ben  over-ate  himself?  Hut  I  met  the  doctor  on  his  rounds,  and— no  un¬ 
usual  thing — hinilered  him.  “  You  must  explain  these  cases  to  me — 
Keuben’s  and  ^liss  Green’s — for  it  seems  you  said,  ‘she  had  an  apparition 
on  her  mind.’  Had  she  seen  a  ghost?”  Oh,  how  he  laughed  loud  and 
long! 

*  “  I  told  her  friends  she  was  threatened  with  aberration  of  the  mind 
when  she  had  the  fever;  and  Poor  Iteuben  was  tjuite  lost,  they  never 
sent  for  me  till  the  last  moment — as  usual.  So  I  spoke  my  mind.  ‘  What’s 
the  use  of  sending  for  me,’  I  said,  ‘  w  hen  he’s  in  a  state  of  collapse  ?  All 
the  doctors  in  the  wo’  1 J  could  not  save  him  now.”  I  assure  you,  ISfa’am, 
he  was  collapsed  w  lu  n  T  got  there.’ 

The  intention  of  tlic  book  is  to  show  that  it  is  worth  while  trying 
to  improve  collier  manners,  but  that  it  needs  a  little  patience,  and  a 
great  deal  of  indill’erence  to  manners,  thoiigli  the  result  looks  hoj)e- 
ful.  The  authoress  seems  to  liavo  tried  her  relining  j)rocesses  chiefly 
through  the  social  powers  of  music.  A  collier  teld  her, — 

‘  “  Don’t  thou  fancy,  as  we’ve  niver  thought  of  bettering  worsens,  but 
we  w  anted  a  hecad  ;  we’d  nobbut  gotten  hands.  Now*  we’ve  you,  I  reckon 
we’ll  get  on  a  bit.”  * 

And  truly  she  seems  to  have  had  a  compliant  race  to  deal  with,  if  a 
roiigli  one.  JSlie  proposed  choruses — 

*  “  Nay.  that  conld  niver  be  doon.” 

‘“Courage  is  all  beginners  want,”  said  I ;  “let  us  begin  ‘  All  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray,’  ns  if  we  had  been  singing  it  all  our  lives.” 

‘  I  soon  found  that  “  Charles,”  a  mason,  was  spokesman,  for  the  others 
looked  at  him  so  earnestly,  that  after  trying  by  hard  pulls  whether  it  was 
his  own  hair  he  wore  or  not,  he  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  burst  out : 

‘“Why,  then,  we’ll  go  furder  astray  than  iver  them  sheep  went,  if  you 
don’t  help  us  on  a  good  bit.”’ 

Kindness  bestowed  soon  creates  within  itself  the  impression  of 
kindness  received,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  that  the 
authoress,  who,  by  music-meetings  in  her  draw  ing-room  for  her  rough 
friends,  and  reading  societies,  and  penny-banks,  and  other  schemes 
of  usefulness,  sought  to  do  her  humblest  neighbours  and  dependents 
good,  tells  us  she  publishes  this  book  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
what  she  can  never  rc})ay — the  vast  debt  of  kindness  which  she  in¬ 
curred  during  her  life  amongst  the  colliers.  Such  language  as  this 
is  surely  an  encouragement  to  all  who  have  the  opportunity,  to  go 
and  do  likewise,  in  seeking  to  give  thrifty  habits  and  retin^  tastes 
to  the  poor. 
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m.-'di  XI  i  hour!',  xr-d  «II1  h^r’.p  prxvert'xl  ivxu^r  to  rvxItSi- 
arid  rxicrv  I  Cr*.rl?t  xj?  tb^  hope  and  z^ory  in.  the  I  te.  There  i>  l  - 
thLn^  •.  r  eoci3i:npIx**e  in  these  words.  It  wou.d  he 

eisv  tvr  *s  to  *]u.v:e  pxi:es  t  >  show  our  rexdtr#  tne  beaut. :ul 
clear  ei^enenoe,  the  xpprehens’Oii  and  jvrccption  O!  Pivire  tru:L. 
which  shift's  oTcr  thes<.*  pa^es.  It  is,  as  we  have  sari,  a  !\Il:’-Ou> 
bo-  k;  ^  i:  it  Is  not  a  l-x>i  fvr  a  mere  Protestant  /VAyiV.<  e. :  >. 
demand?  a  liviiu:  reader.  There  are  s*.  ntirnentai  Protestants,  a?  wc. 
as  s*iitd-intal  Papists,  wh^'st'  idea  ol  crthodoiv  :s  a  niaiiuiuui 
jastifvinj  ri:ihie'-'usness  wit!;  a  minimuKi  of  sanctifyic,:  and  r,,:-n^' 
ratin.;  lite.  To  this  writer  the  real  prv'S<‘nt  Heaven  :s  only  known  :. 
the  nature  |>aicfully  p^antinu  to  bevvuie  *  a  new  creaturv'  in  i  hr.?* 
Jesus.*  How*  admirable  and  su^mestive  are  the  followiu’  aplL.r-s!n? 

What  Lx'ke  sjvaks  of  natural  sciemv  holds  t'spvciall\  true  • 
spiritual  life,  ‘that  a  man  -nly  i  'f  as  much  as  he  i\aliy  knows  un  *. 
comprehends;*  that,  like  a  spiritual  vt'S^vI.  it  may  v-arry  its  fr^l,:' 
of  spirituil  instruction  and  consolation  to  the  haven  of  the  henr:  , : 
many  anxious  in4uii\*rs.* 

‘Opinion  holds  truth  in  its  hand.  e\peric:.,e  holds  to  i:  I  v  the  l.e,.:  . 
and  to  e\peneni*e  only  is  it  ^iven  to  w  ork  within  the  soul  t!ia:  iunuiin- 
;»e!>utsion  of  Gvh1‘s  love  which  ni*<‘s  it  up  to  the  victory  which  overe^'ni-?' 
lue  w^rld.  A  living  faith  is  a  loving  faith;  a*  cow  it  but  brUcCf  i-  r'i. 
/'■re  bu  tcMici  it  lirt*  /* 

*  “  Ve  .•hail  not  all  sleep,  but  ye  i  "  r%  Who  .•l.a’l  enter 

upon  a  new  Bein*:  without  Winj  h  tied  for  it:  PvX'S  the  butU‘rn\  >.>ir 
without  win.:s: — lon^;  fashioned  in  se’crel.  t’aoujh  they  he  lonj  hvide:.. 
1  claim  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  bev*ause  ilovl  ha-j  p'r\>:ii;sed  them 
I  would  claim  them  even  if  they  had  not  l»eeii  pr  iul.^tvl  by  C'lOvi.  Wcansc 
iiod  has  c*ven  me  laws  which  I  caimot  keep,  but  with  other  aids,  otl.cr 

other  stren4:th  I’aan  that  which  Nature  furuishei — because  ile  1..' 
iriven  me  promise's  exceeding  *:reat  ariJ  precijuis.  which  tcitk  «*  M 
I  i*anQot  enter  upon,  cannot  even  desire.* 

‘Hence  is  it  that  as  eartliiy  interests  recede,  and  eternal  verities  prc'^ 
and  advance  ujvn  the  soul,  the  Cre  ss  comes  iiilo  the  solemn  fore‘.;iM...c. 
cf  spiriluil  life,  and  that  prayer  of  Moses,  the  .Man  of  Ciod.  becv  uies  .'C 
frt'ouenl  on  Christian  lips,  “^A-yir  tkn  tiif  icvci*.’’’  * 

*  It  is  the  Cre>ss  that  intensities,  that  clorities  life,  that  opens  up  dop:  . 
after  depth  in  the  Human  and  in  the  Ihvine  Natures,  briJjtf  -.rertW 
dtfti*  it  An*  disclosed.  Here  only,  at  the  fv-vt  v*f  the  Cros.^.  can  niau 
really  die. — here  only  w  ith  his  loving,  his  sutfering  Lord,  cun  he  lay  do*'i. 
his  life  that  lie  may  receive  it  again  in  11  Ira.* 

*  For  though  it  l>e  possible,  as  ap^vars  from  St.  PauVs  wari'.irg,  for  an 
unholy  heart  to  obtain  a  j>ereeption  of  the  salvation  w  hich  i'hrist  has 
wrought,  such  a  perct'ption  will  I'e  ever  unaccompanied  bv  anv  renew iiii:. 
vivifying  change  of  aim  and  of  ati'ection.  Thf  hidden  of  tin  IVuth  in 
ripAtc^>u*nf*s  onl^  hold  <r  detached  thing  ;  it  ha*  uo  hoid  uy<‘H  theti, 
nor  njot  trhert^fnjm  to  put  forth  its  t  ransformative  enenm.  Even  in  Chrisl  ? 
light  they  do  not  see  light.  I'ecause  they  do  not  love  if.’, 


«how  the  wealth  and  worth  of  ihU  inTalaabie 
ittle  rrea^nre :  we  Heartily  w  !<h  for  i:  a  oirvulation  of  many 
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Al  TE  are  >orrv  to  lav  down  with  a  brief  uotkv  tk<^  Secv.ni  Se^s 
TT  / t\<f  Ri^rrui/iCif  0/  y  •turnf'  iZ/jf/o/'y,  67  Philip  Hifnry  (jo-we, 
F.R.S.  i^Janies  NUbet  i  IV)  Of  vvnrse, 't  would  not  be  jv^ible 
for  a  man  with  even  a  small  ^vrtion  of  Mr.  Gv'sse's  ^vwem  to 
write  or  to  attempt  to  vvmpile  a  bvvH  upv'ti  sueh  a  subjtvt.  and  to 
write  an  uninteresting  one.  Amon^tthe  remains  of  e\tinet  ei\*aturea 
— the  reports  of  doubtful  erv'ature^ — the  strange  aeeouuts  of  self- 
inrnuiwl  creatures,  with  mermaids  and  snakes,  and  the  dazzlioit 
dri’scriptions  of  natural  beauty,  it  is  no:  pv'ssible  to  be  uuintert'sted. 
Of  course,  such  volumes  as  tnese  ur^‘  not  a  study  of  natural  history ; 
they  arv'  intended  to  furnish  to  the  i\*ader  a  wali  thrvni^h  a  museum 
of  natural  wonders;  they  stimulate  euri<,\sity,  atid  stir  the  most 
torpid  imagination.  Thev  are  the  handwriting  of  a  naturalist  of 
no  mean  orvler—  ne  \vhol\as  done  much  tothrv>w  liitht  s<,>me  of 
the  beautiful  and  almost  untiwiden  ways  of  uatur*;  one  who  haa 
also  us<'d  the  lights  of  uatui\'  rnervuitly,  to  light  up  the  way  to  the 
Father's  house.  These  volumes  Lyv  many  volumes  under  ivntri- 
bution  without  being  a  mei\'  compilation.  They  do  not  deal  in  the 
technicalitii^s  of  seientitic  discussion,  and  ai\'  capital  volumes  for  the 
rami' V  librarv,  the  Kvk  s  'cietv,  and  the  reerwtivm  hour. 


j^OYAL  TRI  THS^  hjt  Hftint  Hurii  i>Vecve»‘  (Alexander  bira- 
hau,  Kdiuburuh)  iieeils  no  inrrvHiuciiou  or  criticism.  It  has 
all  the  gr\*ar  pi\*acher's  usual  siivi»gth  of  expr'ssion,  and  variety  of 
ilhisiraiioii  aiul  ullusiou.  Ahvady  the  edition  we  hv>ld  in  our  hand 
is  ihf  sL'fk.  Such  bv\»ks  aiv  very  livelv  companions  and  teachers. 
This  method  also  has  its  disiulvantages  and  dangers.  The  illustration 
is  detached  frvnn  the  ehaiu  of  ixusouiug  of  which  it  formeil  a  i>art  ; 
the  mind  of  the  ivador  Ivcomes  impatient  of  truth  that  diH's  not 
come  in  at  the  window,  or  of  beaut v  that  does  not  shine  at  onc*e  like 
the  1  H\un  of  the  prism  on  the  pavement,  or  the  wonderful  iviubi- 
naiions  of  a  kaleidoseope. 

\\  e  ai\‘  iu  no  danger  of  being  suspeett\l  of  underrating  this  most 
brave  and  fertile  preacher,  if  we  say  that  truth  is  not  altco^^s  best 
conveyed  in  an  aphorism,  or  a  picturt' — not  always  ;  and  we\lo  not 

ssv  this  to  Mr.  Heeeher,  but  oulv  to  those  readers  who  have  not  the 

•  • 

rt‘jx>se  necessary  to  a  tirm  grasp  ol  the  truth,  or  abiding  energy 
enough  to  make  their  way  to  the  platform  of  rv»ek.  We  art'  most 
heartily  glad  to  direct  attention  to  this  beauliful  vidume;  let  it  Ih‘. 
what  we  bidieve  it  is  intended  to  be,  •  Aids  to  Ketlection/  and  it  will 
be  invaluable  for  many  a  half  hour’s  silence  and  solitude — a  help  to 
a  life  of  cheerfulness,  faith,  and  love. 
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^A^Hbelievo  we  point  Jittention  to  an  orJcv  of  books  only  too 
f  T  rare,  when  we  introduce  to  our  readers'  attention  the  new 
editions  of  two  very  deliii^htful  volumes. —  Chapin'a  from  French 
Ifistoiy  :  Sf.  Lotfi\\  Joan  of  Arc.  ITenrijIV.;  trifh  Slrclchca  of  the 
intermedintr  Vt  rioiJs.  In/  John  Hampden  Gurneip  J/../.,  Prehendaiy  of 
St.  Paul's^  and  Rector  of  St.  Marya^  Marfehone.  (lioni^iiuin  iV:  C’o.) 
God\<t  Jlerorii^  and  the  IGortd\'  Heroes,  hciny  a  Third  Series  of 
JListorical  S/retcIics,  by  John  Hampden  Gurney,  M.^l.  (lionmnans.) 
I'liose  volumes  are  i’harmin"ly  written.  I  low  is  it  that  we  have  so 
little  history  penned,  as  these  volumes  are  penned,  witii  all  the 
fulness  of  e()mj)etent  readin*;  and  information,  but  in  sueli  a  immnor 
as  to  hold  the  heart  and  the  imaitinat ion  beneath  the  intluence  of  tlic 
narrative?  ^fhey  are  of  tlu*  order  of  books  which  dohnson  liked — 
books  that  you  ean  imitv  to  the  lire  and  read;  they  are  books  for  a 
rainy  day;  they  are  books  for  the  elder  boys  of  Sabbath  stdiouls,  and 
ou"ht  to  be  in  all  juvenile  libraries.  Ihit  to  every  reader  of  either 
sex  or  ac^e  th»*v  will  tell  a  pleasant  story  if  it  has  l)een  told  before, 
since  the  telling  will  ever  make  an  old  story  new.  With  enthusiasm 
the  author  recites  the  deeds  of  ISt.  Louis  and  Joan  of  Are;  indeed, 
there  is  nowhere  to  bo  found  better  or  more  lueiil  accounts  of  these 
two  illu>trious  persons  than  in  the  volume  devoted  greatly  to  the 
enshriniim  tludr  memorv.  The  admirable  essav  on  Joan  of  Arc, 
published  some  years  since  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  has  never  been 
printed.  An  admirable  characteristic  of  these  books  is.  tluir 
breath,  their  noble  catholicity.  AVe  shall  have  no  objection  to  raise 
against  the  tdevation  of  our  author  to  the  chair  of  the  Trofessor  of 
History  for  the  youni!^  people  of  (iroat  Britain.  Amidst  the  avoca¬ 
tions  of  a  lar^e  parish,  hrou^ht  with  singular  vii^ihince  and  nnst'cta- 
rian  zeal,  it  is  very  animat imj;  to  see  Air.  (lurney  occupyim;  his 
vacant  hours  in  j)r(‘paring  books,  of  all  hooks  most  dillicult  to 
prepare — histories,  not  for  tlu'  school-room  but  for  the  play-room — 
to  hold  youth  ami  manhood  with  the  tastes  and  desires,  and  some 
of  the  immatt‘riality  of  youth,  with  the  lessons  of  true  heroism  and 
divinely  amunted  nobility.  We  heartily  hopi‘  that  these  volumes 
will  run  throui^h  many  editions,  and  that  tlu'  excellent  author  he' 
induced  to  prepare  other  volumes  in  wliieh  the  shade  of  old 
biographic  and  anecdotal  IMutareh,  and  the  "onius  of  Lhristiauity 
may  shako  hands. 

ONL  of  the  most  really  fascinating  books  wo  have  ever  seen  for 
the  rising  youth  of  the  feminine  gender  is.  Tapers  for  ThouyhI- 
fill  Girls,  u'ith  Illustrative  Sketehes  of  some  Girls'  Uves.  By  Sandi 
Tytler.  (Edinburgh  :  Alexander  Strahan  and  Co.)  It  contains  a  great 
dt*al  of  wisdom,  conveyed  in  very  acceptable  words  and  enforced  by 
narratives  from  the  stories  of  many  eminent  women,  and  some 
creations  of  the  author's  fancy.  ]hit  the  whole  V(dume  is  so  lively 
and  yet  so  serious,  that  we  would  not  only  disclaim  all  loving  or 
liking  for  the  young  lady  who  should  not  fall  in  love  with  it,  but 
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would  almost  warraut  it  as  bettor  lhau  a  blue  pill  aud  black  draught 
to  luanv  a  morose  aud  bcadachev  old  goutlemaii. 

V  BEAUTIFUL  eompaiiiou  for  a  walk  by  the  sea  shore,  or 
across  tlie  downs,  or  round  the  garden,  or  down  the  laue,  aud 
by  the  hedge  rows,  is  licamhlcs  and  Ihuj  Leaves ;  l^ssays  on  Things 
Jfomelg  and  JJcauiiful.  Bg  Shivlvg  Ilibbcrd.  Second  Edition^  corrected 
and  revised,  ((irooinbridge  and  ►Sons.)  l^Iu*re  is  just  enough  of 
science  and  kno\>  ledge  of  nature  from  the  seieiititic  staud-poiut  to 
iiisiruet,  while  every  page  is  full  of  cheerful  and  beautiful  talk 
about — 

‘  The  common  things  which  round  us  lie.’ 

ATe  have  no  space  to  devote  to  extracts  from  this  eiegaut  little 
volume,  but  we  could  not  suggc'st  a  more  delightful  book  for  a  spring 
or  Alay  Day  present.  It  is  most  literally  a  help  to  finding  in  an 
easy  manner,  ‘  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everything.’  That  ([uolation  has  been  often  made,  we  believe 
seldom  more  aptly. 

fl^llE  author  of  Tales  and  Sketches  of  Christian  Life,  and  The 
I  Christian  Life  in  Song,  tells  the  story  of  The  Martyrs  of  Spain 
and  the  Liberators  of  Holland.  Memoirs  of  the  Sisters  Dolores  and 
Costanza  Cazalla.  (dames  Nisbet  )  The  tale  of  the  lieformation  in 
Spain  and  in  Holland  is  one  of  surpassing  interest.  This  volume  is 
a  V('ry  liappy  condensation,  from  many  voluminous  sources.  We 
think  and  believe  that  to  thousands  unable  to  spare  the  time  or  to 
give  attention  to  vaster  and  more  ambitious  and  scholarly  works, 
this  will  be  a  very  delightful  b(.ok.  The  narralive  runs  upon  the 
thread  of  a  personal  tale — a  very  dreadful  tale.  The  history,  however, 
has  been  so  closely  followed  that  we  must  wish  the  writer  had  given 
distinct  references  to  the  authorities  in  foot  notes.  AV^e  only  fear 
lest  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  story  should  by  many  readers  bo 
deemed  the  creation  of  the  author’s  fancy.  Teachers  and  parents 
often  impure  after  suitable  books  for  their  pupils  and  children. 
Here  is  an  admirable  book  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  narrator.  The  in¬ 
struction  it  ociiveys,  and  the  vivid  and  glowing  light  of  its  pictured 
memories  of  the  crimes  of  Koine. 

^A^E  have  in  Drift :  a  Storg  of  JVaifs  and  Strays,  by  Mrs.  C. 

TT  L.  Balfour  (Glasgow:  Scottish  Temperance  League),  a 
very  capital  Temperanci*  tale.  The  Temperance  folk  linu  in  this  age 
of  universal  fiction  reading,  that  even  their  principles  can  only  make 
headway  through  the  medium  of  the  tale.  AH  things  are  taught 
now  after  this  fashion — religion,  philosophy,  sociologv,  morals,  and 
manners.  In  the  story  before  us,  full  as  it  is  of  humour  and  shrewd 
insi^  'it  into  the  huinoui  s  of  ])C()ple,  we  believe  the  aim  of  the 
writ*  »•  is  in  some  mea'  ure  frustrated*  by  the  too  obvious  aud 
apparent  introduction  of  the  purjiose.  Airs.  Kalfour  is  well  known 
to  a  large  circle  of  frienas  by  her  active  and  useful  life.  The 
‘  Burnish  Family  ’  and  ‘  Drift’  both  reveal  powers  which  have 
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not  yet  received  their  due  development  and  cultivation.  She  will 
do  far  j]jrt*ater  things  than  these ;  she  is  a  large  loving-Iiearted 
philanthrophist ;  she  will  be  more  pliilanthropic  when  she  writes  a 
tale  in  which  philanthropy  is  not  so  obvious  an  intention  of  the 
book.  But  there  an*  scenes  in  ‘  Drift'  which  are  drawn  with  gn‘at 
lirmness  and  clear  I'alm-sightedness,  and  tlie  cliaraeters  may  all  or 
more  of  them  bo  seen  in  every  smaller  village  or  larger  town.  ,\nd 
who  does  not  know  the  sign  of  the  Raven,  and  the  pretty  little  town 
of  Boveycum  ?  We  had  marked  some  several  passages  lor  <piotation, 
but  we  will  do  a  better  thing  than  (piotc  it  here.  Let  each  reader 
get  it  and  read  it,  and  give  it  away.  We  may,  however,  iind  space 
for — 

THE  WATEK-DRIXKEK's  SOXO. 

*  I  drink  with  a  goodly  company, — 

With  tho  sun  that  dips  his  beams, 

And  (|ualls  in  loving  revelry 

The  pure  and  sparkling  streams  ; 

The  laughing  streams 
'fhat  eateli  his  beams. 

To  flash  tliem  back  in  light  ; 

The  glitt’ring  streams 
Whoso  ripple  gleams 
Like  li()uid  diamonds  bright. 

•  1  drink  with  a  blooming  eompany, — 

With  dowers  of  every  hue. 

Whose  fragrant  lips  take  daily  sips 
Of  sweet  and  odorous  dew  ; 

Of  morning  dew 
So  fresh  and  new, 

'fhat  tenderly  distils 
The  balmy  dew, 

So  pure  and  true, 

That  every  petal  fills. 

‘  I  drink  with  a 'merry  eompany, — 

With  every  bird  that  sings, 

Carolling  free  a  strain  of  glee. 

As  he  waves  his  airy  wings — 

Wild  soaring  wings — 

And  upward  springs 
I'illing  the  air  with  song  ; 

The  woodlwnd  rings. 

And  echo  flings 
The  warbling  notes  along. 

‘  I  drink  with  a  noble  eompany, — 

With  all  the  stately  trees 
That  spreads  their  leafy  shade  abroad, 

.\nd  flutter  in  the  breeze. 

The  playful  breeze 
That  loves  to  please 
My  comrades  great  and  small ; 

I’ll  drink  at  ease 

Bure  draughts  with  these — 

TheyTe  water-driakers  all.’ 


